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CORRELATIVE 

CLAIMS AND DUTIES, 



It must be a subject of familiar remark to 
every observer . of the state of religious parties 
in the present age, that many persons who 
evidence, great zeal for the promotion of piety, 
have very inadequate views of the importance 
of a public church establishment, and some even 
oppose all such institutions; while, on the other 
hand, too many among those who profess a warm 
attachment for an established church, either 
in this or other countries, exhibit little.or.no 
solicitude for the promotion of piety. It will 
be the aim of the present pages, to con- 
vince the former class of the high i^iportanee 
of an established church, for the attainment of 
the very object which they themselves profess 
to have in view, namely, the preservation and 
extension of religion ; and to shew the latter^ 
that the best possible form of a church establish- 
ment, withput corresponding piety and zeal 
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among its members, is but a body without a 
soul, a mere external form of organization 
without warmth or vitality. 

The National Church established in this king- 
dom the author un&ignedly believes possesses 
powerful claims on the respect and affections of 
the people ; and it has certainly most important 
duties to perform towards them in return. These 
two points ought never to be separated, for THE 

CLAIMS AND THE DUTIES OF A CHURCH ARE 

COBRELATiVfi ; as with individuals, so with 
public bodies, where much is given, much will 
he required ; and thus every argument by which 
ftyi advocate for our own or any other foim of 
ecclesiastical polity, defends his peculiar system, 
ought also to be to him an argument for en* 
deavouring, to the best of his ability, to mal^e 
that system practically beneficial, as respects 
the spiritual objects which it professes to have 
in view. 

In pursuing the plan jus); laid down, it is 
proposed to devote a chapter to each branch of 
the discussion J with the intention of shewing in 
the first, ^* The necessity of a Church Establish* 
ment in a Christian country, for tfie preservation 
of Christianity among the people qf all ranks and 
denominations s^^ and in the second^ *^ The 
means of ea?citing and maintaining amongst its 
members a spirit of devotion, together with xeal 



for- the honour y stability, and i^fiudnce of the 
Establislted Church.^* 

For reasons which will be stated in the first 
chapter^ the author passes by all questions of 
discipline and administration, in the general 
view which he is about to take of the importance 
of a national church establishment. There is^ 
therefore, a very important link, which it will 
be necessary for the reader to supply^ in ordet^ 
lo connect the first and second chapters toge-^ 
ther : — that link is, the lawfulness and excel-i 
lence of the Established Church of England^ 
On this subject so mucb has been written and 
proved^ that it seemed needless to enter upon 
the question on the present o.ccasion. After en- 
deavouring^ therefore^ in the first thdpter, to» 
shew the abstract lawfulness and high im^ 
portance of a national establishment, the author 
will turn at once to the members of his owii> 
communion, in order to consider what are the 
best means of increasing devotion and church; 
principles within its pale. The intermediate 
argument is too wide in its details for the limits 
of the present Essay^ as well as irrelevant ta 
its general purpose* It deserves, however, to 
be seriously considered, at least in all its prin- 
cipal branches, by every person who feels inte- 
rested in religious topics ; and, if the author 
may judge by his own experience, the more 
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maturely the subject is contemplated, the less 
weighty will appear most of the objections 
currently urged against our National Establish* 
ment; while many arguments in its favour which 
did not particularly strike the mind at first, will 
be found upon further consideration to merit the 
utmost attention. 

To the blessing of Him, without whom *^ no- 
thing is strong, nothing is holy," these pages are 
committed, with an earnest desire, and humble 
prayer, that all who profess attachment to the 
Established Church, may adorn the Gospel of 
their Saviour, and recommend by the sound- 
ness of their doctrines, and the piety of their 
lives, that branch of Christ's visible kingdom 
of which thiey call themselves friends and 
members; and that those who separate from 
our communion may witness in their brethren 
of the Establishment such an elevated and 
exemplary pattern of every Christian grace 
and virtue, as may lead them, seeing their 
good works, to glorify their Father which is in 
heaven, and induce thetn conscientiously and 
affectionately to exclaim, '^We will go with 
you, for God is with you/' 



CHAPTER I. 

• * ' . . 

THE NECESSITY OF A CHURCH ESTABLISHMEKT 
IN A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY, TOR THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE' 
PEOPLE OF ALL RANKS AND DENOMINA* 
TIONS. 

In advocating the cause of our Established 
Church, the apologist must adapt his argumeots 
to the varying objections of its impugners. Some 
object to the principle, others to the details; some 
to its doctrines, others to its discipline; while 
in very many minds, in the present day, there 
is animportantp/'evibtf^ question, which requires 
to be settled before any discussion can be hope* 
fully held on the snhject'^m.mely, whether in anjf 
country a National Church Establishment is neces^ 
sary^ or even allowable. 

Many an advocate for the Church of England 
has found himself disappointed in |.he small 
effect which some of the best writtea treatises 
on the question-^treatises which carried con* 
scientious conviction to his own mind — have 

B 
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produced on Dissenters to whom he has re- 
commended their perusal. In such cases, 
the failure may have originated in the want of 
common ground on which to argue the question. 
Most of the treatises written within a century 
and a half after tke Rfeformttion, proceed upon 
principles not recognized by a large class of 
Dtslraiers in tt]^ pr^sjenl day^ and which aire 
ofteiA biit faintfy held eten by many pMfessed 
^fefutc^AieR. llier^ is fbus a waiil of jsuttoms 
a<id p/dstulMe^ €6mftfon to the author and the 
reader, to guide the inquiry. There was indeed 
a time, when, if the particular objections to a 
^VCfirt^hureh^ould be feirly n^et and answeredj, 
a is^edctr tras genetally constrained to acknow<« 
ledge bimsdf sMisfied. But cif late years tins 
lisfreet of thingisr has considerably changed^ 
^toy modern objectors to the Church of 
Eb^land, i^fter perusing some elaborate treatise 
err tike question, are ready to repty,— " I will 
ghint you, if so yon p)ea9e, that the writer has 
ifcewn that several, perhaps most, or even all, 
the snbordinate arguments alleged agfainst your 
church are unfounded ; but it is ti&t for secon* 

• # ' ' 

dliry points like these that we contend : we do 
*kFt iticjiii re whether your £staMishme«t be the 
fcesft or the worst; we do not ask what are ks 
fktrks or What its rktnes; but we demand^ 
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of €hriit fiee<fo tUf htlfiiM* «siM»iibe f«^ pf^ 
if^ bftlwarb: its Author is hit QtLfjitdiim, lind 
requires not the feeble hand of man Ml^ ^usiAtt 
in it^ protxeotioix;'' 

NbWi it ffi obtiotitt^ that to dbj^detdf^ of tivH 
kfttd>^and sach wd mmy of thel pra3€ito« gtA^^^ 
tiOti of what are called ^' Diss^iMleh; oif pti^ 
ciplt-'—no' argombni^ of detail catt appdir of 
iffiioh impoHalnoe. Fdr $uoh objeoiora do^Mft 
rest their opposition upon the groiiadf of pat-^ 
tiki cfrrorbi bui^ apori the im«ial qadgtioti'? liiitf 
though i^ey frequently ttrge obj^tionik to iw^ 
dividual palrts of our doctrinei dkolplliilei Of 
#itaali^thei^lrAl^depetld^noei»upon the bifOtfft 
prfaoipUr ; so tha* even ' if all the idl«g«d faulte 
were wholly exptfUge^y thcfy wbfild i]K>0 b^ M« 
ttep nearer joifiidg o«r ootmnutlioii. 

Let usy tbeUr take up the first element df 
the discussion : Is a Church Establishflienfe iflF 
agnation necessary, or is it not P'^^Many Ar- 
sons fo^saA:^ oiir eommiihiouy Uot sd ithidtt 
hottt posHire atod ov^rvVhelimng objeotioni t^ 
thd^€harc(b of England in particttlanr, as fronr 
not^ perceiving a necessity for affry; Estadilisfa^^ 
mefiti at ail. H - niiay tiilerefdre he boped^ thal$^ 
if that necessity were more generally felt, ooA 
advancei* at tea^l would bd itiade towslrds* tbd^r 
rdtuni: to the pate of the Nlitiottal Ghurub^ 
provided, df couraey. thejp iMddr' **b6irtiNJ^ 

9 2 
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their minor x>bjeotioiis. With these, 
however; the present Essay has no immediate 

In reverting to the proposition under dis^ 
cuiision, it wi)l be well to ask, in the first place» 
vvhat is intended to be implied by the express 
sipn:^< A Church Establishment ? '^ In order 
tQ^ enlarge the neutral field of inquiry, we begin 
witbdisdaimiiig the restriction of the argument 
to aiiy particular form of doctrine or discipline. 
Whether the Ebtabliished Church of this realm 
biS, or be not, a pure or useful church, is not 
now the question. It is sufficient at present fa 
shew,'that some church establishment, and that 
of a nationktl kind, is: necessary; each nation 
and each church reserving the right to argue 
the details .of the question in connexion with 
its own particular circumstances, as occasion 
may require, 

Bishop Stillingfleet defines a national church, 
establishment as follows :-->-*' By the Church 
of England I mean that society of Christian' 
peo[de which in this nation are united under 
the same profession of faith, the same laws 
of government, and rules of Divine worship. 
And that this is a very consistent and true, 
notion of our Established National Church, 
I proved from the very notion of a church»; 
wbieh 18 a society of men united together for; 



their order and government according to 
rnles of the Christian religion. And since tber 
lowest kind of that society, namely, congrega*'- 

' ■ ■ • • • 

tions for worship, are called churches; sinee* 
the largest society of all Christians is accouhfed 

■ • • 

a true catholic church; and both from their 

• . ... 

union and consent in some common thing; I 
said I did not understand why a national societtf 
agreeing together in the same faiths and nnder^ 
the same government and disciplhiCj niqy not be 
as truly and properly a church as any pdrticu^ 
lar congregations; — because the narrowness or 
largeness of extent doth not alter the nature 
of the thing; the kingdom of France ^being 
as truly a kingdom as the small kingdom of 
Ivetot : and as several families make one king- 

■ • • • , 

dom, so several lesser churches make one na« 
tional*." 

Archdeacon Paley's definition is more brief 
and specific, and will therefore better, suit 
the present purpose. ** The notion of a reli- 
gious establishment,'^ he remarks, " compre^ 
hends three things ;— a clergy, or an. order of 
men secluded from other professions to a,ttend 
upon the offices of religion ; a legal provision 
for the maintenance of the clergy; and the 
confining of that provision to the teachers. of a 



* See StiUtogfleetoB SepteitibB (IWl), p; 287. 
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MWti6!ily/Wfi^.«>f C^P9|liWi)ty, |f»D3? ORppf Oje^fk 

ai «»0Pfi»t.^ ^wakerf i or if the dergy h^e 
m ftlher prwision thfta wljftt ithiey deri,Yp Qrqpi^ 
4ke yQl|9<it%ry cptijtnbp^^ioii of Miieir hjearfer^^ 
V if Ihp pcftYWion which |J|te law? a^ign tp 
^e «Vi|i|>pr:( g( religion b^ exXef^e^ to yarioij» 
^^ta jao^ 4«i)pgiu^ioas of Phristi^qsj fher# 
«>5iNtf,niS ftatioB«4 religjoi? pr est^bl^ed qjbi»r^ 
aficorrfipg to *]'!'? 8«ose whicl^ |lie?(? t/ernjjt afp 
umi^ly meaipt tp cpijTey *.'-' Jt is jrf i;i|p]^ a^ 
i;9talbl)^nifto^ th/i^ MTc pre4i.ca|e t^ j^^ily. 
. fo coii8^4ewng t|»i? Mi?p.oFt«it qi^st^ i^ j^ 
bifA ruasopftttle t^^t pur opBwueijts shpuJd en^e^^. 
Ypur U9t to inqlp^e in the ^eftftif ion of a iM^^i^ 
ch«rph wbaV^pies »pj; of righj; belong to j^ ; ^ 
cantipp wj^lch will not J)e tjiqught SMp?rfli;pn^ 
by those who have read certain works whioh ^j^vp 
9ppparp4 pi) thiji sftjijppt. Some writprnf, /for 

' * Paleyy Moral Philosophy, p. 430. '' 

- t To olmate any pombie misappKhenupn, the aathoe df 
*•»!*»» think* if; flg^toiM^ for aU ^ ff^te, lp)f^ia^!)y,^ 
i^^if fj^ich jjnay occuf r^jatiye to the djity of the piyjl ma- 
gistrate, and the nec^ssily for a church establbhment under 
his sanction, he 18 not in' the remotest manna resting Ae 
MHue of ^e q^auch pf Cbrat on human aBtborily.. ib 

^Vfl'<*.fNF» "»*i|fW4» of pi*pp Sti%g^t, "If tl<«»e jjB 
any such C^ristiaas in (he world, that hqld fi prince an es- 
^iial part of a Christian church, let Mr. Baxter confbte 
them; but I am none of them, for I do believe there were 
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examptey have seen fit to mclude in tbeir iddf q( 
a ohurch establisbment an iQ9tttu.tioQ which giv^ 
the civil magistrate a iitriotly religiou$ fi^Qctiqqi; 
and have even appealed to. our Tbirty^seyecith 
Article in proof of their a^^rtion, though half 
of that very Article was expressly coQstruo|e4 
to correct the error of *^ some slanderpus fol(:$ 'f 
who had adopted such an opinion.; 1^ c^in* 
in argatngfor the necessity of an EstabJisihQieiit^ 
oiir dissenting opponents must not represent ^^ 
as contending for the toleration of abuses. J[( 
should be recollected that it is not any partis 
cular model of an Establishment which is at 
present the question : it would therefore be nq 
answer to the argument derived from^ nece^sity^ 
to shew, even were it possible to do so, that in tb$ 
Church of England our orders are corrupt, oni: 
doctrine unscriptural, and our discipline wholly 
unsound. Before we enter upon any such con- 
isiderations, we must first settle the preHmiUary 
question; and if this were more fully decided 

if there were none left.^ I do believe the power of tie leys 
lo be a distinct thing from the office of the civil magistra,te.** 
StUliMgfleet on Separation, p. 297. — Still if God is pleased 
lo enploy in any case a series of means or instruments be- 
iweep a cause and effect* those means or instrumentis may 
be spioken of as necessajryy vrithout meaning to derogate from 
hia a«perintendinj|; and all-disposing Providence. They are 
accessary because God appoints them ; not because he 
cQApUi not do witbont them. 
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in the minds of contending parties-^-especiidljr 
among men of true piety who in the main 
agree in their views of Christian doctrine and 
are really zealous for the cause of religion- 
far less difficulty would occur in adjusting the 
details. Certainly no man who felt disposed 
to allow the necessity of an Established Church 
for the preservation of Christianity in a country^ 
could secede on the ground of general prin- 
ciple, even though he should feel bound to do 
so on account of the real or supposed corrupt- 
ness of a particular church. Much less woidd. 
subordinate points — such as mere questions of 
ceremony, or the minuter shades of disputed 
doctrines— -be suffered to separate from the 
Establishment those who acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of its tenets on all essential subjects*. 



** The innamerable defects/' says a living anthor^ 
arising from the infinnity of our common, nature are not 
to be charged on the constitution and ordinances of any par- 
ticular church, or alleged as a cause of separation from it : 
the aggregate must bear the character of the individuals of 
ivhich it is composed. Nothing is mt>re easy than general 
declamation against a Christian community ; but yon must 
first reform our fallen nature, before such statements can 
have the force of argument. If, therefore, any church — I 
now speak generally — be established on the foundatibn of 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief comer-stone; if it provide, so far as buman prudence 
can, for a succeission of faithful men to inculcate the gteat 
mjstery of godliness on the people; if it duly administer the 
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In order to facilitate the discussionj let us 
take up the subject at the initial pointy by 

sacraments of Christ's institution; if it propound scriptural 
articles of ftith, and afford devotional formularies of public 
worship; it is no solid objection against such a church Id 
state that a larger effusion of the Holy Spirit has rested on 
it at one period than at another, — that spme things are found 
in it, and especially as to the actual administration of its 
ministers, which every sincere firiend of it laments, and la- 
bours to nemove^-^that languor and a secular spint are, al 
times, too generally apparent, — ^that instances of erroneous 
or even heretical instruction may be detected, — or that local 
inconveniences arise from the particular effects of its general 
arrangements:-— these are points which no alteration of an 
ecclesiastical platform can wholly amend. To advance 
these objections is only to say, that the church in questimi 
is not a perfect one. Before the members of such a church 
can consistently withdraw from its communion, a case mt»t 
be shewn, something like to that of our Reformers when they 
came out from the Church of Rome; — that her doctrines and 
ceremonies, once pure and edifying, have become decidedly 
unscriptural and idolatrous ; that she has altered the articles 
and formularies of her faith, corrupted the truths of her 
first founders, and brought in doctrines which sap and over- 
throw, directly or by consequence, some of the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity ; whilst a claim of infallibility is set up, 
all attempts at reformation spurred, and those who would 
retosn to her own original tenets persecuted and silenced. 

" Till thl; is done, each individual Christian seems to me 
to be in conscience obliged to submit, in matters on which 
liie Scriptures have no where decided, to such a churcK as I 
have been describing. It is not for him to contemplate ah-, 
stractedly his natural rights, to speculate on every possible 
improvement of ecclesiastical order, to allege minute or acci- 
dental defects or abuses, to consider himself as designated 
to invent a new and more pure order of discipline, and to 



sbewisig, Firit, That » Cbumh EaUb|i«jba)6iQt— 
meaning b j that ^j^preo^iot^ a natipn^l <mi9*^ 

lawful: Secondly, That it is expedient: Thirdly, 

TkfA'\i^'i9san4tiowd by Scripture: Aud^ FQurthIy« 
That it 19 ip truth ^^ necessary for th^ prcsefyi^ati&n 
qf Christianity among the people of all ranks 
^4 de^oipinatioos.'* 

<£t jmirpiwi^f n% -of hb itktioa te ottif n, %iid ibe aetttl 
eiieuaaliinces n^ which he k amfrOBOided Ittermiiiablt 
€oifo8ion mmi arise from such «. ooaduvti a mail riiight bI* 
iMMt [quite] aii well act diva i|s^ hia ffih||iBGtieit to ciril a«« 
flioiky* AH aooietyy whetiiav qi^ or fdigioaa, kapliea a 
pantud aaciifice of our aataral Uber^ fiv ihe oobibioii 
hcnefil. 

^ Nay, I may perhaps be thought bold in what I state} 
b«t i m^l mot scruple to avow farnkfy My own opiaioD, thai 
bp&Mra an incHwdual proceeds aawarraiitably to disturb the 
unity of a ehureh by separation and division, he should he 
l^epared to reply to those two questions :^«^s be ready to 
aukpsrt altogethar the exiitiag establishment of ohurdiH 
poUty 1 And, Has he a ftdv probability of subatitoting foir it 
another deciMlvcly better Y^^Because the subv^csion of aoyi 
church would inevitably follow^ if each individual were to 
asm after his example, which, so fi|r as he is eoncemed^ he 
aiAhorixee and encowages : and beoauae, if nothmg gseatly 
superior is, in a fanr prospect of human events, lihefy to jam*, 
coed, idi the guilt of disturbing without amending, of ex- 
citing concision witii no adequate countervailing advantage, 
wiM He at his door-^'-^iiev. 1>. Wikon's Strmm b^mt tftc 
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SECTION I. 
A CH0BCH EfiTABUS^aiBVT LAVJTVL. 

To per?piu» igWfW* ^ *be c wtrowjisjies wbi^M 

baye pccwrred ^n t^i^s sab^t, it miyr ^pe^v f^ 

si^perfiuous ii^a^ tP proVQ so prefy JKi<;)4er^ a 

pr^posUioi^ ^ ^h^ a^^icHtal lEIsitabli^b^d 4?hi^rqb 

}f^la^f(ih The(99,rIyIH6S|e^er3theixM;elve3][>ey€;F 

enitejrt^fnq^ an.jr ^^ppi^jpn .^n tbU p«:t pf (bfi 

q^je^tion^ aud, ey^n ^9 ^e prefiqat n^y^ %\^^ 

great body of thp$i? wbp quit ^un Qomvl^^la^^^ 

(dp w oijjy pft g^bpF4iBftte grow^i?. Tb^ 

dii^pelisb soipc of puf dPOtriPfiP §r <?er§mwi§»J 

tbpy are ^itraqt^d by «W«e mode pf W(»rship 

giore cpngenial to their ta^P; or tbey ar# jppT 

pellpd by some f^£^ pf supposed def^t in ^^ 

life or preaching of their regujl^r pa^tpr; bwt 

it p^yer occurs to tbem^ ^p the ground pf tfceir 

pr^qtic^ disseni;, thM P fl^tipqal efitftWishmeofe 

Hl}ftraft€41u comdfre49 U unlawful, Yet ^m\k 

1^ fit pre^e^^ tb® opiuipn of mwy -^ Pis^^atpp^ 

pp pripciplfi," whp~ip addition to the pl4 ftrgi^» 

ments, th^t oqr formularies are ii^ npmerpus 

respects e^sLpieptippublf?* PHr ?lergy v^ry gepe- 

rally irr^ligipus and worldly, an4 our whple 

system tinctured with popish and unscriptufal 

practic^g-masger^pp § prdiRilBary whigb fprbi^ 
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all further discussion^ that a national establish* 
ment under every modification is unlawful. A well* 
known modern opponent of the Church of Eng- 
land remarks: **They(theDissenters) discern the 
impropriety of all religious establishments what- 
ever*;** while another maintains that men are 
bound to dissent from an established church, 
** even though the doctrines preached be the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and the ministers prac* 
tise what they preach f." Similar instances in 
abundance might be produced ; and they are 
hot confined to persons of any particular doc^ 
trinal tenets, but are comnion to many menibers 
jof ieVery denomination of Dissenters who adopt 
the principles of Independency. It is, however, 
but justice to the Dissenters in general to re» 
mark, that it is from the Unitarians that we 
chiefly^ though not exclusively, hear the argu* 
ment in question. 

A principal difficulty in answering such asser* 
tibns arises from their novel and unqualified 
nature. The mind is hardly prepared to dis- 
cuss propositions so widely differing from the 
sehtiinents of the best and wisest of menij; in 

• Sec Dr. Styles's ** Legend of the Velvet Cushion.*' 
t See " New Covenng for the Velvet Cushion.^ 
' %.** The majority of the people of England/' observes 
lis. Burke, ** far from thinking a religious national establish- 
ment iaihwfulf hardly think it lawful to be without one.'' 
Bwke <m the French R^x^lutim, p. 147, 3d edition. 
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every age, and so hostile, as we conceive, both 
to scriptural authority and example. If they 

** It is a duty of sovereign princes/* remarks Lord Cla- 
rendoHy ** to preserve and provide Yor the advancement of 
religion, and for the due exercise of it, and devout leverence - 
to it, in their several dominions.'' Lord ClareiuM^teligimi 
and Polity, Vol. I. p. 1 . 

Let us also listen to that truly virtuous Republican, G^ 
neral Washington. After, long experience of mankiiid, he 
declares, as follows, his ddiberate sentiments, in his last adr 
dress to the inhabitants of the United States, on declining a 
re-election to the office of Chief-Magistrate of the Union : 
and we cannot follow up his remarks to their legitimate 
conclusion, without coming to the decision, that a natioiial 
church establishment is of high • importance, and, indeed, 
quite necessary, in a country, to prevent religion in the 
, course of years dwindling away almost to nothing; unless* 
supported, which we have no warrant to expect, by. little less 
than a constant miracle on the part of its Great Author. 
But for the development of this argument, and the proofs on 
which it rests, we must refer the reader to the remarks in thcf 
Fourth Section of this Chapter. The extract is as follows : 
** Of all dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labour to subvert these great pillars of human happi^n 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of men and of citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and cherish them. A volume could not trace dU 
their connexion with private and public felicity. . Let it 
simply be asked. Where is the security for property, for re-* 
putation, or for life, if a sense of religious obli^tion desert 
^he oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice"? And let us with caution indulge the suppositioa 
that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever, 
may be conceded to the influence of a refined edacation oa 
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tt# tatid^ all attempts to improve ottr own 
dHircb, or any national ohtfrob;- aM tsopev- 
fluous: for it would be absurd to prune and 
water a pestiferous weed } it should be wholly 
eradicated^ «nd the itoH as seoft » possiiMef frecid 

.. But is the proposition on which the objeotion 
fftsis iroe ? Is It quite €ert^dn th«t' » mMiMal 
MtablishitiefM, evetx tbottgft ptit€ itt its dti>6trttt6 
fittdf feithful in its administration, is stiK unlaw- 
Ull Whafe say the maintainetffr of this sedti« 
HfMtttf th^Gttfeof th€l brd«l}tfs(h t^t^litjr itf wtitldl 
jdillfc^b &nd state wefe indissolubly blended; 
wd that to an extent far beycMOKl what is ne- , 
•ofanUiy, 6r eren des«r8pble,r under the Chi^i9fi«ti 
dikptms&tioiir ?" If an ^stdtbtished chuf ch wetg 
klhingfundamcntaUy unlawful, would Jehovah 
biOMKilf ba^e instituted sticb a prededienti 

ftfindiT if « pex^Okst tfmdtiii^^ Mison and etp^OiitictlhfH 
Mtridt us ftt es^eel tktt natioifal' MArtditf cate pttvtA in ez-^ 

. «^ ^iSis 6«lMtamiaM7 tfttt, thit vMtre or MiMfitjr* is^^M 
a^dt/^tiify 4^tfi ^ p^^\^ f^€tft!tiktc^TMi the' tnhf eni^tiiii 
ilM mtft& otf leM fofrce to crrery sp^9^ of govcf^nicliit. WM 
A»t i« a Att^^e fAett^ io H catt^ look with' indii^ri^iitee vtpdtt 
m^tfpti^t^ alt Ae* ther fbtfAdaHMsr of tMsr fal>rioT 

' '^ I»r6)tt<rt6 thcfo; ai^ a^ c^jdcf of piimavjr hta|krrftoc€fi Msiii' 
alfloMlbi!' fte^gietWMd A^ntshti of ktt^raledgi^. ItffHi^i^t^ 
Ht&titaf iSke^tttiMte of a^ jfbir^rtiiMriV ftjUe^fbrce i&fiiV^ 
dj^lStoft, it ii^ eMetitittl lIM ]^«Mie oj^ilHoii aWttltl be eit^ 
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WiEmld be hare opened such ti door for abvue^ 
or have afford^ so pfaunble a pt etesft for mn^ 
lowftil imitation? The J^widb pK>lity^ it it 
repeated, was of a rery pecoiiar kind, and is 
far from being in all respects a pattern for die 
Christian chnrch; but if a national estobtlsihiMnt 
bad been in itself absiractedfy ih^l It oo«1d 
newr, nnder any modification, have been santi^- 
tioYied by the Supreme Legislator bims^f. 

Again: How was it that our Lord never 
warned bis disciples against ^moh a profanation^ 
And how happened it that his AposU«9 never 
forbad gorernors to interfere in the conoerns 
of religion, if sncb interference were unlawful} 
It sureij does not follow that because therfr is 
but one Sapremie Head of the Church, a ntler 
may not be, under Christ, a temporal bead in 
his own dominiaiis^« Our Lord's own appoint^ 

• " Head." — As this term is frequently objected to, it may 
no* be sapetflsowi t» quote ^im. Mbimmg rem«A:t of th<i 
vemrMt H«oker wprnt it. ** Tbis Utm,'' ke obstfvev^ ^ is 
so fit t» signify di binds^ of awpmotkyif ptSKsmiifenos, ami 
<skutitj^, tbatnothingismore ordinary than t^ nss^ it itt vdgat 
wfmeA, afeMk in onr comiuon understandittg so to Mke it* K^ 
tbtBcfove, Cfaois^Btt- kings may hwt any p«#*emiMniC« or 
ehie% »boi« aH otbors-^-^aWMiigfa it be less tbstf that wbkb 
Vhnodoto Bcaa gif stb , wfao jj^acstttb kisgs smMig^l ttrtr pthm* 
lipal ttttnibcss lirbctfeuwlsr-pul^e fi]a<5ti6A ki i^^ be* 

iiiigetK and dcnieO^ vol bttt IhaS «f tbitt mhiek kave p«MI« 
ivtelaiMkikecmi^wmff^^ Itttk sdl tkevtst at eem* 

mand in regard to the commaad of bis-^oAco; whkk is «s pi^ 
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.nient of the twelve Apostles, in veiiy probable 
allfiston to the twelve Patriarchs^ and of the 
sevehtjr subordinate, ministers to the seventy 
elders, has not been unplausibly considered an 
indirect recognition of a regular national church 
establishment. But, not to insist upon this, 
the very character given to civil rulers, and 
the duties assigned to them in Scripture, strongly 
indicate the lawfulness of an established church. 
^ Kings shall be its nursing fathers, and queens 
its nursing mothers.'^ Had the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim: been converted to Christianity, can we 
for a moment suppose it would have beeti un* 
lawful for them to have converted their syna- 
goguesinto Christian temples ; or that they ought 
to have been told to abstain from interfering, and 
to leave the whole to t^e voluntary agency of 
private individuals ? Or had the Emperor Nero 
been converted, would St. Paul have blamed 

cure that peace and good order to be especially kept in tbiogs 
concerning the first table — and if hereupon they term him 
the head of the church which is [in] Aw hmgdam; it should not 
seem so unfit a thing. Which title surely we could not com- 
mnnipate to any other ; no, not although it should at our 
hands be exacted with torments. But what b our meaning 
herein is made known to the world ; so that no man which 
will understand can easily be ignorant that we do not impart 
unto kings when we term them headi, the honour which is 
properly given to our Lord and Saviour Christy when the 
blemed Apostle in Scripture doth term Him, The Head ofthM 
C»iireft.''~JSbcfef. Pol. book viii. 
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hitn for establishing the worship of the one 
true God» and Jesus Christ whom he hathsent, 
in place of the classical superstitions of GreecQ 
and Rome? And how is it that the early 
fathers, who lived so near the apostolic agQ# 
and had never been perverted, as we may be 
alleged to be, by early prepossessions in favour 
of an established church, are not recorded to 
have protested against the fir^t innovs^tiga } 
How ag^in is it that the unlawfulness of the 
practice was never discovered, we will not say 
by our own immediate reformers and martyrs, 
who we're firm advocates for an established 
churchy but by those to whom our dissenting 
brethren might with more presumptive confi- 
dence appeal ? How wais it that such men as 
Calviii and Beza on the continent^ or Knox 
in Scotland, never made the discovery ? Their 
complaint, as well as that of our own Puritaa 
divines, was that the existing governments of 
Vheir respective countries were hostile to a 
pure fprm of religion; that they would u&t 
gUe their co-operation to the cause of God ; 
but it never once entered their imagination^ 
that if such' co-operation were proffe^edi it wfus 
to be poire(nptoriIy refused on account of its 
abitiract unlawfulness. Galvin taugbt> that if 
bishops conducted themselves as true servants 
of Christyv;''. itbi^ne was no aaf^tbema which 
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seceders did not deserve/' The divines of the 
Augsburgh Confession professed that they were 
reluctantly obliged to dissent, <' because the 
popish bishops persecuted the poor people 
with unheard-of tortures/* They strongly 
deprecated the idea of dissenting without pal- 
pable necessity. Melancthon, Luther, and 
Bucer, were equally advocates for an establish- 
ment^ and an episcopal one alfo. Beza himself 
professed that he never intended to prescribe 
Geneva as a model for other churches. Indeed, 
so notorious is the fact, that Bishop Stillingfleet 
did not scruple to affirm that *' all the old 
Non-conformists did think themselves bound 
to conmiunicate with the Church of England, 
and did look upon separation from it to be sin, 
notwithstanding the corruptions supposed to be 
in it." " This I have proved," continues tfee 
Bishop, ^' with so great evidence in the fore- 
going discourse, that those who deny it may, 
with the help of the same metaphysics, deny 
that the sun shines*." Indeed, in quitting 
even the grossly corrupt communion of , the 
Church of Rome itself, the chief Reformers pror 
fe$sed to do so only for the same reason, to use 
their own expression, for which *' they would pull 
down a house when the next was on fire.". Men 

* SliBingAeet on Separation, p.' 73. 
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like these tvept day and night over the real or 
Apposed defects of most of the then existing 
national church establishments $ bnt it remained 
with their successors to discover that the princU 
pie itself was as unscriptural as the details. They 
wished for nothing more than '* a scoarge of 
small cords" to purify the temple: they never 
suspected that the whole edifice ought in duty to 
be destroyed. And, indeed. He to whom this 
allusion^ naturally leads us — He who was our 
great Exemplar — was a constant frequenter 
of the national church of his native land : and 
what would have been his language if, when 
he stood in the temple, and proclaimed, as on 
the great day pf the feast, the words of eternal 
life, he had been told by any of his professed 
disciples, in the language already quoted, that 
** though he preached the Gospel, and preached 
it faithfully," and "practised what he preached," 
yet that they could not in conscience attend his 
ministry, ** because they had an objection to an 
ecclessastical establishment," and *' discerned 
the unlawfulness of all religious ei^tablishments 
whatever"— k)f course the Jewish included ? 

It has been piously, and not unaptly, remark- 
ed, in reference to the Established Church of 
England, though we do not urge it as a regular 
argument, from its liability to abuse, that ^Hhe 
frequent interpositions of Divine Providence in 

C 2 
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jtb^ presfirvation of our church juatify the per- 
suasion that its establishment is law/uL * If it 
}iad not been the Lord who was on onrside^ 
wb^ mm rose up against us ; then they had 
f wajlowed us up quick, when their wrath wm 
kindled against u&' Can we look back, and 
<K>iitemplate our church at first drawing it» 
infant breath, after having narrowly escaped d#« 
sti^uQtion, in the reign of H^nry VIII. ; as losing 
its indulgent nurse by the pretnal;ure death of 
J^ward VI. ; as nearly destroyed with fire by 
the cruelty of Mary ; as cherished^ protected^ 
and reared to manhood by the fostering eve^ 
prudence^ and wisdom of Elizabeth ; and not 
Acknowledge the hand of God in keeping it 
alive amidst such manifold dangers? And if 
W^ 91^11 to mind its astonishing deliFcrance 
from distraction in the reign of James I. ; its 
distressed condition under Charles L ; its resto* 
iMiorn to its former honours on the return of 
Charles IL ; its perilous state from the popish 
superstition of his brother James; its increasing 
prosperity after the Revolution ; and the lively 
intereis^ tor its welfare manifested during the 
reikis of the house of Hanover ; we must con- 
fess, that Jehovah has been unto it a wall of fire 
rotnud about, and the glory in the midst of it**^ 



» « . 



^ Cvstanoe^i Soney of ihe RefcnimtioBy p% flVO^ 
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SECTION H. 

' A CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT EXPEDIENT. 

BuTy not to insist lotig^r oti so obviotrs a pro- 
position ^ the foregoing— -namely, that an 
established chureh is lawful, some farther ar- 
gaments for the truth of which will incidental^ 
occur in the progress of our remarks— let us- 
advance to the second consideration; for, as 
the Apbstlie observes on another occasion, 
many things may be lawful which are not ^x- 
pedient. In the present case, however, the ex- 
pediency is a^ demonstrable as the lawfulness; 
and though expediency is not itself a sufficient, 
or even in many cases a legitimate, argument 
in moral qnestions, yet it is always pleasing to 
fitici that what the mind approves as allowable 
in principle, experience verifies as beneficial 
HI its tendency. 

ft would ht unworthy of a Christian actvo- 
cate to rest the expediency of an establisl^ed 
church upon its social and political benefits; 
ttoongl^' in a snfeordfnateJ view these are of no 
trivial importance. Kefigion is intimately 
connected with^ the best interei^ of a State; 
and heathen legislators^ themselves^ discovered 
the expediency of sfipeh^hferiing the one by 
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what they knew of the sanctions of the other*. 
How much more, then, must the . public 
recognition of Christianity, which is a reve- 
lation from God himself, be a blessing to a 
nation ? If we view its effects upon the prin- 
ciples and morals of all classes of society *, if 
we consider how forcibly it tends to restrain 
crime, to soften ferocity, and to humanize 
war ; how powerfully, while it inculcates con- 
tentment and obedience among the people^ it 
enforces equity and moderation in their go- 
vernors; how it elevates character, confirms 
every moral sanction, and increases the sanctity 
of oaths and compacts ; with all its thousand 
benign and balmy influences ; surely it cannot 



* " We find/' says Bishop Warburton, " that all states 
^d people in the ancient world had an established reUgianJ* 
(Divine Legation, Vol. i. p. 231.) And again :/\There 
IS scarcely a legislator recorded in aDcient history but what 
pretended to revelation and Divine assistance.*' (p. 103.) 
France indeed has, since Warburton wrote, tried the expert- 
ment of founding a civil government upon principles little short 
of Atheism. But how did it succeed ? Warburton did not live 
to tell us, but Burke did, and to him the incredulous may 
refer. The author would seriously ask those who see^' l4e 
improprkty of all ecchsiasHcal estabUskmmU whateoer^ 
what is the exact line of conduct which they think a Chris- 
tian government ought to pursue ; or how far short it ought 
to stop of the example set by the French philosophists ? Is 
not a state without any public ecclesiastical establishment, 
virtually a deistical, or rather an atheistical one I 
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but be expedient ta recognize it as the religions 
of the state, and to appoint a national appara- 
tus for its promulgation. Opinions may differ 
as to its details, and these are not at present 
the question; but its leading moral features 
are obvious to all ; and scarcely any system of 
professed Christianity can be so corrupt as noi 
to be practically better than a total deprivation 
of its influence. We see this even in countries 
where the established church labours udder all 
the manifold errors and delusions of the Papacy 
itself*. 

But it is with its religious expediency^ if we 
may so speak, that we are at present concern- 

* It would be both unnecessary and impracticabie in the- 
present work, to enter into a detailed view of the civiL benefits- 
conferred by Christianity on mankind ; though every thing 
that can be urged on this subject bears strongly upon the 
expediency of a national church establishment. The reader 
may consult, among other works on this interesting subject 
Bishop Porteus's valuable pamphlet, entitled, " The Bene- 
ficial Effects of Christianity on the Temporal Concerns of 
Mankind, proved firom History and Facts." Happily, oa 
iha point at least. Dissenters and Churchmen are agreed ; 
for, as the eloquent Robert Hall remarks, ** True religion^ 
founded on the sacred oracles, is the pillar of society, the 
safeguard of nations, the pairent of social order — which 
alone has power to curb the fury of the passions and 
secure to every one his rights : to the labourer, the rewards 
of industry ; to the rich, the enjoyment of their wealth ; to 
nobles, the preservation of their honours ; and to princes, the^ 
stability of their thrones."^ 



ed. We are advocating the cause of an esta- 
blishment simply and exclusively as a spiritual 
institution ; as an instrument in the bands of 
Gcd for the preservation and communication 
of reKgious knowledge, and for the salvation of 
the souls of men. And if, as we trust, this point 
can be satisfactorily proved, it will be amply 
sufficient to shew the expediency of a national 
church establishment; or, rather, expediency 
will be merged in the higher argument of 
necessity. 



SECTION III. 

A CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT SCRIPTURAL. 

XiET US pass on, then, for the present, to the 
third point for consideration ; namely. That a 
national ecclesiastical establlsbineut is not w.jth* 
out ^ sanction Qf Scr^tuf)s. 

If we look even so for back as the patriarchal 
age of societyj^ yre fincj expres$ appr6batiot| be- 
stowed in the sacred ;ei?ri(iugs upoi^ \ho^ yshf^ 
&ept up a reguli^r form of devotion amoiug 
their dependents. It was the high encomium 
of the Father of the Faithful, that " h^ WQ^Id 
command his children and hi^ househioJd lifter 
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hini^ tbat they ahmild keep the way of the 
Lord^ to do justice and jodgmefit/' Now whea 
it is recollected that Abraham was not a mere 
private individual, but that his *^ household" 
wafi in fact a large and powei;fnl clan ; and that, 
moreover, the promise was made in connexion 
with the prediction that '^ Abraham should 
surely become a great and miglity nation ;" we 
may perceive, even in this early stage of society, 
some of the essential elements of a publicly 
established church. The wiiole, also, of the 
antediluvian history proceeds on the same 
principle ; for it surely will not be contended^ 
that as soon as, by the increase of population, a 
father of a family had become the head of a 
village, or the governor of a tribe, that he was 
immediately to withdraw the sanction which he 
had formerly given to the worship of Jehovah, 
lest his public capacity should vitiate what 
before was lawful in his private one; If we 
trace this principle in its application to large 
communities,wesball find nothing to prevent^ but 
every thing to encourage, our applying it to the 
casie of a regular national church establishment; 
But a still more convincing scriptural sanction 
may be inferred from thecaseof the Jews, already 
alLuded to ; and surely it is a consideration not a 
little forcible, that in the only nation for whieh 
Jehovah condescended immediately to legklate 
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he saw fit doftely and inseparably to unite the 
ecGiesiastical with the civil polity. We find 
the temporal governors, David, Asa, Jehosha«> 
pbat,^^ and Josiah, frequently * legislating in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and patronizing in a va* 
riety of ways the public cnltivation of religion^ 
and thisi with the express and frequent atppro* 
bationof Jehovah himself. Our state, there* 
fore, as Hooker justly remarks, is in this respect 
^ iaccdrdittg to the pattern of God's own ancient 
elect people; which people was not part of 
them the commonwealth, and part of them the 
church of God ; but the self-same people, whole 
and entire, were both under one chief governor, 
on whose supreme authority they did aU depend.** 
In passing on to a later period, and arriving 
at the era in which the Gospel was first pro- 
mulgated, we may fairly claim the continuance 
oi this sanction, unless it can be shewn ta have 
been superseded by express injunction. This, 
however, will probably not be attempted ; for 
even such 'passages as '* My kingdom is not 
of this world" would not be urged in this 
connexion by any candid and judicious oppo- 
nent, since they only imply, what is not dis- 
puted, that temporal ends were not the objects 
of the New-Testament dispensation; but they 
have no bearing on the question of an esta- 
blished church, so far as that church is con-* 
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scientiously, however imperfectly, designed for 
the attainment of objects not of human policy, 
but of spiritual utility, and with a simple aim 
to promote the increase and perpetuation of 
" pure religion." 

The Dissenter will, however, still demand, 
*' Why is it, that, if a national church esta- 
blishment was consistent with the intention^ 
of our Saviour, he did not, either by himself or 
his Apostles, expressly clear up the point?" To 
this we reply, that we may conceive very suf- 
ficient reasons why much should not be said in . 
the New Testament on the subject. For, in 
the first place, all the prejudices, habits, and 
persuasions of his disciples must have been 
in favour of a national church establishment: 
they had themselves been educated under one, 
and could never suspect, unless it were plainly , 
declared, which it certainly is not, that under 
the new economy such an institution, which 
before was of Divine appointment, had become 
unlawful. Had one of the Apostles been the 
instrument of converting a heathen prince and 
the majority of his subjects to the Christian faith, 
does it appearcrediblethat hewould have thought 
of cautioning the newly evangelized government 
carefully to avoid the example of the Jewish eccle- 
siastical polity? — to build no temples; to appoint 
no public instructors \ and, in short, to steer as 
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widely as possible of every fhiiig reitttlhiiiig' a 
nationiil cbttrch establisbment ? 'On the ctm 
inry, woald he not natunKlly and instinctiyefy, 
unless specidly inser ucted ocherw^se^ har^ fcH- 
lowed up^ mutatis mutandis, the sfstttA m Which 
be had been hifnself cfAiM^ati^ ; and have cfar- 
nestty ejithorted his royal and senatorial don- 
terts to provide^ as far as possible, for the ek^^ 
tension and penimnenee o'^ the* Gospel attiong 
thebody ofth«{ieop^e/by^ibttti£ng a rejgnlatr 
nlltion^ chtifOh establiisbiiiient ? This appedhs 
m iMst a Very pr obabti^ ^festihiption ;-^a pre^ 
i^timption at aH events siifBoiently strong tb 
Aie^f th^rfol* our Lofd to hare expressly en-< 
joined \Au Aposttes to do what would so naiti- 
i^flHy^Mlow witbont soth excitement. Would, aC 
heit, bM& beefi superfluous^ and might ev€^ 
blive been injurious, by leading their minds 
£00 closely to* the oM systeiti, a*fd l-eviVirtg the 
Mtegering' prejudices Of their education infevonr 
Of the albolished parts of Juikistn. I^deedi 
considering the prepOsessiofls of ttie first dis^ 
d^Ies, Which lrins« have been strongly ofe the 
side of an ecc^iasticat polity coffnected With the 
state, it is morO Wonderfufl, perhaps, Chat there 
avemcautions against pressiitg tke sAtjeef too per^ 
ttnadouslytgpimtke &eiaitenations,ihfin thaft tfeere 
9,V6 niO! i»f>€cific iajuActroifiis t6^ the practice; 
Bttt a still' matlgef re&sott fofthis* ^VijgeA 
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Absence of saQclMD to a national church eatar 
Uisbment under the New-Testament dispem^ 
tion, is the cificuBostance that ourXord and lu» 
Ap6Btles were not speaking or writing to princes 
Bod legislators^lmt either to eodesiasties-or p'ri* 
vate individqaifi; and itJs a irafe; akhostL Ivith** 
oittt eKception, ia the Scriptnresj nofe to teacb 
pne class what are the duties of another, hvit 
to teach each what are its own*. Husbands 
axe enjoined to lore their WiiYe$» and wiV4i ta 
obey their husbands ; but husbands ard. not 
instructed to exact obedience, or wlvea Jovie^ 
Children are taught to submit t<y their pWi^Uk 
and parents not to p^roiroka their children ^ ^c*. 
vants to obey their masters, aiud ma(ster$ to be 
kind to their servants: but neither class is urged 
to insist upon what it has a right to demand 
from the othec«. It remains tOjbe proved tib^» 
if our I^ord 9iod his Aposttes bad b$en address* 
ing princes and senatprs, tb^y M^oidd not hs^y?e 
exhorted them to iQttndi.a chMQb est^ltsh* 
meut. Nay, even tJbo. negative qircumstaupe of 
the absence of all command to such persons to 
the contrary, is itself no feeble sanction £M;the 
practice^ for oUr, luord and his Apostlen^mtist 
have well kino wn#i. what is obvious to ev^ry moA 
ordittirily .Terse4 in human life,, that jtb^e 49 
usually M,strxmg9 and oftea unduQ^disposittQU 
in-penaioaa ini stations of anther ityj* tOi jdMttld 
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others to their own way of thinking ; so that it 
was far more probable that a newly converted 
pagan prince, accostomed in his days of ig- 
norance to a state religion which admitted no 
tolerance of unaccredited opinions, would err 
on the side of undue interference, than of too 
great an abstinence of civil enactment in mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical regulation. What need, 
then^ was there to press the necessity of an 
established church, when neither Jew nor Gen* 
tile disputed it ; when the latter universally em* 
ployed the public sanction for their pagan 
worship^ and therefore would naturally do the 
same for Christianity upon their conversion ;> 
and when the former not only had an establish* 
ment, but were inclined, as in the case of the 
Pharisees, to rest contented with its external 
forms, to the exclusion of the weightier matters 
of the law? Was there not rather need, on 
the other hand, expressly to command that no 
national church establishment should ever be 
founded under the Christian dispensation, if 
such had been the will or intention of its Divine 
Author? 

These conclusions would be valid, even 
stt)>po3ing that what has been admitted for 
the sake of argument were proved in hct-^^ 
namely, that the New Testament affords no 
sanction whatever to a national church esta-* 
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blrshment. But is this point so fully de- 
monstrated? 'On the coAtPary, does not the 
general tenour of the New Testament, to say 
nothing of particular texts,- appear to proceed 
on the supposition of there being an outward 
and visible church in Which- ofder, symmetry; 
and union are to be preserved, and that in 
a manner which cannot, on a large scale at 
least, be conceived possible but by means of a 
publicly recognized church establishment ? The 
organization of a regular apparatus for the in- 
struction of all ranks of the community in the 
faith and practice of the Gospel, appears to be 
not less a scripturally sanctioned duty, on the 
part of Christian rqlers, than the promotion of 
religion by a parent among his children, or by a 
master among his servants. It is forcibly ar- 
gued, on this subject, by Bishop Stillingfleet, 
that " Whatever tends to the support of religion, 
to the preserving peace and unity among Chris- 
tians, to the preventing dangerous errors and 
endless confusions, becomes, fronii the very na- 
ture of the thing and the end of a Christian 
society, a duty. For the general rules of go- 
vernment, lay "an obligation upon men to use 
the best means of advancing the ends of it. It 
being then taken for granted among all Chris- 
tians, first, that Christ is the Author or Founder 
of this society whi€h we call the church; se- 
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- condly, that he designs the continuance and 
preservation of it; and, thirdly, that the best 
way for its preservation is by an union of the 
members of it, provided the union be such as 
doth not overthrow the ends of it; we may 
;*ea3onab)y infert tbat whatever tends to pro- 
mote this union, and to prevent any notable in- 
conveniences' or mischiefs which may happen 
to it, is within the design of the 6 rst institution, 
although it be not contained in express 
ivords */* 

But here the general question begins to be 
60 intimately .mixed wHh the. particular one 
of church government^ that it is impossible to 
i^p^rftte them. We must therefore proceed. to 
the next division of the subject, since it was 
the general question only of the necessity of 
fi national church establishmeQt, and not the 
merits gf any particular form of doctrine or 
diiSjcipline, which was proposed to be considered 
in the present Essay. The author cannot, how- 
ever, but repoark in passing, in favour of the 
episcopal mode of church government adopted, 
not only in these realms^ but in far the greater 
part of the Christian world, that if it be true 
that in the first institution of the church there 
was a disparity of ranks; that not only w^ our 

^ Stilfogfltet <m SepwtlMi. IWP. 
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Lord superior in order to the Apostles, but the 
Apostles to the Seventy; — that, in a subsequent 
stage of the primitiye history, Timothy and 
Titus were appointed respectively to preside 
over Ephesus and Crete, with power to ordain 
presbyters, to apportion maintenance, to hear 
complaints, and adjudge controversies; that 
the angels of the Apocalyptic Churches are ad- 
dressed as the guardians and supervisors of their 
respective communities, with mtoy other simi- 
lar facts ; — ^then the basis upon which Episcopacy 
rests is not unfounded in Scripture, and the uni- 
versal church, in adhering to it for fifteen cen- 
turies, did no more than follow the Apostolic 
practice. 



SECTION IV. 
A CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT NECESSARY. 

We proceed now to consider the fourth propo- 
sition ; namely. That a church establishment is 
not only lawful, vluA expedient^ and sanctioned 
by scriptural authority^ but that it is in a high 
degree necessary for the preservation of Christi- 
anity in a country. 

Here again let us place the question on broad 
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ground. We are not then arguing in tliis dis- 
cussion for any particular form of ecclesiastical 
polity, whether episcopal ot otherwise. We are 
not defending any on? doctrine or ceremofijr 
of the United Church of England and Ireland^ 
As far as respects the present argument, ours 
may be the best or the Worst of churches^ or it 
may occupy any intermediate point in the soalf 
which the objector shall see fit to assign to it* 
We will admits and that not only for the mk^ 
of argutn^bt, but, to a certain extent, alas! f^t 
the sak0 of truth, and with earnest prayen 
for amendment, that in some of the dettfib. of 
church discipline and adtninistration, we yerify 
the remark of our pious Reformers, in* their 
preface to our Book of Common Prayer, that 
" There never was any Ihing by the wit of man 
so well devised or so sure established, which in 
continuance of time hath not been corrupted/^ 
Still all this is nothing to the present question, 
which derates only to then^iiessity of ^^e na- 
tional church establishment, and interferes not 
with the particular iherits of any. That neotlh 
sity we shall endeavour to substantiate, -FirHi 
from the nature cf things, and Secondhf^ from 
the testimony tf experience. 
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!• Frem the Nature of Thirds. 

It Wd9 th6 reply* of the late Mr. Smeaton to 
a speculator, who thought he had discovered a 
]>erpetual motion^ '* Sir, the thing is impossible ; 
do what you will, gravity will not be cheated." 
The remark applies forcibly to moral subjects : 
di)^ what we will, the proneness of all sublunary 
^ings to deterioration soon becomes evident: 
the best regulated mechanism for the benefit 
of mankind is liable to wilful or casual de- 
rangemeM; or even if it escape this^ it gra- 
dually wears away with the lapse of time, and 
needs a constant exciting impulse to counter- 
act that tendency to stop which it exhibits the 
first moment it begins to move. If there were 
any thing connected with mankind, of which 
mutability and vicissitude could not be predi- 
cated, it would certainly be that blessed dis- 
pensation which Jehovah himself ordained in 
heaven, and v^ich the Son of God came on 
earth to fulfil. Under the immediate isuperin- 
tendence of Him who rolls the stars in their 
wbits and guides the sun in his course, Chris- 
tianity, we m^ight have assumed, would> like 
those celestial bodies, shine steadily and brightly, 
undisturbed by the perturbations, unsullied by 
the pollutions, and unobscured by the mists of 
this lower world. 
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And such is, without doubt, the fact as it 
appears to an Omniscient Observer; to Him 
who knows the end from the beginning, and 
can foresee the issue of all the vicissitudes of 
human affairs in the final consummation of his 
own unchangeable designs. In the darkest nigtat 
of papal ignorance and superstition/ He beheld 
his own divinely revealed system in all it sce- 
lestial majesty, and could detach its intrinsic 
glories from the accidents and localities which 
affected its visible splendour. 

But though the Christian dispeni^ation^ like 
its Divine Author, is *' the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever;" yet it must not be forgotten^ 
that as far as it is connected with frail and falli- 
ble beings, its aspect is affected by the changes 
and cohflictions of human events. It has its 
alternations of triumph and depression: it is 
sometimes obscured by ignorance, at others 
depressed by persecution, and at others neg- 
lected through indifference. Now a national 
church establishment, in proportion to its de- 
gree of purity, is a powerful spring, perpetuitlly 
reacting against these and similar evils. It is an 
earthly barrier against an earthly aggression. It 
is not intended to usurp what is exclusively the 
office of the Spirit of God, but simply to coun^* 
teract the natural frailty and mutability of 
man. It may be viewed as an assistance mer* 
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cifuUy allowed to our weakness by Him wlhy 
knows our wants anJ pities oar infirmities. 
** The excellency of the power is" still exclu- 
sively ** of God j" but while " we have this trea- 
sure in earthen vessels/' no provision is super- 
fluous which may tend to guard against the effects 
resulting from the fragility of the recipient. 

Biit in reply to this it is urged, that Chris- 
tianity will propagate itself; or at least, that it 
may be safely committed to the providence of 
God and the voluntary agency of individuals! 
There is one sense in which this proposition 
is true, and another in which it is false. We 
hiay illustrate the case by a comparison. A 
valuable esculent introduced into a country 
will probably not be lost, but be preserved 
and multiplied ; but this is through the use of 
means. The inhabitants, finding its value, 
propagate it for their advantage; but if they 
should neglect its culture it would soon become 
extinct. Thus Christianity, when once planted 
in a country, (we are still speaking only, as the 
Apostle says, av0pairrtvov} will be preserved if 
due means be taken for that purpose^ of which 
a national church establishment is the most ob- 
vious and the most powerful ; but we have great 
reason to fear that it will ultimately dwindle 
away, or at least be greatly circumscribed in its 
exteission, as in a variety of cases has actually 
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happened, iCthis ^^ dead hedge'* be not pUuitod 
to preserve the ** quick.'* 

But it may be objected, that the feimiie if at 
variance with the argument. A state regiila* 
tion, it may be urged, is Qot necessary to indnoe 
the inhabitants of the South Sea islands to coL* 
tivate wheat or ptber newly-introduced regetat 
ble productions which they begin to find by 
experience so conducive to their temporal 
welfare. In like manner, it is argued, the smpfdy 
of religious instruction will always aoootonM^ 
date itself to the demand: so that if a! people 
feel its value, a national church establishment 
is unnecessary; and if they dp not, it can. be of 
little or no use. 

This objection is, however, clearly ioYalidi 
for in the first place, even in cases of tiamporal 
concern, and where the benefit of a particolAf 
measure is unquestionable, public encourage^ 
ment is not unfrequently given, at least fi>r a 
time, to promote its adoption. It would not 
be thought an unenlightened policy for a New 
Zealand Chief to ofier a bounty for the growth 
of wheat, which has been recently introduoed 
into his native islands ; or for an African Prinoe 
to hold out a remuneration for the culture and 
exportation of rice or cotton, with a view to 
supersede a less innocent species of traffic 
But J;his is not %h^ whol^v for, with grief it 
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must be spok^p^ risligioii is one of those thingSt 
whicby though of essential importance both for 
the public welfare of nations and the individual 
benefit of their members, stands jn need of every 
pe«sib]e sqppopt on account of the. natural 
hostility of the human heart to its provisions^ 
Few persons comparatively feel its necessity 
or are conscious qi its blessings^. It has to con-f 
tend with the inherent corruptions of the sinful 
ttiind, and the temptations of a world ^^ lying 
in wickedness.'^ Whatever, therefore, may. tend 
to promote its extension and preservation, or 
even, if we may venture so to speak, takeep it 
in countenance, is worthy of being adapted by 
a Christian Legislature. The sort of arguments 
which have been so fotqihly urged to shew 

t^at a parliamentary sai^tion and ^pecuniary 

- • ■ ' ... . . 

* " Whoever," gays a late writer, " looks into the his* 
tojqr of fotix^^t ages, a94 ot^i^erYe^ Jio^ W^^}^ ^^\VP^ ^^ 
been obstructed ^d debased by tyraqnic and corrupt 
governments, may see reason to congratulate a people when 
they are left to provide for tliemiselves in their spiritual 
ooneiientB, at Ihe single impulse of their own conscteoces. Yet» 
cpn^iderii^g the general disregard qf ips^pkijnd to every things 
that rel9,tes to another world, he may see stiU greater cause 
of congratulation, when by the special favour of Heaven, a 
pdople is blessed with truly enlighten^ and Chrislaan nilers, 
who Me no lea& studious |o prcunote their religi^uii a^clvaa*^ 
tag^9 tl^a« to establish and pe^p^tuate their ju^t rights, and 
i^ecure their temporal welfare.'' — Bates's Christian PoHtics, 
p. 208. 
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assistance are necessary for the general exten^ 
sion of education, and for the perpetuation jeven 
of the plans already commenced for that pur- 
pose, may be aptly applied to the case in ques- 
tion. In the former instance, it is justly con- 
sidered necessary to anticipate and guard 
against the mutability of events and the ordi- 
nary fluctuations of human opinions. We do 
not dare to hope, that because the cause of 
education is taken up with avidity to-day, it 
will be so to-morrow ; or that the machinery, 
to recur to a former allusion, will continue to 
revolve and do its lyork to future ages, unless 
the natural decay of momentum be provided 
for by means of a legislative school-establish- 
ment for the general population of the country. 
A similar train of argument will shew the great 
necessity of a national church for the perpetua- 
tion of religion. 

It may, however, be objected that this alleged 
necessity, if admitted at all, applies only to the 
preservation of some peculiar modification of 
Christianity, and not to the fundamental and 
essential parts of Christianity itself. We allow, 
the Dissenter may say, that a national esta- 
l>lishment is necessary for the preservation of 
the English, or the Scottish, or the Genevese, or 
any other humanly adjusted system of doctrine 
or discipline; but not for the preservation of vital 
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personal religion, which would flourish in a 
country, under the providence of God, without 
this pretended adventitious assistance, and would 
be far more pure, both in doctrine and admini- 
stration, than if cramped and thwarted by the 
trammels of an established church. 

We do i^ot, however, scruple, notwithstanding 
this objection, to contend for the proposition at 
the head of this chapter. That a church esta- 
blishment is in a high degree necessary for the 
preservation, not merely of a particular mode 
of doctrine or discipline, but of Christianiijf 
itself in a country. In order to justify this 
position, we hiust be allowed to enter somewhat 
farther into the details of the question ; and, in 
doing so, we should not think it is too much to 
affirm, that not only the general stock of national 
piety, but almost all that is exclusively Chris- 
tian among our dissenting brethren themselves, 
would in all probability ultimately lapse and 
decay, were it not for the powerful influence 
of a public ecclesiastical establishment. 

For let us suppose in the midst of a heathen 
nation a small society of sincere believers 
adorned with all that constitutes Christian 
perfection both in their doctrines and discipline, 
as far at least as perfection can be obtained in 
this imperfect world. But look again : se* 
veral centuries have elapsed; and wiUlitiibe 
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ittdividual. The prayers and scriptural lessons 
which are publicly and constantly read through- 
out the kingdom — to say nothing of the regular 
administration of the sacraments and all the other 
means of spiritual improvement afforded by a 
national church establishment — are benefits, the 
value of which we cannot appreciate but by com- 
paring the general state of feeling in a highly 
Christian community with that which prevails in 
heathen nations. In our own country, for ex- 
ample, does the Dissenting Minister find nothing 
done to his hands? * Has he as much preliminary 
ground to go over as aMissionary addressing men 
who have never heard of any of the first principles 
of religion? Must he spend his labour for years 
merely to convince his hearers of the existence 
of a God ? Is he obliged, like the Apostles^ to 

* Abundant testimony might be produced on this subject, 
and that from the most unexceptionable sources—the con- 
fessions of Dissenters themselves* *' I frequently^'' says a 
late eminent Dissenting Minister, " went to St. Andrew's 
church at the hour of prayer, and recollect perfectly the first 
time that the twenty-first chi4>ter of St. Luke being read 
by the minister in the desk made a deep impression upon me. 
Indeed, the Scriptures which I am now most conversant with 
ore iho9e I have heard read m the desk, or recited as texU 
from the piUpU, through the successicu of sixteen or eighieai 
jfears. I enjoyed going to churchy and devoutly joined ia 
the prayers and psalmody. My mind at times has been Bm 
elevated that I believe I could have received the summons of 
death with joy •"— %/ay« Idfe of Winierg pp, 9^ 10. 
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contend against almost insuperable prejudices 
in preaching the resurrection of the dead? Are 
the responsibility of man, his fall, and his sin- 
fulness; the divinity of Christ, his sacrifice and 
death; the Day of Judgment, and future re- 
wards and punishments, subjects wholly un- 
known, or obstinately discredited by the ma- 
jority of his hearers? Much as every pious 
churchman must lament the ignorance and ir- 
religion which are to be found among us. (and 
oh that they were speedily and effectually re- 
medied !), it would be a glaring exaggeration 
to admit any thing like the above representa* 
tion to be a correct view of the case. And if 
it be not, to what, under the blessing of God^ 
but to the powerful influence of a national 
ecclesiastical establishment existing for ages in 
the country, are we to ascribe the difference ? 
We are not contending that the great body of 
the people are sincerely religious; far from it: 
but they acknowledge the sanctions of religion; 
they admit the sacredness of their baptismal 
stipulations ; the bulwarks of the citadel are 
gained, so that siege may be laid immediately 
to the heart. The Dissenter is therefore in- 
debted more than he is apt to imagine to the 
National Establishment for the Sog tts ?a> afforded 
by our Articles, Homilies, Liturgy, and autho- 
r^ed translation of the Scriptures ; and for the 
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general ^ifftision of rdigions km>wl^dg^' by 
means of ^Qf- pttblicly ep^inted service attd 
lABtneictlotvs^ 

» Again i every sect is rendered more watchful 
by tbe inspection of a rital denofninatioii ; and 
there can be little doubt but thai the- alleged 
pa?ity of dissenting bodieiii, which is urged ks kh 
argument against the necessity of national est^^ 
blishments, results in a very coMiderd^ble mea- 
Mre from their presence and indirect influence'; 
aS' establifipfaed cb»rches^ i» fettirn, are stinritt- 
latefd tomore diligent'exertldn bythe proxi^ 
mity of dissenting soefetie^.- Indeed, such is the 
gravitating tendency of human* naitui^e, that vtrere 
ai national establishment altogether abolished, 
there is little probability- that the dissecting 
virtues which are urged as the ground of the 
present objection woutd very long survive. 

But, after alU tbe alleged purity of dissent^dg 
bodiee, allowing it to be sttbstantiated to th^ 
fullest esrtenc, and supposing further that it 
Could not be traced in any measure, directly 
or indirectly, to the influence of an established 
church, would not disprove the necessity fot 
such establishments } for a variety of resisotii^ 
might be assigned why small seceding bodies 
Mght^ in the nature of things, to rank com- 
paratively hi^er in their moral conduct and 
rdigious observatices than the bulk of a com- 
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itittdityi wko ciali (bems^lves ^^mberg of the 
national church. They are picked mens they we 
the few amodg the irlany: and even where they 
are not personally religious^ they tnustor^itHMriljr 
have thought on the Subject of religion ; wj^^w 
the body of the people in every natiioil^ar^ teH 
apt to ^^ care for none of theise thiumy^ Sn^ 
when two systems are dompared together, they 
ought to be weighed in equal acaleit. It hiimfmt 
to contrast a novel society with one. which hM 
hJEid time to become incrusted with abuseiri otf 
a small, itnd necessarily select, sect, in wfaioh 
discipline can be carried to a very oonsiderable 
extenty with the general run of a misicellahieoitt 
community!. B»bo|> Warburteo fdaoe^ this 
point in a forcible light, wheti, in coolbflAitis 
Bayle's Ap6logy foi^ the Epicureans, aod 
Atheists, he remarks ^ /* As to the lives x>f hi(Bl 
Epicureans and other Atheists,^ the reader .it 
first of aU desired to take notice of the fU« 
}acy he would obtrude upon tis in the judgmcM 
he makes of the two different principlee, bjr 
setting together the effects of Jtkeinn ha ifaey: 
appear in a majority of half % score men, aii4 
those of Religion as they appear in tl% ms^ority 
of infinite multitudes ; a kind of soph»m which 
small sects in religion have perpetually in their 
mouths, whef^ they tK)HflipMe theit otvn morals 
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with those in large communities from which 
they dissent*." 

The necessity^ then, of a national church 
establishment is grounded upon the necessity 
of religion itself, and of the means which, in 
the usual course of God's providence, are re- 
quisite for extiending and perpetuating it. Of 
these means, a stated Christian ministry is the 
principal. The necessity of such a ministry 
needs not here be proved. It will not be denied 
by those who consider the nature of the evi- 
dences of Christianity, or the qualifications 
necessary even to translate and comment upon 
its original records ; still less by those who duly 
consider the importance of public prayer and 
preaching, and the administration of the sacra- 
ments. But how is such a stated ministry to 
be secured in a country, but by means of a 
national church establishment? Zealous indi« 
viduals, it is true, may provide for their own 
religious wants: they may even extend their 
efforts beyond the limits of their own com- 
munion: but what can they do for the con- 
stant and universal instruction of a whole, 
people? what, for perpetuating an adequate 
stated ministry to future ages? Were our.. 

* Divine Legation, book I, sect. 5. 



Established Church abolished, and the religious* 
culture of the people left to the voluntary 
efforts of individuals, without any fixed systemic 
for their guide, it would probably be found in 
a very short space of time, not only that ali 
that could be achieved by such means would 
be very inadequate ta the wants of an extensive 
population; but that^ eten wbatJittle was effect- 
ed would be performed in so desultory a man- 
ner, according to the opinions and caprices of 
indiyiduals^ that we should eventually have al- 
most as many religions as parishes; or, what 
IS more probable, in most parishes no religion at 
all, and scarcely the outward semblapce oif itJ For 
it requires but an ordinary share of discernment 
to foresee^ that if no public provision existed for 
supporting a Christian ministry ihroughoijt'the 
country, so that every man was obliged either 
to dispense with religious instruction and thd 
Christian sacraments altogether, or to advance 
kis share towards supporting a clergyman by n 
voluntary contribution, a large number, :pr6ba-^ 
bly the majority iit every nation, wouM prefer 
their pecuniary interest to their spiritual welfare. 
The w^Rt^ of J;he poor in partipular would 
"bat too ppobabVy be overlooked ; and indeed it 
\Vonld be little short of a standing miracle, if, 
in the cou)rse of ages, Christianity itself were 
not almost obliterated from the country; or, 
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at best^ redaced to a few superstitious ceremch 
nies> to which the performers themselves coaid 
attach little or no meaning. 

Again ; a national establishment would ap^ 
pesLV of high necessity for the preservation of 
Christianity in a country^ were it only on tht 
ground of the importance of good order and 
co-operatton to effect any great design. There 
is a striking analogy which runs throughout 
the works and dispensations of God, Law^^ 
order, and unity » are conspicuously written oii 
them all. But who shaiA take up tlits inviting 
theme, after the powerful and sublime descant 
of Hooker, particularly in the first book of bm 
imperishable work ? Who can peruse thoie 
inimitable pages, and trace the system of di- 
vinely-appoifited law and order amongst natural 
agents and Itngels themselves ^, without feeling 
that it would he a solecism were the church of 
Christ destitute of a soodewhat similar arrange- 
ment, even as concerns its external adflniaiH 
stration. 

But, Aot to dwell on what is adduced rather 

* Law and order were favourite topics with that veneraBle 
man, who had truly *' Inred to see the world [and he might 
havb added Ae Tisible church] made up of perturbatioM ;^ 
and some of whose last words were : '' I am meditating upon 
the number and nature of angels^ and their blessed obediemot 
a9uf(>rc2er/without which heaven could not be in heaven— >uid 
0h that it were so on earth !"' 
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Us an illtrstriltion than H direct proof, let Ufi 
Jirddi^d to' consJd^y a very ioipovtatit objec- 
tion which is frequently m-ged iga^nst national 
estabHshmetits, and which has been already 
cnrsbrily allilded to ; namely, that the arga- 
mehts employed to shew their i^ece£isity for the 
preservation of Christianity in ^ country tH" 
terfere with the doctrine of God' s suj^rintending 
providence. The Dissenter begins his argu-^ 
ment with remarking, that ** The great object 
is the salvation of men : forms and ceremonies 
are of little importance compared to this." 
We admit it; nay, We contend for it quite as 
eiEirnestly as the objector: it is only as to th<e 
mfost efScient, or, whiat is the same thing, th<^ 
tnost scriptoral, means of accomplishitig thtft 
object, thftt we difibr. '^ Leave that to the 
j^tovidertce of God," it is rejoined: " He 
can preserve atid extend \i\t church without 
human au^dliiEtries." We do leaVe it to the pro-" 
videiice of Gd^d, WB reply, ^heti hdmbly, afnd 
ine^dusivede{)ehdenc^ oti his grace and bless-* 
}bg, we make ii'&e of the means add instruments 
which he has placed in our power ; of Which an 
established church, we conceive, is one. But^ 
while we employ the means^ we do not put them 
ib the place either of the Agent or the end* It 
is quite unfair to suppose that pious churchmen 
defend an ecclesiastical establishment merely 
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.as an engine of civil utility; mucli less because 
it .may happen to be connected with secular 
.wealth or splendour ; but they defend it as a 
probable instrument of great utility in accom- 
plishing the great ends of the Divine dispensa- 
ttions in the evangelization of the human race. 
We believe as fully as the objector, that God 
can and will preserve his church, even though 
all the temporal authorities of this world were 
colleagued with all the powers of darkness for 
its destruction. It was our Lord's own con- 
SQlatory promise, that ^' the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it." But we also believe 
that the Almighty in his dealings with man- 
kind almost invariably operates by the us^ x^ 
means and second-causes ; not the least common 
of which is disposing the hearts of pivil ruleni 
and other persoQs of influence and authority to 
devise or patronize measures which have a ten-, 
dency to accomplish his all-wise designs, while 
perhaps they are only promoting, as they cout 
ceive, their own. The Omnipotent Creator, it 
is true, might effect his plans without the use af 
these or any other instruments; but his power 
to do so is no proof that such is the usual^ 
arrangement of his providence. He might by 
a miracle h£^ve preserved the sacred fire on the^ 
Jewish altar without human aid; yet he saw^. 
fit to appoint a national sacerdotal esti^blish*. 
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tnent^ one of the express duties of which was 
to give unremitting attention to the ceremonial, 
and at first sight trivial, duty of perpetuating 
the hallowed flame. St. Paul, upon an occasion 
of imminent danger^ had an infallible promise 
of safety for the shipfs company; yet he did 
not fail to recommend and to employ every pos- 
sible means for effecting their deliverance. It is 
quite inconclusive/ therefore, to argue that the 
power and providence of God for the support 
of his church render a national establishment 
unnecessary, unless it can also be satisfactorily 
proved that such an institution, however pure, 
cannbt, in any case, probably or possibly further 
tbat'impoFtantend; or, in other words, thatiSod 
will never permit his blessing to rest upon any 
plan founded on the basis of sucb an arrange- 
ment. The pious churchman thinks that a na- 
tional establishment, provided it be scriptural 
in its doctrines is an instrument not only per- 
fectly lawful, but of eminent utility for the pro- 
motion of the Gospel and the salvation of the 
isouls of men. He is, therefore, personally jus- 
tified in his attachment to it ; and those who 
think differently should at least not impute to 
their brethren a presumptuous interference with 
the arrangements of the Divine Providence,since 
God is usually pleased, in efi*ecting his gracious 
designs, to employ subordinate means, ane of 
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which means may (for any thing the objector 
jCan know to the contrary) be the ministration 
of an established church. Indeed, most of tbe 
d pri(7n arguments urged against national eccle- 
siastical establishments, followed out into ali 
their bearings, would go far to banish all kumam 
efforts whatever for extending and perpetuating 
the blessings of the Gospel ; while, on the other 
hand, all the arguments employed by our dii}^ 
senting brethren themselves to induce eacb 
minister or private individual to promote re-^ 
ligion in his own sphere, might be applied, on a 
larger scale, to prove it the duty of every Chris* 
tian legislature to institute a national establish-^ 
ment for the public instruction of the people in 
thedoctrines and the duties of the Gospel. Pious 
Churchmen acknowledge as folly as anyDissenter, 
the peculiar and special providence of God in 
the protection of his church \ and why should they 
be considered as virtually denying this great 
axiom in Christianity, merely because they speak 
of certain means or instruments as ordinarily 
made use of by Him for effecting his purposes I 
In arguing thus abstractedly for the necessity 
of a national church jTrom the nature of things^ 
we are to take things as they actually are, not 
as they might exist under some order of cir- 
cumstances with which we have no present 
concern. Objectors to church establishments* 
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often refer to the primitive age of Chris- 
tianity, as a conclusive proof that national 
church establishments are not necessary. But 
the parallel is inapplicable in almost all its 
parts. ' The gift of miracles, in that early age> 
secured many of the most important objects 
which in the present day we look for from the. 
ordinary operations of an established churcli, 
and therefore rendered such an institution the 
less necessary. But^ even were this circum«- 
stance out of the question, the cases would still 
be destitute of the requisite analogy; for, while 
the number of disciples was small, and before 
kings and nations were converted to the faith, 
a national establishment was of course unattain- 
able ; so that the idea of choice on the part of 
the Apostles and primitive Christians is at once 
superseded by an obvious impossibility. We 
ought not therefore to be told by our oppo- 
nents, that the Primitive Church did not think 
national establishments necessary^ till it can be 
shewn that they were within their reach, but 
were rejected on account of their unscriptural 
character. 

Having thus urged a few plain arguments 
for a National Church Establishment, resulting 
from the obvious nature of things, we proceed 
to the second consideration ; namely. 
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2. The Teitimany of Experience ; 
which we shall endeavour to shew leads fgrcibly 
to the same conclusion. 

We will not on this subject adduce, as some, 
writers have done, the testimony of heathen 
authors, becau^ it Js a case in which they 
ought not to be allowed to interfere. All the. 
pleas which the writers of Greece and Rome 
had it in their power to adduce for their sacer-;. 
dotal establishments had reference to a gross, 
system of Polytheism, as injurious to the morals, 
as it was degrading to the understandings 
of the worshippers. But the great argument, 
for a national church establishment under the. 
Christian dispensation, is of a very different 
and far higher kind. It rests on the funda-r 
mental. ground, that the Gospel is ^^ the power, 
of God unto salvation to every one that ber 
lieveth;" that it is necessary to every individuiil 
member of the state, not only on account, of 
its civil benefits, though these are inestimably 
great, or even for its incomparable code of. 
morality; but from its infinitely momentous 
connexion with the unseen world, and the eter- 
nal interests of the human soul. If it be true 
that '* there is none other name given under 
heaven among men by which we can be saved, 
but the name of Jesus Christ," the necessity 
of a public establishment as an instrument for 
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tionveying this supremely important knowledge 
to every member of the community, rests on 
a basis which it would be at once absurd and 
impious to compare with the pleas of heathen 
philosophers in favour of their pagan ecclesi-^. 
astical establishments ; except perhaps to afford 
an argument d Jortiori for us who are blessed 
with incomparably higher motives, to imitate 
their zeal. 

Thecaseof the ancient Jewish Churcbfurnishes: 
a more legitimate, parallel; but having been 
already touched upon in the early part of.this^ 
chapter, we shall only briefly remark in addition, 
that it. is surely a very strong corroborative cir-. 
cumstance, that in the only instance in which 
God oversaw fit visibly to interfere in the ex-^. 
ternal administration of religion in a nation 
(for the primitive Christian church consisted, as. 
before remarked, only of detached bodies of in- 
dividuals, and therefore is not a case in point), 
he shewed the necessity of a public ecclesias* 
tical establishment by himself instituting one.^ 

In referring to the records of history and the 
testimony of experience, in order to discover 
what light they cast upon the present question, 
the mind is immediately struck with that pow- 
erful argument for ecclesiastical establishments 
which results from what may be called their con- 
servative property. If, we refer, for example, to 
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the Church of England, Jbow great have been 
)ier struggles, how manifpM her trials! We have 
seen her coping, in the sixteenth century^ with 
the noachtnations of a foreign hierarchy; bear- 
ing npi in the reign of Charles the First, again3t 
the disgrace heaped upon her by her 3emi- 
popish friends; surviving subsequently the 
fanaticism of her ultra-Protestant enemies; re* 
sisting, in the reign of Charles the Second, the 
deluge of universal profligacy ; and at length, 
after various alternations of prosperity and 
adversity, of evil report and good report, arous* 
ing herself, in our own day, to new vigour, 
clothing herself with the garments of her an* 
cient sanctity, and promulgating with youth* 
ful zeal, yet with the wisdom of mature age 
and holy discretion, the blessed truths which 
are the standard of her opinions, and which 
amidst every vicissitude have remained impe- 
rishable in her confessions of faith, her formu- 
laries of instruction, and her manuals of prayer. 
How often, during these periods, have our 
dissenting brethren themselves kindled their 
torches at our altars ! And when any remark* 
able instance has occurred of renewed earnest- 
ness in religion among the body of the people, 
what has usually formed the nucleus of it but 
our own Protestant Establishment? 
It is readily allowed that there is a tendency 
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iq a h^A national church to perpetuate errors 
IIS well 93 in a good one to perpetuate truth. 
The objection does not» howerer* materially 
effect the present argument ; for it is not be<- 
Cftuse a corrupt church adheres to its opinions, 
but because the opinions adhered to are un«» 
scriptural and injurious, that we ought to 
oppose it. It is as with individuals in whom 
we justly distinguish between perseverance and 
obstinacy, according as the cause is meritorious 
or the contrary; and it needs not to be re^** 
peated that it forms no part of the design of the 
present Essay to interfere with questions of de^ 
tail, which affect not the general arguments for 
a national church establishment, however im* 
portant they may be in reference to the cir- 
cumstances of any particular institution. 

The case of the Syrian Church in India may 
be introduced as a useful illustration of the 
present subject. That church was, in it$ days 
of prosperity, a strictly national establishment, 
at least sufficiently so for the present argument ; 
for the Christians had formerly regal power in 
Malayala : and even under their present sub-^ 
jugation to the yoke pf heathen rajahs, they 
form a national community among themselves, 
having settled formularies of public worship, 
and maintaining a regular system of ecclesiaS' 
tical jurisdiction ; their clergy being subject to 
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their bishops, who have great power and in*^^ 
fluence among them, and their bishops to the 
patriarch of Antioch, by whom they are ap- 
pointed. And what has been the result of 
these provisions? Pressed upon by heathens- 
on the one hand, and bigotted and persecuting 
Romanists on the other, they have- for centu-^ 
ries, in all probability from the time of the^ 
Apostle St. Thomas, preserved a comparatively^ 
pure, though. certainly far from perfect, episco*- 
pa]ian church, acknowledging only two sacra-- 
ments, while most of. the Eastern Churches of 
equal antiquity have either vanished from the 
earth, or have merged in the dominant hie- 
rarchy of the corrupt Church of Rome. But 
what is most important, for the present argu- 
ment is, that the long smouldering embers of 
the Syrian altar are beginning to burn anew ; 
the form of religion, which their recognized 
liturgy and ecclesiastical jurisdiction had pre<-> 
served in the darkest of times, is becoming again* 
animated with the power; and, what must be 
peculiarly gratifying to the friends of our own 
church, the assistance of its members and 
ministers has been eagerly implored in re-, 
pairing the breaches of that long-neglected and 
dilapidated, but not wholly subverted, edifice. 
But where had been the Church of Syria had it. 
bi^en constructed on the principles of Indepen^, 
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idency ? Would it not^ in all human probability^ 
have been long since melted down, particle by 
particle, among the surrounding nations ? And 
twhat hope would there have been in such a 
.case, as there tiozo is, of a revival of its primitive 
^purity ? 

The following remarks of the late Dr. Bu- 
«chanan strongly corroborate the foregoing 
statements. Speaking cf the Syrian Church, 
he observes : 

" Here, as in all churches in a state of de- 
cline, there is too much formality in the wor* 
3bip. But they have the Bible and a. scriptural 
liturgy ; and these will save the church in the 
worst times. These may preserve the spark 
^nd life of religion^ though the flame be out« 
And as there were but few copijes of the Bible 
an\ong the Syrians (for ; every copy was tran* 
scribed with the pen) it is highly, probable thatj 
jif they had not enjoyed the advantage of the 
daily prayers, and daily portions of Scripture 
in their liturgy, there would have been, in the 
revolution of ages, no vestige of Christianity 
among them*'* 

He adds: /^ In, a nation like ours, over- 
flowing with knowledge, men are not always in 
qircumstjmc^s to perceive the value of a scrip- 
tural liturgy^ When Christians are well taught^ 
they tUok. they want something better.. But 
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institafion, limited as it is, and scarcely as yet 
fixed upon its base, has even already excited a 
considerable degree of attention to religion ^ 
Vast numbers of persons in our Oriental pes-' 
sessions, who never before seemed to think 
Christianity of any importance, are beginning' 
to open their eyes to its claims and to submit 
themselves to its dominion. And, what h 
strongly to the purpose of the present argument 
is, that even those who do not unite themselves 
to the Established Church find the benefits of 
the powerful sanction which it gives to religion^ 
in the public eye. Thus even that portion of 
rising piety in India which seems least iden- 
tified with the National Establishment, may not 
bewhoHy unindebted to its indirect influence^ 
• .To recur to the history of our own country^' 
the necessity of an established church will ap- 
pear, if we consider the errors and divisiona 
which have followed when its pale has been^ 
broken. The . age of Cromwell will inraie*^ 
diately recur to the mind of the reader. Never 
probably in the whole course of ecclesiastical 
history, was the church of Christ so rent and^ 
lacerated as at that period; when, forsaking: 
the usages of antiquity aind the formulslries of 
the national church, a large proportion of ther 
community plunged into unprecedented errora' 
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of faith and practice, and every new deceiver 
found a party of admirers to applaud and adopt 
his pernicious opinions. 

A more recent example of secession might 
be added to shew how uncertain is the footing 
of those who, throwing off the wholesome sug- 
gestions of experience, and starting towards the 
goal of ideal perfection, leave far behind them 
the scriptural doctrines and decent usages of 
the National Establishment^. We have seen 
how readily Antinomianism, Sabellianism, and 
other awful heresies insinuated themselves^ 
among those new Seceders : and who can tell 
how widely such delusions might have spread^ 
had not the Established Church thrown its pre- 
ponderating weight into the opposite scale ? It 
is true the orthodox Dissenters, in this instance, 
greatly to their credit, raised their voices as 
loudly against the new heresy as churchmen; but 

* This argnment, it is readily admitted, may be applied 
in a very unscriptural and anti-protestant manner: to a 
certain extent, however, it ought to have weight. There are 
a variety of resting points between a blind popish attach- 
ment to an existing establishment with all its errors, what* 
ever they may be, and the contrary extreme of rejecting all 
usage, prescription, antiquity, and experience, whatever. 
There is also a wide distance between the preposterous 
claim bf infallibility set up by the Church of Rome, and the 
just respect and confidence due to a moderate and tolerant 
church like that which God has been pleased to establish in 
these realms. 
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it still remains to be proved that such a body of 
Christians would even have been in existence 
had there never been a national church esta- 
blished in the country. 

Even the Methodist Society, though und&i* 
so peculiarly strict a system of discipline unM 
supervision, has not been able to prevent the 
schisms which naturally follow ev&n a partial 
secession from an established church. Never 
perhaps did there exist a man who better 
knew how to give stability and permanency to 
a system than Mr. Wesley. If any community, 
not absolutely restricted by established formu- 
laries, could have been stable, the Methodises 
ftiust assuredly have been that body. Planted 
by the hands of a man of Mr. Wesley's decisivb 
character, and 'cradled as it Were in the stbiim 
without any of those sources of enerVktioii 
whicfh bdong to national establishmeMfts ; 
guarded, moreover, by numerous inven- 
tions for securing regularity and pepetuity; 
Methodism, we might have expected, wooid 
have been long in deviatTn^ from its original 
model. Yet notwithstanding band-societies^ 
class-meetings, love-feasts, watch-nights, domi- 
ciliary visits, conferences, and a system tyf 
internal discipline more strict than that of 
perhaps any other Protestant society, even 
Methodism has had its schisms and matationff. 
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And in fact, however excellent may he the char 
racter or conduct of its present leaders, what 
security h^vq th^y given, or can they give, thiat 
their coqimupity shall not swerve into danger- 
ous innovations? They possei^s no regul^f* 
creed embodied in unalterable formularies. 
Their best pledge (that general reverence for 
the Script^res whiph they possess in common 
wijth all other Protestant bodies of course 
62^cepted) is their attachment to the memory 
and system of their foiinder. But which of ^f r. 
Wesley^s injunctions as respects the Established 
Church have they not from time to time vio- 
lated? As one instance among many, Mr. 
Wesley, it is well known, professed himself most 
^p^ipus that his societies should not ^cede, either 
ill spirit or practice, from the forms of the Esta- 
blished Church. This was his repeated injunc- 
tiofii; and nearly his dying words were, " Oh 
^^ord, bless the Church and King!'' He pub- 
Jii^hcd ii^ 17^6, twelve unanswerable reasons 
for his societies 0Ojt quH)^ing tbe National Esta- 
bli^hi^ent. " To do so," he remark, " would 
,heiBL contradiction to the solemn i^nd repeated 
declarations which we have made in all manner 
qf Wfiys, by preaching and in prinjk^ and in 
private conversation :" " it would be throwing 
J^i^Us of wildfire among those thai ac^ !V?^^^ ^^ 
^il^jk^:' And.l?eadds,«Tpforp)|j^^8l^^^^^^ 
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new cfaurcfa would require infinite time and 
care, with much more wisdom and greater 
de|)th and e^tensiveness of thought than any 
of us are masters of." One point in ivtihfi 
he was most strentious was, that his followerk 
should receive the encharist W^ at their parish 
churches, in order, among other reasons, to shew 
that they did not wish to form a new sect. But 
what are the present spirit and practice of the 
Methodists in these respects ? Let facts speak. 
Under Mr. Wesley's influence, the Conference 
of I7tf6 would not even permit preaching in 
the hours of parochial service, except in four 
special cases; namely, " 1. When the minister 
is a notoriously wicked man ; — '2. When tie 
preaches Arianism or any other equally 
pernicious doctrine ; — 3. When there are no 
dhurches in the town sufliicient to contain half 
the people; — 4. When there is no church at 
all within two or three miles." And even in 
/S^j^ cases, "it is added, " We advise every one 
who preaches in the church hours, to read the 
Psalms and Lessons, with part of the *chur^ 
prayers J** Whereas now it is a notorioiis fitet, 
that even in parishes where the Methodists 
themselves admit the clergy to be both religions 
and active, scriptural in doctrine and exemplary 
in conduct, their hours of preaching are, in very 
many instances, permitted to interfere wtth'4fe 
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parochial service^ so that a complete schism is 
soon genelrated m thcvplace.. Even within a few 
months after Mr, Wesley's decease, and while 
his repeated injunctions were still fresh in the 
memory of his surviving friends, they went so 
far as to draw lots in full Conference, whether 
they shoulU receive the sacrament of the Lord^a 
Supper in their own chapels, or at the parish 
church. But it is superfluous to produce 
particular instances, when it is notorious that a 
large portion of the Wesleyan preachers them- 
selves do not scruple to avow that their founder's 
predilection for an established church was his 
•* weak sidfe;** and when^ in fact,, there is at 
present little practical diflTerence of opinion 
between a large proportion of the Methodist 
body and the regular Dissenters on this, suh- 
ject *. 

• ' . 

* Since this Essay, was written, a pampbfet fias appeared 
from the pen of a highly-respectable preachec in the Methodist 
connexion (Mr. Watson), in reply to some of the allegations 
contained in Mr. Sou they 's Life of Wesley. Part of the fol- 
lowing passage is so appropriate to the subject of this Essay, 
that no apology will be necessary for its transcription. The 
leader will at least learn from it the necessity of fixed formu- 
laries, and. will be gratified with the strong attestation of Mr« 
Walson^ and many of his most pious and enlightened bre- 
thren,, to the excellence and utility of the nationaUiturgy.—^ 
** Certainly nothing," says Mr. Watson, " can more strongly 
\refute the notion that Mr. Wesley v^as anxious to form a 
"^ jeef, than that he preferred to leave the Connexion to the ha- 
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The case of the modern Church iDf Ge<ie¥a* 
Calvin*s own church, is another forcible te^i** 

2ard of the conflicts of different parties, which he could not 
but anticipate, than to form any plan of worship ttnd dis- 
cipline for thuit part -of iiis people wh6in he might eixpect to 
ftssume the character of a regular church, and a distinct re* 
ligious society. He probably thought that this would give 
sanction to separation, and might carry it beyond the real 
iie(t:(essity of the case. Hie sincerity of his intention in liius 
leaving such matters ussettled at his death, could not be 
questioned ; and it was probably overruled for good. The 
struggle of different views was temporary ; the plan of paci- 
fication, as to the sacraments and service in diurdi bouts, 
adopted by the Conference, being generally and cordiaUy 
acquiesced in. In forming this p4an, distinguished «as it is by 
great prudence and temper, the Conference appears in one 
ox two points to have erred. A part of the societies as- 
sumed from that time ihe form and substantive character 
of a regular religious society. Two things were, therefore^ 
manifestly wanting; the first, a regular plan of catechising^ 
which, as long as Methodism was no more than an appen- 
dage to the National ]Bstablishment, was presumed to be per- 
formed by the clergyman as a preparation for confirmation. 
This has constantly been enjoined upon the heads of fami- 
lies; but it ought to have been connected with ihe *publie 
discipline of that part of the body which in fact had sepa- 
rated. The second was an enlaigement of the order of 
Sunday worship. That the Sanday forenoon especially 
should be marked by the most solemn and lengthened acts of 
Divine Service, equally accords with the practice of all re- 
gular churches, with the respect due to the day, and with 
every hallowed feeling of the mind, at that time most free 
from bodily weariness, and prepared by its vigour to enter 
most efficiently into the >acred services of the House of 
God. When the service practised by the Methodists on the 
Sunday morning before church time, and wbicb for that 
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mony, from experience, of the necessity of, 
permanent national formularies. That churchy 

reason was necessarily a very brief one, came to be the r&- 
fu\sLr Sunday forenoon service of the body, it was greatl^j^ 
defective. This was the light in which Mr. Wesley viewed 
it. * Some may say^ our own service is public worship. Yes, 
ina«<^e; but not such as supersedes the church service : 
we never designed it should. It pre-supposes public 
prayer^ like the sermons at the University. If it were de- 
signed to be instead of the church service, it would be essen- 
tially defective, for it seldom has the fotir grand parts of 
public prayer, deprecation^ petition, intercession, and thanks- 
gimngj The plan of pacification secured the reading of the 
Scriptures, by making it a condition of opening any chapel 
in church-time, that the Lessons for the day should be read. 
It recommended too, and that * strongly,' in preference to the 
mere reading of the Lessons, the use of the Liturgy. But 
the fault lay in not making the latter the sole and peremp* 
tory rule ; a measure which then would have been gladly ac- 
cepted, as a condition of opening the chapels, and by this 
time it woul4. have become the established custom p^ the 
body. In many chapels our morning service is conducted 
in this manner, and in all our foreign stations; it has been 
more recently introduced into others at home ; and the pub- 
lic opinion among us, in favour of the use of the Liturgy, is 
so much increasing, that the probability is, that in a few 
years it will become the general mode of our forenoon ser; 
vice in all the large chapels. That improvement is indeed 
greatly to be desired ; for the Liturgy secures the reading of 
at large portion of the Scriptures : it secures also what Mr. 
Wesley has properly called * the four grand parts of public 
worship ;' it makes the service of God*$ House appear more 
like our true business on the Lord's-Day ; and besides the 
aid it affords to the most devout and spiritual, a great 
body of evangelical truth is by (constant use laid' up in the 
minds of children and ignorant people, who, when at leng[^ 
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as every reader knows, was almost the cradle of 
the Reformation ; and, whatever may be thouglit 
of the peculiar and exclusive parts either of the 
doctrines or the discipline of its celebrated 
founder, it was certainly long distinguished for 
its general orthodoxy on the essential points 
on which all pious Protestants are agreed. 
How mournful a reverse has taken place, may 
be inferred from the following circumstances. 
In the time of Turretin, the subscription of can* 
didates for Orders to the Helvetic Confession and 
the decrees of the Synod of Dort was abolished. 
Since that period, the Liturgy has been changed 
and the ancient Catechism, which inculcated the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ and other essential 
doctrines, has been withdrawn, and its place 
supplied by another of a very different ten- 
dency. In 1805, the Company of Pastors 
introduced into the chufches of Geneva a re- 

they begin to pray under a religious concern, are already 
ftimished with suitable, sanctifying, solemn, and impressive 
petitions. Persons well acquainted with the Liturgy 
are certainly in a state of important preparation for the 
labours of the preacher; and their piety often takes a 
richer and more sober character from that circumstance. A 
settled ministry may supply this kind of preparation by more 
of personal instruction than a changing system like ours 
will allow; and to us, therefore, every means of embodying 
truth in the minds of those who attend our ministry, is more 
than ordinarily necessary.'' — Wat9(m's Observations on, Sou- 
*^y» p. 142. 
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vised version of the Bible, in the publication 
of which thejr not only omitted the autho**, 
rized Confession of Faiith of the Reformed 
Churches of France and Geneva, which had 
been prefixed to all their former Bibles, but 
made many alterations in the translation it- 
self, particularly in passages relating to the 
Divinity of Christ, to original sin, and to the 
personality and offices of the Holy Ghost*. 
This version is still used in their churches; and 
it is credibly stated, that of the twenty-five 

* By the way/ may not these facts let us a little into a* 
secret nearer home \ For who are the persons mM cla- 
morous for a new translation of the Scriptures in our own 
tongue ? Certainly not the orthodox Dissenters, who, as a 
bodbf, no more wish for a new translation than the generalitjr 
of churchmen ; hut for the most part those who would desiie 
to witness alterations or rather mutilations similar to those of 
the Genevese " New Version,** in points relating to " the Di- 
vinity of Christ, to original sin, and to the personality and 
offices of the Holy Ghost 1 " Surely this fact should render 
every religious man, Whether Churchman or Dissenter, cau- 
tious in lending his influence to the suspicious outcry for a 
new translation ; especially when he considers that our Aa- 
ihorized Version stands incomparably higher than any other 
vernacular one in the world ; that it has received the lauda- 
tory suffrages of many of the best and most learned men; 
and that notwithstanding the vast accessions to Biblical 
criticism and Oriental erudition since the age of ^le 
venerable translators, no one error affecting any essential 
p<Hnt has been dbcovered, and no one alteration of indisr 
pensable importance to the ordinary reader has been sub- 
stantiated.^ 
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persons who cons^itu|e t)ie ^^ Cpaipmy of Pas* 
tpfSj'" very few holcl t)ie orthodox faith ; lyhile 
^6 iiuyprity , uii^e in agtively opposing it. 
Thp ftyful coosequjenp^s likely tp fiisqe, unl^^ 
A tjmely reformation Uik^ p)ac0,willbe evidept 
lyhen it is recoUepted that Geneya is a Uniyei?* 
4l}ty in which young ipen frpm y^jpns ps^rta of 
Eiirppe, ;E^nd particularly from t)ie Reforo9e4 
Church of France, are educated in theplogy. 
Thp greater pi^rt of thp students, it is f^ared^ 
bave imbibed the .doctripes pf their ipsjtructprs ; 
and by them the evil will be extensively diffused. 
Surely, then, nationd churches with fixed for- 
mularies are necessary, were it only to prevent 
effects like these; for it should be remembered, 
tbat ibe ^rst step in this downward prpgr^^ 
was abolishing subscription to articles and 
tpsts^ 

The case of ^e United States of America^ 
furnishes another strong negative example on 
this subject. There is nothing like a regular and 
^equate state provision for the Christian in- 
l(trA)Ction of the people in apy part^of the jUnion ; 
and the effects of this deficiency are but too visi- 
)>le in the languishing state of religion in most 
^rts of that extensive terrij;pry. Ypt, eyen in the 
{UnitedStates themsel ves>partial legislative enact- 
nfients in favour of religion have been from time 
to time found necessary; which enactments the 
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c'ml magistrate is bound to stipport, and the 
public puTse to carry into effect. From a table 
draw4;i up a fev\r years sinoe^ shewing the pro^ 
Tisicm for f eUgtoHs instruction im ibe Stated of 
iftfw Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island^ 
Connecticut^ New York, New Jersey, Pennsylr 
vanis^ Delaware, Maryiaiidij Virginia, N-Offtlji 
Carolina, -Sout^i Oarolina, Georgia, VernMint, 
and Kentudky, it appears that ten out of fifteen 
of these States have, or had, no provision for 
tlie fnaintenanoe of religious instructors; but 
IJhe other five have a partial or full provisioii. 
£ighthaye no religious creed: the others use 
ajbrmai testj oamelyo three require a belief in 
God; oigke^ faith in the Gospel ; two, faith in the 
Old and New Testaments ; four, faith in the 
Pfotestant reUgion *. To this it may be added, 

* The ajutboT believes that some altoationsfaave occuired 
'sincethifrtable was made; but they do not affect 4he preseat 
argument. Since writing the above> he has met with the 
following stotements in a respectable journal, which appear 
of so mndi importance, not 'Qtfiyas vespeots the pasticolair 
point 'in 'qiieslion, bdt inTeference to liie f eneral subjeot'Of 
•these pages, that he cannot refrain from quoting the passage 
vt'lenglh. 

*^* All our readers are fiillyaware Asit in the United Sjtalies 
of America there is no established church : l>ut we ave per- 
fectlyxonvinced, that were tfa^fiuailiar with 4he real situa- 
tion cff that extensive eountiy in vegard to ifae «meaB8 cf 
i^hristian' knowledge, they ^ould not a^row of Jthe ^ex" 
periment of \yhieh these federated Republicci have aet the 
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that chaplains are appomted for the army and 
navy, and are paid from the public purse; and 

fiht example, of leaving that important concern to the diff- 
cpetioil or caprice of the multitude. In some of the States, 
il 18 left entirely to the option of the people whether thisy 
shall have clergymen and churches at all ; or whether, with 
the name of Christians, they shall live like the rudest islander 
in the Pacific Ocean ; and it gives us pain to remark, that 
in the Southern parts of the Union, the Sabbath is never 
sanctified by a large majority of the inhabitants, and the 
rites of our most holy faith are scarcely ever practised. In 
the Northern States, indeed, there is more attention paid Uy 
the ordinances of religion than in the South. A tax for the 
support of a certain number of ministers and chapels, is 
levied in all the New^England States, the amount of whick 
is divided among the several denominations of Christians,, 
ikccording to the >iumber of churches which they keep opoi 
for' public worship. It cannot fail to be observed ^at, in 
as much as this tax is compulsatory, it recognizes the prin- 
ciple upon which establishments are founded; namely, a 
power in the government to provide for religious instruction 
and public worship ; and, which is completely at variance 
with the maxim maintained by Mr* Warden, [the writer 
whose work was under review] that * religion is one of. the 
natural wants of the human mind, and, in an enlightened 
a^e, requires no aid from the civil magistrate.' ' Laisseur 
nous faire' is a good rule for practical men who preside over 
manufacturing and commercial industry; but, in reference 
to those grand institutions which are calculated to form th^ 
public mind, and to implant, moral principles — to preserv-e 
the purity of our faith, and to keep the soul true to its great 
Author, we deem it somewhat more prudeut to be guided by 
eiqperience than by any abstract theory of political economy. 
'We are borne out in this opinion too by the real condition 
of the United States in the matter of reUgidti, ' that natu- 
ral want of the human mind,' which, agreeably to the re- 
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strict orders are issued, under severe penalties^ 
for the attendance and decent behaviour of the 

ceived views of their political science, will be plentifuliy sup- 
plied according to the demand : for we find in Mr. Warden** 
own pages a statementy founded upon some invesUgatioDs 
and calculations entered into by the Rev. Mr. Beecher, which 
affords the melancholy intelligence that, out of eight mil- 
lions, the computed amount of the American people, fi^ 
millions of persons are destitute of competent religious m* 
struction. Setting out upon the assumption that there ought 
to be a clergyman for every thousand souk (the proportion 
in Great Britain and Ireland is one minister to eight or nuie 
hundred sbub), Mr. Beecher assures us, that in Massachusetts 
there is a deficiency of one hundred and seventy-eight com- 
petent religious teachers. In Mame, not more than one hidf 
of the population is supplied with religious instruction. Ill 
New Hampshire the deficiency is one third* Vermont is 
nearly in the same situation. In the western parts of Rhode 
Island, embracing a territory of fifty mUes in length and 
thirty in breadth, and including one half of the population^ 
there is but one regularly educated minister, and but te^ in 
the other parts. In Connecticut there are 218 Congreg^? 
tional Churches, of which thirty-six are vacant ; of all othejr 
denominations, sixty-eight are vacant. In New York, the 
actual number of pastors is about 500 ; the population of 
a million would require double the number. In New Jersey 
there b a deficiency of at least fifty pastors. In Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, the deficiency is very considerable. Virginia^ 
with a population of 974,000, has but sixty regular ministers; 
consequently, 914,000 persons are without adequate religious 
instruction. The situation of Maryland is similar to that of 
Virginia. North Carolina, with a population of 555,500, 
which would require 550 clergymen, has but twenty. South 
Carolina, which with a population of upwards of 400,000, 
ought to have 400 pastors, has but thirty-six. The State of 
Georgia has but ten clergymen.. 
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soldiers at Divine worship. Profane cursing 
and swearing are also punishable. Thus it ap« 
pearsy that the United States of America, with- 
out verbalfy allowing of church establishments, 
and though thinking it unconstitutional, it is 
said, even to speak of the "Divine Providence** 
in their united capacity, as some of the States 
QMtjnot acknowledge such a doctrine, yet have 
felt in practice the absolute necessity of acting 
lappn 9ome of the most contested principles 
upen which national church establishments are 
founded ; and individual States have gone «veii 
further*. That there is so little religion through- 

*' So inuch in pioof of tlie maxim, that religion^ being one 
^Hie natural wants of the human rnind^ ' reqaires no aid 
i^iMh ihe magistrate in an enlightened age.^ 

*' As to practical morality, again, in (hose States of the 
Union, ivhete religion is viewed not as ' a want,* bat as a 
superfluity, we are told by Bristed, that a bill was brought 
mto the legiskture of Louisiana, to enforce the better 
observation of the Sabbath, lor puniAing crimes which 
We cannot name, for preventing ihe defacing of church- 
yards, and shutting up €he theatres And stores on Sundc^; 
and that ^e said bill was rejected by a large majoRty, on 
the ground that though such peraeeuUng intolerance -m^ht 
well enough 3uit the New-£ngland Poritans, who were de- 
scended from the bigoted fanatics of Old -England, who 
were great readers of the Bible, and consequently ignorant, 
prejudiced, cdld-^hearted, false, and cruel, it could never be 
fiistened on the more enlightened, libera:!, philos<^hical in^ 
habitants of Louiidana, the descendants of Frenchmen !*' 

BiiHsh Review, No. zxvi. pp. 518 — 515. 

* See the preceding note. • 
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out the Ukiidni is hot to be wondered at,when^ 
iD addition 16 otlier causes^ which have consi-* 
derabl(e influence, we recollect how scanty and 
pan^imonidlis Afe tbe public means of insttmst* 
tion in aitnost erefj State ; but that Hide wouM 
probably have been less, had there beeti no 
publicly recognijsed means at ^ H. 

But America is a new country; and sonM 
years must elapse before the general dfect of 
its present system can be fully developed.' It 
is devoutly to be hoped, that lotig before that 
period shall at'rive, the npecessity of a chumh 
es^tablishment will be suffi(iient1y fdt ^teong 
all classes, to induce the legislature to carry 
into effect some ade<)i!iale provision for that 
purpose ; ff not on the higher ground of duty 
as Christians, and from an anxious concern foih 
their own souls and those of their k^oHntrymetH 
yet at least on the principles of political ex- 
pediency and civil decorum. 

Nor would it be going tbo far 16 take revo- 
lutionary France itself as a fearful negative 
example of the necessity of a natiotidi diiirch 
establishment; for Ifhotigh the hc?t«frodbxy, 
superstition, and mummeries of the Gallican 
Church were such ais deemed U> r^fnder almost 
any change a probable blessing; yet it is 
monitory to contemplate the rapid transition 
which ensued upon its downfall, to Atbeisnt 
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and an unbounded contempt for almost every 
form, not only of religious observance, but of 
moral decency. The writings of that memo- 
rable fraternity of philosophists whose aim 
iseemed to be the subversion of all establish- 
ments civil as well as ecclesiastical, produced, 
as we have seen, no trivial consequences even 
in Geneva, where the memory of Rousseau 
in particular is idolized not less than that 
of Calvin himself once was, though for very 
different reasons ; but it is to France that we 
inust look for the full effect of those principles 
on a large scale. Tremendous indeed were the 
consequences ; and well does Lord Byron, who 
will not be accused of too great a predilection 
for establishments, exclaim of Rousseau and 
his compeers, those *^ oracles that set the worid 
on fire," that 
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They made themselves a fearfiil monument ! 
The wreck of old opinions — things which grew 
Breathed from the birth of time ; the veil they rent. 
And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 
But good with ill they abo overthrew ; 
Leaving but ruins^ wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation^ and renew 
Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refilled ' 
As heretofore, because ambition was self-will'd. 

It is not of course intended, very far from 
it, to insinuate any comparison between the 
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ordinary opponents of national church estk-^ 
blishments; and men. like these : nor is the case 
, of revolutionary France brought forward for 
any such purpose. TAu^ /ar/ however, it is 
strictly in point, that it not only shews the 
strength of the barrier which an established 
church, even though corrupt, opposes to nation- 
al infidelity and a public rejection of the sanc- 
tions of religion, but that it exliibits the effects 
which in France succeeded the subversion of 
such an institution, and which might in point 
of fact have succeeded, at least to a consider- 
able extent, even had that subversion originated 
in far other causes and been effected by very 
different hands. Could thoise of our dissenting 
brethren who, though friends to religion, are 
enemies to national church establishments, put 
their theory into practice, the conscientious- 
ness of their motives would not by any means 
prevent the natural effects of their measure. 

The necessity of a national church establish- 
ment, it should be remembered, is not an hypo- 
thesis confined to Episcopalians, or to the advo- 
cates of any particular system of doctrine or 
discipline. The communities which have 
quitted the corruptions of the Romish faith 
have generally retained, as far as'possible^ the 
machinery of a national establishment^ which w6 
are now so often told constituted one of the most 

G 
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glacing of those oovniptions* We see examgln 
oftkis upon the coalsiieBA : iwe see^ toia certsiii 
eaotent^ an exoipplie ot ib m tke northentpart 
of bus own. kland^ where neitibet) a CaLrmiatJc 
system of dootriae nor a Presbyterian fwnn of 
dwcipline has been thought inconsistent wiAt 
the. recognition of a national churefa. Tha 
Pffesbyterians in our own country also^ liAaa m 
power^ felt and acted upon this necessifay ; aod 
'^! thought they could fully pro^e the lawfirinets 
and propriety of an ecclesiastical estahlisk^ 
meofc out of Scripture." The body^ of Ptesby* 
tevian. ministers^ in London, in 1654». saw mm 
difficulty^ in owning national' churches^, aid 
partieuJarly the Church, of England. *^ Ji^V 
said. they, ^-all the churches in the worlds Bft 
oaHed) one church, let no man be offended^ if 
att the congregations in Eisgland be calted the 
Chuneh of England." And again : '^ It ia wh«a 
the particular congregatiooa of one natiao^ 
livifiig under one civil g^rernment, agrMing in 
dqctrine and worship^ are governed by their 
greater and lesser assemblies^ that we assort a 
national chiircb/' 

■ • ' 

The Presby terians> in faot, cairied the^ matter 
loan extent which we who Jive m the preaeiit 
age, and acknowledge the duty of plenary to- 
leration^ nxuMt think justly blamabte. Gsdaaaj 
hinisei4 that Magnus Apolb of Presbyteri 
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is«i> rmaiks: ^* The fetftoan eity oC^ Londonr i» 
become an Affstetdain : separfttioo from otir 
cbdreheit* i» eo«liljpianeed, . tole^akion iar erted 
up» mthority^ a^eepv It wotfM seetn a wotidet 
if I should reckdW hovr olany separate eongregd^ 
timu^v mhetsegregationSf there are in the city ; 
whut ehiHK^es agaitet chui^ches^ &Ci Hei<eby 
tbe hearts rf the people are ibigbtily distr actedy 
ikany are biodered from oohVerftio&^ and etent' 
the l^odly them^lves have lost much of thd 
po^vror of godliseds in their Utos. The- Lord' 
k^p* OS &(m being pofso<aed with subhaii erroif 
a^finKmifed f^leratoon;: a doctrine thit over'* 
thi<6wetballcfalircb gorerfanleat^ bringethan<^oii- 
AisiOn^aftd dp^netb aiddedbor untoailiiVeligion* 
and Allhei6ml''*^Stich wias the opinion of Calaitiy^ 
in< the seveat^ntb bentury; and thotigb the 
Ptesbjjffterianff dP the nibeteenth wknild jnstly 
reifpobate' bis' intoieraiice, they would doubt- 
less tery gpeneraHy agree in the folkywing^ senti- 
ments of' one of their greatest modern - orna<- 
meats 0»- the necessity of a national chiifchi 
^' Let our ecclisifaakk^l malconteots^V says Dr.' 
Ghaiiners,; ^^ ascrifbe what corruption they Will 
Uythe EiftablishmentfaF of England add Scmland^ 
we hold them to be the destined instruments 
botb fbt ptbp^giXitig iM for aiigmentHig the 
Christianity of our land^ and should never cease 
to regret the overthrow of this mighty apparsttus- 

G 2 
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aft a catastrophe of deadliest import to the re^ 
ligious character of oilrnation*/* 

But it would be endless to adduce testimoniey ' 
of this sort from the writings of PresbytieriaiW 
of our own or former days. The only reasoa 
for alluding to them on the present occasioiiy 
has been to shew the novel character of the 
hypothesis of the unlawfulness of a public church 
establishment, and how far the greater part of 
those, who have most opposed the Church <if 
England in other poirits/ either of doctrine or 
' discipline, have been from adopting the priaci- 
pies of Independency in this. For the Inde- 
pendents—whether Calvinistic, Arminian, So- 
cinian. Baptist, or whatever else, their doctrinal 
distinction — are in fact the only body of Chris* 
tiansf that can be properly said to deny the 
lawfulness of a national establishment; though 
too many persons of all parties are but inade- 
quately conscious of the advantages of such an 
institution; we mean, of course, provided 'its^ 
doctrines and administration are consistent 
with the principles of the Gospel. 

But even with, regard to the great body of 
Independents themselves, it is not pejrhaips'too 

* • 

* Dr. Chalmers's *' Christian and Civic Economy of Iffjge; 
Towns." No. I. p. 24. * * ,.[ 

t Even the Quakers may be considered ^j^ttooct hoc as Uoe' 
pendents. ' '!<.-; 
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much to assume that, if they were placed in the 
responsible situs^tion of the dominant parf^y ia 
the s^tate^ they also would feel and act ypon this 
necessity^; at least to such an le^^tent as Vir- 

* This is stated OS's probable case; but it would not be diffi- 
cult to substantiate it as a fact. Th^ principles of Indepen- 
dency, like everything bamauy have a tendency to adapt th^m* 
pelves to; circnmstance^ii : New England vfM the. spat. where 
perhapSy of all others. Independency took the^adiest and 
deepest root; and the followbg passage from Bish<^ 
Stillingfleet nity serve to shew how fiur its name and its cha- 
racter ag^eed,.toAeii it$profea»ors were t» power. " Mr. Roger 
Williams,'' remaiks the Bishop, ** was the teacher of a 
Pongregational Church at Salem, and a man in very good 
esteekn, as appears by Mr. Cotton's letter to him :: he was a 
greai admirer of the purity of the New England Churches ; 
inU being a thinking man he pursued the principles of that wa:g 
fcarther than they thought Jit, for he thought it unlawful to join 
with unregenerate men in prayer or taking an oath ; and 
that there ought to be an wMmited toleraium of opinions, Sfv. 
These doctrines and some others of his not taking, he pro-' 
ceeded to separation from them, and gathered a new churcb 
in opposition to theirs. This gave such a disturbance to* 
them, that the magistrates sent for him, and Uiie ministers 
reasoned the case with him. He told them, he went upon 
their own grounds, and therefore they had no reason to blame' 
him. Mr. Cotton told him they deserved to be punished 
who made separation among them. Mr. Williams replied,' 
this would return upon themselves ; for had not theg done ' 
the same to the Churches of Old England ? In short, after 
their debates, and Mr. Williams continuing in his principles ^ 
of separation from their churches, a sentence of banishment^ 
is decreed against him by the magistrates, and this sentence 
was approved and justified by their churches. For these are- 
Jtfr. Cotton's words, ' That the increase of conrourse of 



toally to recegnise the general principiley though 
not perhaps so as to derive from it atl the ad- 

pemfe'to Um on the Lprd's day in ymmte, to a neglect or 
dteMrting of pubSc ordbances^ and to the spreading oi iht 
kayen of his corrupt imaginations, provoked the magistrates 
lalher than to breed a winter's spiritual plagne in the country 
to put him upon a ivinter*s Joamey out of the cMHiitty/ 
nb, Mr. WHUanis toM tiien, moifiilkiff Info Me MfMnl 
frikmtk W99f which they disowned ; or dse» saifh his, WJhy 
must he <ihat is banished from the one be banished ttm^tnk 
Hther also f And he cbaiges them that they hav^ snpjMised 
flhoMhes set up afWr the jpArocMol way % txA aMiouglt 4e 
psfsons were otherwise ailowed to be godly, Wo^ iiM'wIsw 
them to live in the same aif with them If tlray sat up any 
other church or worship than What themselves psaodiedy 
whidh appears by the faws of New Bnglapd ttentfewed 
belMw I and Mr* Cobbet, one of ^e teaehtfs ^ 4Mii 
i^urofaesy coa^sseth that by thp laws of the eouolqr aoM 
an ^ be free men but such as ave members of chwehes. I. 
BOW appeal to any man whether these proceedlnga and these 
laiia do not ^mniftsdy disoover the apparent weakness imd 
insa^kiency of the Congregational way fev pfefentm{g ^dMise 
disorders which they njqprehend to be destvaolive 4# thriv 
diuiohes ? Why had net Mr, Williams his liberty of separa- 
tion as well as they t Why are no Anabaptists or QusikefB 
psrinittid among them t Because these ways wduki dbtafb 
their peace and distraot their people, and in time i»vMhfow 
tbeii churches. Very well. But where is the entfaeness of 
t|ie ppwer of every single eongregation the mean while? 
Why n|ight not the people at Salem have the same liberty as 
those of Boston or Plymooth \ ThepMn frmlk is, Ihe^^imd 
% cacperieitce, ihU Congregational way would not A sdom, 
wUkmi ewU sanctions and the interposing of the pastois of 
oflier churches. For when Williams and Gorton and Olark 
ha4 begun to make some impression on their people, they 
bestiised themselves as muoh as possible to have their 
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^/itnUigef wliich knftjr be sbcur^d by earrymg it 
into efficient practice. WhlU^ in reali^» we4te 
tM» #hich iodivJdtfal congregbtiDns eao^oy 
iNlioAg tbemselves-^wtfat tbe strict ^i^iplitie 
^bteh tbey ^Keroise dver tbeiir members — what 
H^^Hki^ of subscription wbich are ^sJiibilied 
to <he «ttode&tt in dissenting aeademies as the 
condition *f adnMtotonwbttt so iriany virtnal tte* 
tJakoaies to the wetj prj Aeipk on which jkatidnal 
fchiti^es.iuie founded, e¥en t»ihe most eontro* 
verted pfoTisiony its e&elusiveness. li is not 
meant to deny the reasonabienesn of these and 
aknilar enactmenti in dissenting congregation3. 
No society could long entst' wii;hi0nt sone such 
rules, and the* act of the itniyority nanst in every 
43oU|ninb«ty be allowed to biiid the minority). 
jBut wli^ deny ihe ipropriety of a principle in 
the |;ros% and yet act upon it in t^ie detail? 
Why maintitin the ^ight of a few individui^ts 
nssociated ia a a^arate qammunily to legis- 
tai^ for themsel?en in natters of religion, and 
yet prohibit the same right to a nation at larg^ 
declaring their voice through the constitute 
dianoels of representation ; provided, of course, 

moiilihs stopi and ibeif persons banished. This I do only 
InenUbii to nh&nr, thitt where this Mjjr hath prevaUed moH^ 
At^ kate fi^Md it very imifffieient to carry on those ^tds 
which themselves judged necessary for the preservation <^ their 
rdigion, and of peace and unity amon^ themselves.** — iSh7- 
fStnjij^0st onSepafiitum, p. 2d3. 
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in both cases^ ftiH toleration' be given to* the 
dissenting ^minority ? • i • - *>* -iiii 

: In erery Independent 'Congregation^ therd ii 
what may be called the Demandant and' the 
Respondent. *< Such and such are our riiles^^ 
says the former: ^^ we agree in such^nd sttdl 
points, aiid by them we are distinguiMed ticnA 
other cbmmiinities of Christian. These prin«> 
ciples form our creed: oar prayers wkethier 
litufrgioal or extemporaneous must be offered 
up in conformity to this creed; and th$ youngs 
the poor^ and the ignorant^ amoDg its/ must be 
instructed in it. Are you who are proposed m 
onr pastor willing to conform to this s^stent T- 
By the nature of the respondent's answer^ ihe 
decision of the demandant is regulated; '' And 
what is there in all this which is pot applicable 
in its principle to a nation ? There are differ^ 
ences in the minuter points of the analogy'; 
but the general arguments for the one case may 
be applied in substance to the other.' Wcfilld 
Socinian Independents permit their taaidister 
to preach to them the Divinity of our Lord, or 
the doctrine of justification by faith? Would 
a body of Antinomian Independents accept of 
a. minister who should duly press the necessity 
of a holy life ? Do not many of the Baptist In^- 
dependents make identity of views with them- 
selves on this question an indispensable prelimi;^ 
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nary to admission into their reHgioiis societiie^^ 
And why, may not a nation at large lawfMlly 
make.:usj% of similar regulc^tioaa i To thls^.it 
is;replied» that in the fornier ciise no ^persoijL 
needs ; contribute his; pecunia|*y aid who is n,o|fc 
williiig to comply with the appointed rules ^,c^ 
admissionj which are voluntary and not coav* 
pulsatory; whereas in; the latter al{ must pay^ 
though ajl.do not approve of the system. It ^ 
is granted that there appeari^ 3G|me hardship i|i 
this ; but it is no greater a haijdship than a]^ 
plies to all natioi^al and to most private spcii^ 
ties. An. individual may not approve of a,p^|r<- 
ticular tax or a particular item: of public es^ 
pendUurei but if its adoptipn be decided up^l^ 
in the way which the customs of his. country 
requUe, and which in that country is consider^^ 
as^be legal expression of the public yoicej, . hf 
is justly expected^ whatever his private opi9ioi( 
may be, to contribute, his contingent towari)# 
the pecuniary demands of the measure. Wit)>» 
out some such regulations no sQciety could \^^ 
held together ; for each person would be temptr 
ed to disapprove of whatever affected his peciiT 
niary interest, if his disapproval, were considered 
sufficient to exempt him from his share of the 
public burden. The remark applies even to 
dissenting congregations; for whenever a 
question arises in them^ as must frequently 
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httppen, what alternaitive hwfe the mititrity 
bat either to suhinit to the d«eisfen of the nmr 
joTHy or to <j«k the <;Onii^ioii ? If they ^o 
dn former, they must contribnle their ytssLtt 
te^'fitspport measures whidi itidividciaUy they 46 
«ot approve ; if the lattet, they perhapft iMWt 
grtsat inconveniefices, and even in mafiy ^dlistt 
«fNiy sttflfer pecuniary Idss, or be obligeA to 
yield prospects or engagemreuls to whidh thuy 
Mtirched a high degree «of vakie. If consetebce 
require such a sacrifice, \X must undonbtedly 
ibe made ; but there is no middle CMne-^iio 
iliedium (except by some special ammgenvedl 
>rhicih does not apply to general cases) bt^ 
tween giving up the advantages which tiiey 
derifed from the society (and for the par^^oee 
of the present argument^ spiritu^ instructieii^ dr 
comfort of mind^ or whatever else is considbred 
as valuable, is an advantage,) and «haritag ii 
the expenses incurred in its public prooeeditigSw 
If the objection appear trifling compared with 
the countervailing advantages of the coimexioia, 
the dissident party will continue to defrdy his 
share of the pecuniary burden, though he dMs 
net approve of some particular measures: 
vf the contrary, he will be induced to sacHfice 
his connexion with the society and all the 
comforts or advantages attached to it in order 
to escape the unwelcome demand. 
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Now a natioii is constituted after neiuriy the 
same model ; and the tndtvidual who objedbs 
to wfiat is recognized as public law, : is placed, 
with regard to the Gommonwealtih io which he 
resides, in much the 'same condition as the dis- 
sentient member of a priyate voluntary socie^T:. 
The degree of sacrifice to be imade in either 
case, which may be greater or less, does not 
affect fhe principle itself j which is simply this i 
that in all cotncnunities individuals misst either 
yield to the bo^y, or forego their connexion 
with it. Their personal, opinions they ought not 
to be required to renounce; but they have no just 
right to complain that the piiblip piirse, and of 
course their contribution amonjg the rest, is 
employed to carry on the plans which the 
society at large have agreed upon, even though 
those plans should not meet their individual 
approbation. It is not denied that there is a 
sacrifice of some of the abstract rights of man 
in this compact ; but all civil society supposes 
and requires such a sacrifice. The rights of 
conscience and free toleration of opinion every 
community is bound to grant to its non-con- 
forming members; but it is not necessarily 
bound to refrain from every regulation that 
does not meet with their concurrence, or to 
exempt them from their general share of the 
expenses which it may entail. The majo- 
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rity ought also to m«ke the sacrifice, whe/e a 
sacrifice is necessary^ as light ^ possible tp the 
Jninority: but still sacrifices are unavoidable in 
etelry conventional society ; even in those of vo^- 
liihtary charitable contributionsj where no one 
member caa expect to see every measure framed 
according to his own views, and where, there- 
fore^ he may often have the '^ hardship.'* <>f 
assisting with his purse what he had opposed 
with his. vote, and this without the case, ever 
arriving at that extreme point in which iibe- 
comies clearly his duty to secede from tb^ cox^ 
neiiion. . : ' ; ; . ^ : 

• > In applying! the above parallel between n 
voluntary society and a nation to the Church 
Ertablishment in our own country, it should 
be always remembered that, the people have a 
codtroUing voice in every public affair through 
the medium of their representatives. A Dis* 
aenler may therefore rest assured that, whenever 
the great majority of the nation shall decidedly: 
favour his mode of worship, that niode fwst. 
ultimately become the religion of the State. 
In a free country like ours, the majorityr— not 
always, perhaps, the numerical majority, but 
what may be called the potential majority — 
will necessarily in the course of time be trir^ 
umpfaant. While, therefore, the Church o£ 
England is supported*— for whatever reasons. 
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and even though those reasons should appear 
to the Dissenter inadequate or inexpedient^ — by 
the three estatefs of the realm, he is only placed, 
in a similar case with the minority in his own 
congregation, or in any other voluntary so- 
ciety. His own practice, on a smaller iscale, 
may therefore be fairly adduced to counte- 
nance the establishment of a national cliurch 
on a! larger one. In either case, something df 
the abstract rights of man must be sacrificed 
by all parties for the general welfare. 

To a truly religious and reflecting mind — to 
a Christian, of whatever sect or persuasion, 
who knows how to sacrifice party feelings for 
the general welfare of bis fellow'dreatures, and 
is deeply anxious for the promotion of the 
Gospel of Christ and the salvation of the souls of 
men^ whoever may be the instrument, or what-' 
ever the channel of instruction^— it munt surely 
appear a fearful experiment to extirpate' all the 
national church establishments in Christendom; 
which, however, ought to be extirpated if the 
dbjections which we have been combating are 
valid. Let such a man look at our own country 
only, and endeavour to calculate the effects which 
in all probability would follow sooner or later 
from the subversion of the National Church. 
It is not intended to enter upon the details of 
this consideration It may be sufficient to have 
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snggestdd tbe idea for ^ cfalu^ ani cUsi 
teirest^ eaateoiplatioiv of those who^ fhovgfe 
fr^Jradieed agajasi natioDBl' ehiireb establish^ 
a^nt^i are yet aaxiou^for the religioufif wdlfiire 
o£ their countrymen, and are conv'iDced ef the 
ladi^penAble neoessity ef tbe Gospd for the 
sanation of the baatMin sf^al. Arguing om tbe 
Tery loWjest groundes tbe priArp^fe of such ar 
SHb¥erdia» they murt. surely adoMt would be 
BEios^ appalling,; for among. Other coteide- 
rations 'on> tbi» subjj^ty it should nev^et^ hd 
facgotteRt that it is next to impossible fop dny 
natiw tO' c^mtinae long, without practaeiaily> 
adopting same form o£ ecele^iasticiil politijr ^> se 
tbat were our prei^nt Establishment veamw^i 
aoiac^ otbef one far less- piure^ (bur apipments 
fthemselMS^ being judges) wk>ald too probaUjifmid 
on^ ita ruinS) We might not^ indeed^ sfpeedity 
nfwT^ to« the superrtttion& of Pagan idollitfy ; 
biit If we odly became a nation ofi SociniaQs^ 
ont tite one band, «> of Rdcbatn Gatholictt^ ouitfae 
otbeV) itediai bare possibility could bene digfot 
ai^unentrteereiry eirtbodiox believer tea|iho!d 
the SstaUisbment which opposes such a^barrier 
both to'henesy and: to infidel encroiachmeatv 

* Tbe> author uaeft-- this teijiii iu it« lar^ and popidaiv 
ihbug^ not altogether correct, sense, to include all sects aid 
ptEfrdHairbfi^ wUtdh vetg^' i(M£tA^ what ii^ un&irly, becaiM 
exolaiiiMl^^dtMUiitiattd "UtfiMrianiMti;^ 
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The foregimig angwnetitSy it will be seee^ 
have btetr almost^ eodiirely of a defensive cha* 
racteri. but, were tbe. aufchor disposed to adof^ 
adiflbmnt line of eantvoversy, which be cer- 
taihl jr is not, it would be easy to turn bis de- 
foBce into-an attack, and to shew the utility^ 
andr indeed the aecessity, of national eatablishr 
mentis from? the actual, condition and probable 
tendencies of most dissenting communities^ W^ 
shaU/ not^ however^ dwell upon ao invidious a 
topic; a.topiCr the discussion of which on the 
present occasion could not fail to wound and 
irritaCb the feelings of our dissenting brethren 
without any adequate benefit. It is». however^ 
ai. question wUcb ought to be well weighed by 
aH; who fed disposed to quit the communion 
of the Eataiilished. Church for the sake of the 
superior religious adtrantages which they ex«* 
pect to. secure by uuiting themselves withiSome 
particulaar class: of: Dissenters. While they CDn^ 
template, the alleged, benefiti^ . let! them alsa 
remembep the oountenraaling evils;^ What those 
evils are^ the author refrains from, attempting 
lo detail 9t large; especially as maaiy piow 
afad soberly-refleettng Dissenters lament them 
no4^1fess thanCbuiichmen themselves* It ma^y, 
ho(ire^erv be remarked iii- passings that there is 
usually ar tendency to fixedness and sobriety 
ii»' established bodies^ which is not so natural to 
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small voluntary associations; and though this 
tendency is not without its incidental evils, it 
has also some considerable advantages. A 
young Christian grows up in the Establish'* 
ed Church as it were in the shade: he' has 
little to excite a false or premature develop* 
ment of spiritual attainments; he is not par- 
ticularly noticed or applauded for his re- 
ligious profession; he has comparatively few 
temptations to spiritual pride and the love of 
paradox or disputation; he may find whole-* 
some aliment in abundance to nourish his piety, 
but not much of condiment to vitiate if*; and 
tbough he may not appear to shoot to fall- 
blown maturity in so short a space of time as 
under a more exciting system, yet if his piety 
be really genuine, his growth will usually be 
the more uniform and lasting, and his fruits 
the more abundant and well-matured. : The 
author has frequently heard clergymen of piety 
aiid zeal lament that young persons, who. at 
otie time iseenied to have hopefully begun a 
religious course, and to be growing with.huini- 
lity and steady advancement *^ in grace, afid in 
the knowledge of their Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ," after quitting the Established Church 
in expectation of higher . religious advantages 
in some dissenting society, have lamentably 
fallen off in the lowly retiring graces of the 
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Christian ckariM^er -, haive acquired a taste for 
sti'mulaiit gather 'than ' Sober doctrine ; have 
fancied themselves wise above their teachers; 
and' have: evinced but too clearly how little they 
had practically studied the character of their 
Di^ne 'Master^ 'by the absence of that meek 
and unostentatious spirit for which their appa- 
rent increase in zeal and speculative knowledge 
was. but a. poor equivalent * It is not intend- 
ed to apply these remarks generally, and much 
less, in an unkind and uncandid spirit of ex- 
aggeration. They are only suggested with a 
view to lead those who are undecided as to the 
comparative spiritual benefits to be gained in 
the Establishment or among the Dissenters, to 
examine both sides of the question. We deeply 
lament the faults and failings of national 
establishments; but fairness requires it to be 
remembered on the other side, that if coldness, 
formality, and a secular spirit are too often apt 
to find their way into : sucn institutions, ther^ 
are other evils, on the 'comparative magnitude^ 
of which let the reader decide for himself, whiqh 
afi^ ,no .less. qbara<!5terisitic of dissenting spcie-i 
ties.; To the Wesleyan Methodists in particu- 
lar, the dtie< consideration: of this subject is 
earnestly suggested^; because as they profess 
tp..ajdmit the lawfuln^ess of a qhurch §$tablishr 
flaeRt g^nerally^ and of our own in particuls(r» 
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wery ciroiimttenes which temb lo skM dff 
utility, M the e^ib Which i>nt too mttimfl^ 
follow a seeei^ioii from it, ought with timwik 
to have pecDliar weight. It was wdl ur^ed hgi 
their founder, Mr. Wesley, among hisi argM 
ments against forsaking our National Gfaiii»fai^ 
that '^sorne having barely entertained a thoughl 
of this, evil fruits have ahvays followed ;*^ ! Aal 
^ the experiment has been tried freqnentbp, 
and the success never answered the expeeta^ 
tion i^ of which, he continues, ^' we . hnwe 
melancholy instances before our eyes: fiftrmaajB 
have in our memory left the Church and forased 
themselves into distinct bodies, and oertamly^ 
some of them from a real perswasion that they 
^ould do God more service; but have any 
separated themselves and prospered? Havct 
they been either more holy or more^ l^VT* 
than they were before ? " 

And here, if the limits of this Essay adknittod/ 
and the subject required it, the author Would feel 
pleasure in stating what he humbly ooneeivee 
to be the peculiar claims of the Church bl'Etig-^ 
land, which shines so brightly among national 
churches, and has been not unjustly panegyri^sed 
Itt ^ the glory of the Reformation/^ But te 
refrains from such a discussion, which would 
only serve to involve the general priseiplea 
for wbtcfa we are at present contending, widk' « 



vjurietj d Mbofdinatd dcU9k;» which are not Aer 
cfitmry to it} «id might thus^ porhapsj weaheoi 
tbt impreflsioii of the wboleargument. The ob^ 
ject of this chapter, it has been already stated^ is. 
simply to shew the lawfaloess, expediency^ scrip- 
taiml sanction, and necessity of a pnblic cbarch 
establishment in a Christian country. The qnes^ 
tionof the relative merits o£ the Church o/Eng- 
Undf important as it is in itself, hasformed ho re^ ■. 
gular part of the present argument, and has been 
alluded to^ when alluded to at all, only inci- 
dentally or where the discussion seemed necesr 
sarily to lead to it. It will, however, be a con^ 
siderable step gained in &¥onr of the Church 
of England, if the inquirer can be induced 
seriomly to fed the importance of the prelimi- 
Mry point which has been attempted to be esta-^ 
l^isheid. Our chnrcb may then come in with 
her claims^ and will at least find a candid and 
attCQtive auditor. What those claims are, it 
iS' not the object of these ps^es io discuss ; and. 
it would only disparage Uiem to take a mere 
citrsofy glance ; for themore the Church of Eng- 
land is examined, the greater will her value 
appear to the sober and impartial observer: 
the blemishes which are visible on her surface 
wilt often be viewed but as spots on the sun, 
which> whether discoverable by the naked eye, 
or to be seen only when curiously sought fo^t 
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with deep research aiid high magDifying powen^ 
do not ID: either case greatly^ x)b86ure his kistrev 
and have still less effect in diminishing .. the 
blessings which he scatters. in his train^* as he* 
passes , serene and unimpeded on his daily- 
course to warm and enlighten and invigorate 
the world/ ' . . *. -;!.i.;:-» 

There is but one point more which it seems 
requisite to advert to in the present chapter ;u 
namely, to shew that the necessity for a church . 
establishment: applies to ** the peaple of aU ramis- 
and denominations.^' It certainly applies ito the 
/i^r, wbose.knowledge of religion must in niort- 
cases, be derived almost entirely from the insfcruo*^ 
tion thus grfltuitotisfy /pvoyided fortbeinwaats^.* 
The .poor mi^b is not likely to read much. for 
himself; nor is bis intercourse. with his equals: 

^"^^ There isaa excellent argument in the vrorks-^ Dr.' 
Dq^drldge, imd qne which famishes a decisive f|haw^r,t9> 
some of the allegations of Paine and similar writers, on the 
evidence' which the poor and uninstructed may enjoy relative, 
to the truth of Christianity. He resolves it, in vL ccmsiderabfe 
measure, into what logicians call the argument 60m; autho*- 
rity ; strengthened, however, by their own observatipu aivi> 
experience of the blessed nature and effects of the Oospel. 
fiat how is this argument to be afforded on a large scaTe, 
except through the medium of an adequate establiabed* 
ministry ? *' How can they hear without a. preacher, and 
how can men preach except they be sent ? " And by what 
instrunientality, humanly speaking, but by that of a National 
Chnrch can preachers be supplied iti sufficient numlierist "fotr 
tbe wants of an aoeiisive population!. • - i ^v 
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4fi.8QDiety ttSuaUy CAlcullated to- turn hU tfaoujghts 
to ^^faigh and heavenly objects/' If then there 
4>eMEio regular: legislative provision for his in* 
striidtiouj^ he mu^t'i either' perish in ignorance, 
erdepend "upon the;: oaisual exertions of volun^ 
ttlpy teachers, who,. ^' we ha^ve seen^ ;ar:e n/t^ 
likely: to abound in .4k country where, there; iy 
lior 'Established Church; . nior in any country to 
ma' extent efficient fdr the instruction, of .the 
people at largCi Indeed^ where the pop:aIa- 
tton is dense and crouded^ and consists, as : it 
nsually.dote in such' cases, almost exclusiyely 
t>f the poorest classes, there frequently is not the 
pecnniairy ability, even if tbere were* the will, to 
support An adequate nuodber of religious in- 
structord. - T/ie State therefore must; lend ite 
aa^istance 5 ai^i . liqw : necessary $uch ^assistance 
iSv'in the pr^^ent day,« when the poor are unir 
T^rsally learning- to read and to think, and a 
large mass of energy and intellect is arising ouit 
of bbscurityj needs pmly) to be mentioned to be 
deeply felt. • /' ,■ • 

. And here we might again insist with great 
reason upon a. consideration already touched 
upon, but far, too slightly for itis importance-r 
for, in fact^ it constitutes one of the strongest 
practical arguments for a national ■ church 
establishment-T-namely, it& powerful effects in 
bringing the ministrations of religion, actively 
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to bear Qpan the people its constant attastap 
tion to the clafatiB of Chrktianity in eTerjr 
^quarter of the land } und its pressing those 
'Olatms on the attention of many wfafo, If lefit 
to themselres^ would in all probabili^ Imiis 
bteriooked them. For dim are not naturvlif 
«nitions on thesnbjeot of their etornri sadtratioiit 
they need to be followed as It were to iheir 
hfatmts, and tMt suffered to pass throngb^lilt 
iirtthoat ample meeins of instrnotion hetaf 
brought within the immediate sphere of their 
tdealitjr, and even obtruded upon their nolior. 
'The state of the world at large is but too apiigr 
'pNOurtrayed' in our LonlVi parable of the Man- 
"fiage f^easti ikr ft6m true religion being. <^ a 
natural want of the human iuind/* such a want 
as will create an Universal demand for Chrlstiati 
ordinafices and GhriMian instrnction^ and aiio& 
a want, moreover, as will ensure a supply ade- 
quate to that demand, the very contrary is the 
Case : men in general cautiously shun'mligiotas 
reflection ; one has his farm and anothor his 
merchandize which engrosses his whole atten- 
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tion, so that far from anticipating the summons 
to the sacred banquet, they need a iriendiy 
messenger to ''go out into the lanes and hedges^" 
in ordtr, by the blessing of God, on persever- 
ing exertion, to " compel them to come in.*' 
An eMablbhed church operating over tveiy 
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tovm Mid parish m the empire^ perrading th^ 
most retiMd lumilets and proffierkig its tilt^ 
a is tfa riw i f wherever there is an ifidiiidwal to 
eteeiTO theni^ is tha oaly humaii tastrument at 
altadaqoate 16 sach ah effect: aiid widioat tfe 
aid it. is bat too probaUe that the CSiriirtiah 
tttaramoMs wbuld io tiktie fall ioto disase, the 
Suhbath w^ald pfm by. unheeded like oCbel- 
dayes and perhaps la the coarse df ageslttUe 
af CbristiAaity but the naiB6» or scarcely that, 
would ekist amotig the mass of the people to 
distingaisb them from a nation of Deists or 
absolute betthensi» 

Nor li a diurch esritablishment less necessary 
for the viiddte and kightr classes s who, though 
they have better opportunities for obtaining 
ihstractiob than the poiMr^ are not, by hatiure, 
'Inor^ ibeliiied to think serioiisly on the subject 
oC religion, oir to forego the pursuits of busi- 
mttBf the aHurements ijf ambition, or the grati* 
fioiftions of pleasure, for the sake of their im<- 
mortal in tererts. We may have further oecai^ 
;noa to touch upon this point in the coune 
of IheSnext chapter; as well as upon another 
4vhich renders an episcopal establishment pe*- 
kmliarly useful for the higher ranks ; naubiely, 
jttiat all classes are thus furnished with instruO- 
tdrs in their own sphere oi life, and examplep 
<lo which they will naturally defer^^an advaa^ 
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tage, it is. obvious^. not Jikely to be attained 
without a natiooal charch establishment; i .' rtr 
r.i The pn^cediog remarln^'it has alreadj.sbecn 
stated, are inlended to be^purely defensive^ yJ^i 
advocating the cause of an establishment^'akid 
through it of our own churchy we wisbto^' bast 
jDO reproach pn any other. '■ And with regatd 
to those ^ho diss^ntofrom us, if We camnot ginifi 
theih over, by fair "and ' Iscriptqral af.gntte6ti$;'''ft 
would be :a9impo}itic'asubjttfttl to wish t0*fij^rte 
them by authority.: It itiay be said of seicbj 'as 
was said of the Israelites in bondage^- 1^, lAore 
they are persecuted, the more they ustaally 
multiply and grow; and with regard to '^the 
.persecutor, even when he is conscTentfoni^Wtris 
certain that his zeal is qiyite as much without 
Icnowledge as without , charity. ^ It ^ offends 
equally against the. <^ meekness o£iwt$dom^1' 
the " patience \ of hope/* and the : ^^ love » un»- 
feigned '' which become the Christian chai^acter. 
So much in reference to our dissenting^ bre^ 
thren. And with regard / to foreign diurches^ 
in minor \ points at ; least, i our own - reformers^ 
though the last of men to encourage false icati^ 
dour or indifference to our own scriptural lEsta-* 
,blishment, have wisely and modestly declared 
their opinion, in their remarks on ceremonief^ 
prefixed to the. Book of Common Prayer^' ^ In 
.(tiese oar doings/' say they, ^* we condediiii no 
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other nation, nor prescribe any thing but to 
our own people only : for we think it conve- 
nient that every country should use such cere- 
monies as they shall think best to the setting 
forth of God's honour and glory, and to the 
reducing of the. people to a most perfect and 
godly living without error or superstition ; and 
that they, should put awayother things which 
from time to time they perceive to be most 
abused, as in men's, ordinances it often chanceth 
diversely i in divers countries/' : 
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Mr TBS kXANt OP Excmiro anp MAiki^ 

XSTABLIlilEB CHURCH,: A' SPIElt OE 3DBVtl»> 
TION, T0G£TH!£B K^ITH 2HAJL FOB : BSE 

HONOUR, STABILITY, AMD INFLUENCE. 

From the thorny mazes of controyersjr in 
which we have hitherto been entangledt we 
HOW turn to a more fruitful and pleasing field. 
Haying shewn generally that a National Church 
Establishment is lawful and necessary, we shall 
bend our view to our own, in order to ascertain 
how such an important instrument of utility may 
be rendered most efficient in its operation; as the 
Christian pastor, after proving the abstract truth 
of the Gospel, gladly changes his theme to the 
consideration of its life-giving doctrines, its 
heavenly precepts, its ineffable rewards. Hi- 
therto we have been surveying at a distance 
a goodly and extensive edifice, the foundations 
of which, as we trust, we have ascertained to 
be firm, and (he buttresses impregnable ^ .but 



\ 
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what, alaft ! would be its actual ralue^ if it should 
prove, after alU but a Tadmor iq the Wilderaeas, 
with its massy, oolimins dilapidated, it9 beaut 
teooi proportions destroyed, aud its original 
utility.^ forgotten i A national establishment, 
however scriptural its plan or venerable itf 
institution^ is after all but sk means to an end s 
* irast maobine wbioh requires corresponding 
springs a^d movementSi and can be practioally 
beneficial only in proportion us ity actual per^ 
fimnance^ abutting for the imperfection of every 
thing human, corresponds to the theoretic pal^^ 
oidati<>n. Much must be allowed for impedi* 
meat and friction^^for the imperfection of m«^ 
teriak isnd the gradual wear and rust of yeanTi 
yet stiir society ha$ a right to. demand that 
a churdk establishment sbiUl be- found to 
eeimmpliifti its professed object in as e^oievt 
a manner ae can reasonably be e^pected» 
undei^ the actual circumttancesr of the eafle^ 
and taking fully into the accouqt tbe^ imm* 
merable frailties and obliquities of hunwa 
nature* 

But how may such a consummation be beat 
ensured ? This is a most important inquiry $ 
and the answer to it will involve msiny in^ 

teresCing contiderationiV & fe^ of the more 

prominent c£ which it will be the object 

of . the proi^t chapter to suggest. . It is 

nothing to the purpose to say that the jde« 



4iFed ' effeot wbald b^ prodncedi were -all otrr 
dergy and • l&ity precisiely *Whiat it : behovef 
them to hey for -the qiiei^ioii -stiH reoanr^ 
hbw nftty they most effectually be refndered 
fibi tttid what particular prox^esses of amislib^ 
Mtioh 'Seem best ->bltleiilated to meet thd 
iskil^ti^g ekigeneie^ of the case ? The gt4nti 
ef part . of • the treatises which have app^emedl 
tttl' thiis qtiestiofi are* rather^ gtowiiig^descrip^ 
tions' of the blesstngs^/whioh would accom-i 
)Satiy a YA^\» sinte of perfection, than ptm^ 
tieal • iugjgfi^Bliotis ' for ' its attainment. ' lei Id 
intended,' ih - th<i fbllowing remari^s, to^ deVikti^ 
fi^Mi ttifis feotiMe,' by'* pointing ' out some of 
the ' ac^nal ' '" ' mentis atid iiistru menfe • foi^ ^^ obi 
tetniiijg^''fehe'' Wishtsdrfor blessing, rathelr^ tHaq 

d^scdiMlng ^^bpl^n' the bles^itifg' atselfrniThe 
Uluthof' isuppo^t^^ .'faisi' tead^r; fo :Ibb ;.T9Eiai1f 
rtttkib^ 'oik ' thos i^ubj^^: he^ supposMi' hini 
f^hef' to^^be coiiVitffted of ' th&totdt fafipm 
tbnci of'^afl bdmfeln nieans without tHi^' cbii'^ 
ttant ^* cle»w of Gpd's blessing y to be Ibbking 
up implicitly to the Great Head of the chui^ch 
ii» ihe Supreme Agent in its^ preservation^ and 
to. bQ 'imploring the abundant effdsioii'xifrrHis 
Holy Spirit to extend its usefuiness yr^^et^ ^at 
Ifae 8a»-d tirne^ as prayer and exertion should 
lilwaiys gd together, toi be anxiously (inquiry 
ingiin Wba|[^way,MJn ibis ''own : sphere of/lifei 
whatever it msty be, he can besit employ: .'bis 
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personal efforts^ feeble m tbej m^y be, ^Hc pro- . 
mote a. spirit of devotion, together with ^e«l' 
for the honour, sJLability, and influencef O^: 
the; Established Church." To such a reiadeir,, 
1)0 addresses the present hints; and he would, 
do. it with an humble yet earnest .prayer, (q 
God,. that imperfect as they are, they may notr 
be. wh^ly in vain, but may .be blessed by, 
Hia Holy .Spirit to. -the benefit of the. cUyr^h. 
of: 'Christ, and be instrumental in. exciMog itS; 
members to newjzseal, diligence, and unanimity 
in.its cause* . . . 

.In> endeavouring to point; out the best, 
specific measures for the attainment of tl^ 
di^Siired end in immediate reference, , to oiur 
own church, it. may be well to remark, s^ a, 
preliminary caution, : that ^0/ novel system oj^ 
ecclesiastical doctleioe or discipline . Is ^^t 
all requisite, but only, that the, chur^l^.^Sk 
already establi3hed, should assume greater 
efficiency, and avail itself more fully of every; 
due means for increasing its own utility. It 
i$.no( by a few < violent efforts that tijre ChMTch 
of England > is to be, preserved, or Dissenil^ 
annihilated : nor is it by any specif of .moral 
mag^c that devotion is tp be fostered, or ir- 
religion quelled. As our. disorder, has be^ 
chronic, our recovery must be gradual. . ,The 
only wise or reasonable plan for increasing 
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d«fotion and charcfamMship tbronghont tke 
cootttry, is by the systematio oombiDation of 
all those variom means which the ehnrch 
hifnelf has placed within our reach^ under a 
oOMtant recognition of the Divine Ageitcy, 
and with a humble spirit of devotion and de* 
pendence upon God's *' grace and beavenlj 
benediction/' The Church asks forno pro|ecl« 
ing or innovating spirit : the power of reno* 
▼ation is placed^ under Godj in the individual 
aivi collective agency of her ministera and 
members. Our wise and holy reformers hava^ 
anerply provided for casual decays and dila- 
pidations» and have instituted a system^ wiicli»- 
if felly acted upon in their own spirit^ would 
soon restore the Church of England to that 
primitive glory which she derived from the 
blood of her martyrs and the suffrages of aa 
admiring people. 

For the sake of method^ we shall proceed 
to eonsider, 

Ifrst—W^flf may be done 6y the LAJTTjbr 
decreasing the devotion and churchmanship of 
their tnembers. 

Secondly— fTAff/ may be done by our vbheb- 
AB£!fi phelates ; and 

Thirdly— ^ITAof maybe effected by the clek^ 

Ot AT LARGE. , * 
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< To- cMk of these poiiil» it is peapvakA .i» 
devote a disritt aection* 



SECTION I. 

|iR4N»^mg« THB MlITY^FQSSBSB for BXCiTINO 
MIHD MAINTAINING A SPIRIT OP PBYOTION, TOOR* 
THBR yiriTH 2BAL FOR THB HONOUR, STABILITV^ 

ANDINFLUBNCB OP THB BSTABLISHBD CHURChI 

• . J - ■ • 

It ttay fKMsiUy be ofa^ted^ in perusing' the 
title ie>f this section, that it seems to presuppose^ 
what in fact ie the most important point to he 
attained, namely, a desire on the part of the 
people at targe to assist in their own spiritnal 
improveineat*' Were suoh a disposition, it may- 
be smd, generally prevalent, the most fomiida* 
ble difficulty would be at once surmounted; 
for a heartfelt, ingenuous anxiety to be a true 
Christian is an auspicious precursor to bO' 
coming one ; as our Lord himself teaches : '^ he 
that will do the will of God shall know of the 
doctrine/* If the laity were universally desiretis 
of the increase and perpetuity of true reltgionr, 
the correspondence of each member, in bis own 
Sphere,, to the scriptural model of faith and 
duty, would soon effect the attainment of the 
general object. It is the mU therefore, it may 
be objected, that is principally wanting; and 
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till the will, shall become general, instruction 
as to the means must be* superfluous. 

To obviate this objection, it is only neces- 
sary to remark, that, although the great body of 
the laity are far too little concerned respecting 
this important question, yet that there are very 
numy individuals among them who view it with 
intense interest: and of these it may occur that 
tb^re are sotne whose habits of life o^ liiie of 
tbinking have not particularly led them to con- 
sider the mode in which their eflx>rt8 miiy be 
beiE^t employed for attaining the desired ol^^ti 
and^o such persons any useful sugg^tions will 
i>(«li be unwelcome. 

tf^Npr let us despond because of the indifference 
ofth^emass of the laity. These in every country 
GOQifi^t of either the actually poor, or of thosei 
who rise but a very few steps above them j both 
which clashes need, and are accustomed to .deii^r 
tOftttbe adyice and excitement of those who; are 
mipre : wealthy, better educated, or possiessed 
in. any way whatever of influence and:power« 
The few, therefore, who are interested on such, 
subjects may by mean^ of wise and unanitnoua 
ipeasures effect much towards influencing the 
population at large. It is to the officers, if we 
zpay so speak, of the morsel army, that we ad«* 
dr^eas the present topic < The class of laymea 
whom it is most desirable to interest in Xl\n in-i 
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quirjr lire those Whosft^ m»k dr education^ Whose 
profiertjr of aitnail^iAQ in life^ qualifies thenar iw 
pcftj^iog iheii beneVoleat wishes to practieei 
StiUk ftcoordia^ to theit opportuttities, till are 
eoifeera€$d to reflect ttp^il the subject ; for who 
is ihefe thM h not respoiisible for the iise of 
bis best' Energies m benefilin^ tlfe soub of bis 
fellovf>-ereatiifes ? . . 

' AnM&g this rarioas ways in wbi6h Un/men 
maj best foster atid perpetuate devotion and 
obnrclk pHnoiptes, the fallorwing maty be espe** 
eidly men^ionedw 

U By their persofnfal character and example^ 
ii* By the piotis regnkitton of thtehr £uniiieti 
. jii. By ptovidihg for ih^ retigions educdtiohi 
of tbeiafemi! poor. 

' iV. S|y securing adequate meacvs of spiritijtf 
iMstf uctToi^ for tbe aduH populatiof}.* 

It. iby an cJnlighteiied aiid conscientious use 

<yf lli^ir wealthy patrontalge, and influence. 

' EHeli of these points ti^ill ftfrhish some ini- 

^eMiAf^ to^i^s of rennlrky a|yplicab}e to the 

<^kJSli»g state if things* and the modern babi&r 

ofsodi^ty. 

«... . . 

i. Peftmal Gmrmier and E^tampiei 
FifMj Ihefiy every pfeirson^ whatever bis rank 
or station, may more or less promote tbe 
cause of pelifgton and the church by bis per« 

I 



sonal character and example. The benefits re- 
raking from this most convincing of all argnmenfs 
tieed not be demonstrated. A holy example 
embodies religion, and makes its graces liia- 
Difest to others. It kindles zeal, and recites 
to imitation ; it animates the timid Christian, 
aiiSi 'abashes the irreligious scoffer. To Vioe, 
it is a constant though silent rebuke; to pietj, 
mimitable pattern and powerful encottrage- 
jnent. It refutes the cavils of the world against 
earnest piety, and pleads the cause of .Gibd'-in 
the consciences of its opposers. If onefinN 
stince of its power should at this moment* 
recur more forcibly than another to thei.mind 
of -the reader, surely it would be that b£?dur 
late revered and deeply-lamented Sovereign* 
We saw in him and his illustrious consort, how 
much benefit may be conferred by personid 
example, : in a station of life which has .the 
fewest points of resemblance to the ordioarf; 
duties and habits of the great body of;maaki0d. 
T?o: advert to but one feature in the condactof 
tbose truly royal personages,<T-if the respeqtpaid 
to the sanctity of female character by the > late 
Queen, and the .strict and unbending morality 
of the King, could produce such powerful effects 
ki a court itself, as to render it, notwithstanding 
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* lliii passage was written in March, 1820. 
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all its temptations^ proverbially the purest ia 
Europe^ may we not assume that an example 
in any other rank of life of any particular 
virtue for which an individual is illustrious, will 
have a corresponding'influence in his immediate 
circle, and diffuse itself, perhaps by quite un*> 
expected channels, to a considerable portioa 
of society at large ? 

The duty of exhibiting a truly Christian eX'* 
ample applies to all — is in the province of all ; 
but it ought to be urged with peculiar force 
upon persons of wealth, station, and condition in 
life, because of the extensive influence of their 
personal character upon their countrymen at 
large. But it must at the same time be expli« 
citly added, that it is not on any such secondary 
consideration, however forcible, that the duty 
itself depends. Religion does not limit its claims 
to any particular grade of society ; and there can 
be no *^ flattering unction'' more injurious to the 
souls of men in the conspicuous ranks of life, than 
the doctrine that their personal attention to the 
rites or duties of Christianity is required only, or 
chiefly, as an example for others. Truly did an 
eloquent defender of patrician dignity exclaim, 
^' To the great, the consolations of religion are 
as neceiBsary as its instructions. They too are 
among the unhappy. They feel personal pain 
and domestic sorrow/ In these they have no 

I 2 



|Hrivilege» bttt are sttbjeot to pay their full c^th 
tlDgent to the contributions levied on oMflr- 
tality. They want tiiis sovereign balm iw^elr 
Ifaeir gnawing cafes tod anxieties ^ which 1^i>g 
Ifis conversaht about the limited wants of wi^ 
mal life^ range without limit, and dre dive^nrified 
by infinite combinations, in the wild mtA niOr 
bounded regions of imagination. Some .char 
ritable dole is wanting to these our often V£ry 
QHhappy brethren, to fill the glooiiiy voidtlMt 
raigns in minds which have nothidg on earth 
te hope or fear ; something to relieve^ in .Ihe 
killing languor and over-laboured lassiMd^e^ 
those who have nothing to do ; sdm^thii^ te 
ekeite ati appetite to existence in die paUed 
satiety which attends on all pleasure! winch 
may be bought^ where nature ii not left to her 
own process, where eVen desire is antie^illeci; 
and therefore fruition defeated by meditated 
schemes and contrivances of delight t and n4 
interval, no obstacle, is interposed betw^eeo; the 
wish and the aceomplishment**"/' 

Yet even this is far from all : tbe fieb and 
mighty need religion, like other men^ not mftri^y 
because in common with them they arts silffbnff% 
but because like them they are sinneir .iHsoi 
The injunctions, ^' Prepare to meet thy Grod''-*-*^ 

• Bulke^B Wofks, Vol. V. p, 108. i ; » li: . 
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^Bieye also ready*^^— << Make your calling and 
elecHon sore'' — are not limited to plebeian 
a«HJ{toPs ; nop is any class exempt from ^ that 
Miv^psaJ guilt which made an atonement in* 
dispensable, or privileged to slight its proffers 
¥f*ith impanity. It is indeed true that religion 
would be necessary to the great as well as to 
the humble on every subordinate ground t but 
in urging it upon their nooeptanoe, the ehi^ 
ci^nsfderation is, that their immortal interests 
are eoncemed in its provisions ; that life and 
death are set before them ; and that the indi- 
vidual, whatever his worldly rank or station, 
who either wholly rejects Christianity, or who 
lives and dies a false and fruitless convert, passeS' 
to the unseen world under the ban of its irre^ 
versible threateningsj and without one gleain 
of hope flrom its otherwise inexhaustible pro**' 
mises. 

Considerations like these, deeply fixed in the 
minds of persons in the more ostensible ranks 
of life, and rendered practical by that faith 
which is the fruitful and efficient parent of good 
Mrorks, would create such an example of holy 
life a^ tnust greatly benefit, not the individuals 
only, but all who should come within the sphere 
of their influence. *' Men, seeing their good 
works," would learn to ** glorify their Father 
which is in hefaven ;" and might, by the mercy 



of God, be induced '* to follow them a» thiey< 
followed Christ." . . ., 

? It needs scarcely be added, that the example 
which alone can produce such salutary effeota 
in raising the tone, of scriptural devotion must 
be ; itself . grounded on Christian principle&r 
Generalized Christianity is no Christianity i 
it: is f' another Gospel, which is not.another.f 
The religion of many professed Christians ^ of 
ail denominations, churchmen not exdaded,. 
practically differs from that of Deists or Soci*- 
nians in little more than this, that the latter 
Iffnt travelled out of their road to invalidate 
what ' the former acknowledge but neglect*. 
Such a fruitless recognition of religion however 
is not religion ; any more than a heartless repe^ 
tition of the articles of belief is j ustifying faith,, 
or a verbal acknowledgment of sin scripturajL 
repentance. The principle of true devotion tQ. 
God must be deeply engraven on the heart; 
it must affect the first springs of action, and 
mix with the whole current of the thoughts 
and affections. All the doctrines of the Gospel 
must be brought into efficient action : the con^, 
ifcipusness of sin must be attended with cor- 
responding penitence of soul ; a belief in the all* 
i^fficient sacrifice and death of the Redeemer 
qiust be accompanied with a grateful and im-^ 
Illicit trust in his atonement, as the n^entorioMs^ 
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cause of our pardon and reconciliation with*' 
God ^ the knowledge of a Divine Agent, who it 
our CJomforter, and Enlightener, and Sanctifier, 
mustleadto that humble and derout communion 
with him which a late prelate of our. church*! 
denominates ^^ the mysterious intercourse of 
the human . soul with its Creator/' The stipu* 
lations of baptism must be followed up by an! 
actual personal progress in piety and obedience 
to the Divine commands. The course of moral 
action must be distinctly grounded on the prin« 
ciples of the. Gospel ,of Christ; and a spirit of 
devotion be exemplified, consisting of far more 
than those indistinct generalities in religion and 
virtue which may be found in . individuals ofi 
almost . every faitb^ the very heathen not : ex- 
eluded-T-and which are therefore rather the 
effect of natural constitution, or ordinary moral: 
culture^ than of genuine Christian piety. There 
must be, not only something far surpassing^ but 
something distinct from^ and. super added, to, the' 
best . qualities of heathen sages, or the highest 
morals of a sober and amiable Deist. For 
Christian virtue is not a mere sublimation of 
any inferior species of virtue ; it is not ethical 
decorum purified from its grosser mixtures; 
or the best deeds of unassisted humanity 

* Bishop Horsley. 
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wiougbt to a itate of iomawbat htghei? ecimU 

lence. Bui ^t is a nem apeciei of virtue 2 it ^mii 

ffom the inflnpnee of new" prinoiplMi k.ja 

gvonnded expressly oa the disclostfvai af raMa 

lationymon lave ta Qod, and faitk in Jesiw 

Christ: it can grow onlj^ near. the Gross a^tbr 

Re4eemer, and in a heart renovated byldul 

inspif^atipn of the Holy Spirit, ^o the eiqpiuH 

sion of this blessed prinoipl$» i^id to its effscta 

on the oonduct of its possessors^ most we IbcAn 

for that example which can alone allura otbeia 

to a life of devotion, and pfaetically exhtl^it 

the truth of the Divine aphqrism, that <t ^hi 

ways of [sacred] Wisdom ^re wajss of pleasaat^ 

nessy and all her paths are pefioe^'* ■ I ■ 

In thus adverting to thQ religious benefita 

which every member of society may, hy the 

blessing of God, be the instrument of prodadng^ 

by his personal example, it should be distinoiljD 

addedii that in orde^ for the devotional ardooD 

thus diffused to be connected with the ^ hmoupf 

stahiUtyy and influence of (he Established Ckftrck/^ 

it should be free from whatever has a tendency* 

to infringe upon ecclesiastical regularoty and 

discipline Few things have done more injqry^ 

tp the progress of true religion in the Establishii^ 

ment, than the loose way in whicln some Ghiirclw 

men of undoubted piety hold their churchman* 

ship. It would \\Q trivial to descend to par* 



tieidMs ; but it i» obvi«is tbfll ih^te are ^ Yfin^ 
of tpmi^, #nd in tbiim3el¥09 jperhs^jis i«di^f»reiife 
pn^Lttk^ wbick pFacticaUy senre to distiiigui«|| 
one. QomrotmHjr froiu aaeihep» ia^iepand^tlif 
of t^Qse sMmimportaat poifit^ by which Uifiy 
aw avomdly aaparatM* Bait ^h^ dustant sii^Pr 
tatojr ia aot aiwi^e of ^bp ve^y diflSerept pomt^ 
pa9ati¥0 degraes of iaiporfeafioe attft^l^d by |;|i#^ 
parties theaia^vesi tp %b&^ %yri> q)assef of dis* 
Unotive peculiarity ; aQd be therefore hastily 
rappoaes thai those who a^r^e ii^ the oqpir 
may agree id the other alfio. Tb^ strange e^c^ 
tank p^ whiph this interferenea has been caFrif4 
in tome modern controversies, needs^ not be; 
here alluded to^ bi^t we may learn^ e^ffOr 
from unfounded allegations of this ki^d, the 
necessity of Churchmen seemipg what they a^eai 
and being whs^t they seem. If they canuoti 
Qonseientiously symbolise with Di«»eatefSj it 
does not betray a want of Christian obarity tot 
let it be seen that they do not do so ; pi^pvidedi 
a spirit of love and meekneas be duly main^: 
tained, and the mind he honestly kept opep tOi 
truth and candic( intcppretation. It is not neces-^ 
sapy for the purposes of Christian oharity» thi^ 
persons shqqld assimilate their manner^} an4 
phraseology to those of their opponent eV0n in 
things indifferent, where by so. doitig they are, 
likely to lead the world to s\)pp9fi>e tb^t ^^ 
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tikoie qMstian to which these secondary points 
are appended, is unimportant. It is certain = 
Aat our dissenting brethren do not often 4iiiiEBt 
thNfmselyes to be mistaken for churchmen, and> 
we attribute no reproach to their<x>nsistenoy t is 
it then necessary for any professed Chorchman 
to conduct himself, as some do, so as to be misi-- 
Uken, for a Dissenter at heart, in order to sihew 
that he is not bigotted in his* opinions? ^And' 
such a mistake will inevitably be made, if dioso' 
Who' profess to adhere to the church fromt:€en^ 
scientious conviction and strictly religious-con*: 
nderiitions, are not^ to say the least, as regdbrt 
itt 'their discipline and general spirit as. those < 
who* are churchmen solely because the church^ 
is connected with the state, and whose jseal. is. 
proportioned only to their temporal interest, oc 
is governed by mere party or political views. 
]M[any things which are trifles in themselves, 
aris not trifles in their consequences; and, surely; 
BO seriously disposed person, who believes that/ 
an established church is as necessary as has been 
attempted to be shewn for the preservation and 
extension of religion, will deny the inference^ 
that every thing which would tend to. throw 
the weight of his example into theopposite scale; 
would be inconsistent with Christian wisdom,r 
and certainly is not required by Christian cha- 
rity. Kindness, 'forbearance, and candid con- 
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struetion, dught io be found among all parties i 
but it is never right or necessary to affect an 
apparent identity of rviews^ where real identity 
does not exist.. No liberally minded Dissentev 
will hesitate to admit this sentiment, and nG^ 
Churchman ought to be ashamed to act upcmit; 

ii. Pious Regulation of Families^ . * 
. A second mjode in which laymen may hope- 
fully diffuse a spirit of piety and zeal for the 
Established Church, is, by the religious regular 
tian of their jTawiiYiW.— Personal example loiseB 
much of its value, if this essential point be 
not superadded ; yet, perhaps, there is no sub-^ 
ject of equal moment which meets with a de-f 
gree of atten);ion less adequate to its importance; 
The world at large, of course, neglectat,:as 
they do every, other Christian duty which 
involves any sacrifice ; but unhappily the 
evil is not confined to them ; for even - oC 
those who exhibit a : more, serious interest inl; 
the duties of religion, there are indiyidualk 
so occupied, either with the private abstrac* 
tions of devotipn, or the public engagements 
of Teligioa and. charity, as to dedicate. scarce- 
ly any att^i^tion, at least nothing like a due 
a;ttention, to ' .the spiritual concerns of those 
who ; constitute their own household. Yet it 
is not too much to assert, that in no other 
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way, ofdifiarily speaking, can a laymajn- ad 
greatly promote a spirit of piety, and a iirell<- 
founded affection for the chtirch to which Ito 
belongs, as by diligently providtng fbl* th^ 
Christian economy of his domestic circle; • tills 
own example will influence his ddjMndttMss 
and theirs will influence others. He is sow- 
ing seed Which qaay ' i^riqg up in lA^undant 
yegetation to the glory of God and thttjiipi- 
ritaal benefit of mankind, wheri the hand xhub 
scMt^red it is mouldering in the dust. He'^i 
doing good in perpetiiity ; he is ptanHiag Hie 
acorn which is haply to thrive and expatid'iii 
Mother generation, and to soattei^ firoitt ?t» 
prolific branches a new succession of g6Mis 
till the individual becomes a forest. ■* ^^ ^ 

It would be unnecessary and iedlotis to 
attempt to enumeFate the various mbthotfs 
by which the head of a ftimily m^y make hfi9 
domestic reigulations subservient fo thil ei^^ 
tension of religion and church prinbi^tes*' 
Four points only will be notieed; by-M^ayof 
specimen ; and these are paptioularly A^Mted, 
not only qn account of their intrinsic ftnipoiv 
tance, but because they are fpe<^ue»Ml^ o^eiv 
looked, either wholly or in part, by {^eVsoiHr 
whose condition in life renders their ^attipl<^ 
of peculiar moment lo their families at)d 19^* 
dkity at large. The points alluded th at^-^ 
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1. F^lmiljf pfajftr^ 2. The due observance of the 
ddjf of sacred test; d. The religious initrut- 
tioa of s&vmtei and 4^ Tht pious education of 
their HhiUrem 

We deed but look around into the \lr6rM 
to see how grieyously these most essential dii- 
ties are crfteil neglecfted^ eren by persolis whb 
wonld liot be generally considered as ill-diib^ 
posed to< ]^eligton or the Established Chnrdu 
It should however be femembered, that tke 
sinfiilnesii of sodi an omission is proportioned^ 
not only to tte itiaportanee of the duty thw 
preternkHted, biit io the fsusility with whteli 
it ihighl have been discharged. It is liot io tiie 
poWer of etbry person 16 fotthd a college or 
endow a cfaurcb, or irradiate the worfd by a 
learned treatise in divinity; but who is iberd 
that candot ettptoy his diligent efforts Ibf 
protnotidg family-prayer and tbe observance 
of the Sornday in his own household? thai 
cannot devi^ei meaM for the religious idslru^ 
tion of his doiMstics, and for bringing ttp bb 
children ^' in tbe nurture and admonition cif 
the Lord?'* 

1. In wg]«ig tbe importance of famify prnjfcr 
for tlie pfdtitotidti of piety among the mena- 
bi^rs <rf the c^rch^, rt damibt be n^essavy'iw 
expatiate updik the argttwents in fafVMrr ^ 
the practice; If the very heathen bad thevr 
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jioiisebold god85 it would surely be asoleoim 
4br^tfaere to be a professedly Christian ilBuiiily) 
' in 1 which it can be said with a higher adaj^ 
tatioD, ^' Nobis larem familiarem* nullum T' 
Bttblic worship is too general, private deyo- 
4Min' too special, to meet the exigencies : of 
4itaiestic life. ; Independently, therefore, of 
i]lQ scriptural arguments {inferential argu^ 
jilents at least, if not express ones)^ in fiiTour 
^tfetmily prayer, and the promises expressfy 
Iknde' where *' two or three are gathered'fto^ 
gether'^ in the. name of the Redeemer, the 
iMitttce mig^t not unsafely be rested, i^pcm 
il$\mdral advantages. Archdeacon Paley, the 
ipreat modern advocate of *^ expediency/' thus 
stales the question : — *f The peculiar Me o« 
family piety consists in its influence^ upon 
servants, and the young members of a fitmily; 
irtio want ' sufficient seriousness and reflection 
tO:;retire of their own accord to the exercise 
oCrpriv&te devotion, aad whose attention you 
cMmot easily command in public worship. 
Theexiample also and authority of a"&tfaer 
and master act in this way with the greatest 
forcie; for his private prayers, to which, his 
children and servants are not witnesses^ acC 
nQtat all upon them as examples; and :his 
atteoi^nce upon public worship,- they wi^L 
readily impute to fashion^ . to a care: to pree 
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serve appearances^ ta a concern for decency 
and' cbajracter, and to many motives berides 
a ' sense of duty to God. ^ Add to thi v that 
ibrms of public, worship, in proportion a$ 
they are mor^e comprehiensi ve, are always less 
interesting thiin family prayers; 'and tbjat the 
ajdonr of devotion is better siipported, and 
the sympathy more easily propagated, tbrougb 
At small assembly connected by the : affections 
of domestic society, than in the presence of 4 
inixed congregation*." — ^This is certainly fA 
very frigid view of such a siibjept, yet could 
nidkmg vmre be said in favour of family-pray Qr» 
iM^ person who duty enters ; even \vk\s> -fhe^t 
.i^insiderations, to say nothing of higher/ and 
stronger ones, could suppose it to be an un* 
important observance. : ^ . ' ^ 

-It is. not requisite in this place to discuss 
the mode of conducting . family-prayer whiqh 
seems best adapted to promote the objects of 
its f institution, and which must of course vary 
in its minor arrangements with the circum* 
stances of ' each individual household.' Itpiay 
i^' sufficient to observe, that reading a portion 
of the sacred Scriptures, and, if possible, a few 
practical and explanatory remarks, is always 
Jiighly beneficial, not to say indispensably 
Qecessary. Our church has set us an excellent 

• ♦ Paley's Moral Phaosophy, Vol. !. p. 266. ' 
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Mfltnpfle in dttly mixing tbe readmg of the 
Scr$|Mitires with ht^rpnbKc ptByen mnd flraiitts^ 
Mid f^e derrotiofils of aDjr f^rivMe familj nay 
jtisDy be prcmouaced deficient in which eiliiet 
of these datieiB is statedly cnitted. 

It is grMtly to be lamentedv that snmig 
dther estGelletit usages of oar forefatiieni^ Hie, 
pioiii^ ciistom of retltining a clergj^tosni hi flU 
inilies of rank fthd wesdth^ for the purpeee^ of 
Wligioos instmctianf, sholild have de^enefMMl 
in 9& ttmtiy inMitnces into a mere n^iMl 
ii|it>dhitittent; bestowed onlj as- « mark' of. or^ 
diiMry respect^ of to qualify thi feceited^ftfr 
iHgdymg a plilralfty of livhtf^. It wouM^ how<' 
etfter, hi^dk^te great insenmbility to biif drntHm 
ifi k larymiln to suppose^ that becaase bevlMP it 
not in his power to retain a regular chaptain m 
hk hongehold, femily prayer may without im- 
^Opviety be omitted, it was said by BislHf 
Burnet, of Sit Matthew Hale, that <« he used 
eMistamtly to worship God in bis fomiity, pel<- 
forcing it dlwaytf himseif, if there WM no* ^lor^- 
^ywan present ;- ' and happily there snre tritttty 
iiittilar e:icamples to be fotxnd in the presetft d||^ 
iof laymen of raiik and consrderatiionf in soeitibf 
Who are not* M ashtftt^ of their obHglititMia 
f6' Ood, of of the Gbspel of the?r SaVidUi^/tik 
t^ tteglect this ihtereitmgf dnty/^ We mfay cottk 
fidently hope and predict that^ tbe number of 
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such characters^ far from being on the decline^ 
is on the increase ; but it will not be till the 
custom shall again become general that all will 
have been effected which is attainable in this 
respect for extending and perpetuating a spirit 
of devotion throughout the country'*. 

It is only necessary to suggest further^ under 
this head^ the importance of making the exten- 
sion of pure and undefiled religion among the 
members of our church, a prominent object in 
our petitions, both in our private and domestic 
devotions. If the success of every instrument be 



* The customs which existed during Cromweirs usurpa- 
tion are very far from presentiug an unexceptionable national 
model ; yet it certainly was not an uninteresting spectacle 
to witness almost every shop and place of public business 
in the metropolis doted at a certain hour in the morning 
and evening, while each family was engaged in its devotions. 
Something, indeed much, must be abstracted for the probable 
portion of hypocrisy and display which mingled with the ob- 
servance ; but the custom itself is well worthy of imitation 
in every Christian community. 

While on this subject, the author cannot but express his 
humble opinion, that some benefit might accrue to the canse 
of piety and the church, if laymen of influence, where time 
and circumstances will allow, would more frequently set the 
pattern of attending the public service, as far as practicable, 
on week days and saints' days. It is lamentable to observe, 
even in crouded parishes, the scanty attendance on these 
occasions, often scarcely sufficient to come within the bless-* 
ing promised to '* two or three " gathered together in the 
jMune of the Redeemer. 

K - 
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from God, we cannot reasonably expect this 
desired consummation without the earnest and 
united prayers of Christians for its accomplish- 
ment. Our church has shewn us the duty of 
constantly praying for our bishops and clergy, 
our sovereign and his council, our houses of 
parliament, our magistracy, and all ranks and 
elasses of society, rvith an express reference fa 
this most important and desirable objects and 
ab manual of private or family prayer oaa be 
complete which does not render it a subject of 
especial prominence*'. 



- - 1^ For the sake of those who are strangers to the bfessugs 
iad advaotages of family prayer^ the author cahoot feiyaili 
ftom extracting a passage or two from Dr. Henderaoo's 
travels in Icelandi in which he gives the following inter^ting 
pjetares. 

,u*f .The exercise of domestic wqrship is attended to ia ^(oi^st 
emuf femily in Iceland, from Micha^Uuas to Easteri^ 'Piiiwig 
the summer months, the family are so scatteredi aad jthe ^f%^ 
of their returning from their various employments .is ao iifp 
ferent, that it is almost impossible for them to wsorship God 
ia a eollective capacity : yet there are many fakniiiet irfiose 
piety is more lively and isealous, that make conaoisnoa of it 
llie whole year round. 

** One day I strolled up a rising ground bctbind thfi fko-' 
toiy, and falling in with a dry and sheltered spot, I lay dowa 
on the grass. While my thoughts were engaged with aooie 
of the Psalms, I heard the notes of harmony behind ; wUcb, 
oa turning about, I found proceeded from a cottage >at a 
littk distance to the left. The inhabitants, consisting of 
, two families, had collected together for the esLercise otwaml 
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3. A second anii most important way tfil 
wliich the inteFMil arrangemeEts of a family 

wQcihip, and wen f endiiig up the melody of ptaise to the 
God of salyation. This practice is universal m the islaa^ 
on the Sabbath-day. When there is no public service^ the 
members of each family (or where there are more families 
Aey combine) join m singmg several hymns, read the Gospel 
Mtd Ilpistle for the day, a prayer oy two» and one of Vidar 
lin's Sermops. Where the Bible exists, it is brought forward^ 
and several chapters of it are read by the youngs people in 
the femily."— Vol. ii. p. 124. 

And again x ** Ab the coDclusion of the evening lijbonrs 
itie family join in singing a Psahn or tw<v aftei which a 
chaptew from some book of devotion is read, if the family he 
not in possession of a Bible ; but where this sacred book 
exists, it is preferred to every other. A prayer h also read 
b^ th^ head of tiie femily,. and the exesciae condndes vnA a 
Paalgi, Their moraing devotions are conducted in a. s^aulai; 
manner at the lamp. When the Icelander awakes, he does 
not salute any person, but hastens to the door, and lifting 
up his eyes towards heaven, adores Him who made ikit 
heavois andi the eaith, the Author aad Preserver of hHi 
being, the source of every bkssiag. He then returns iiito 
the house, and salutes every one he meets, with, * God grant 
you a good day.' " p. 368. 

There is much in this description to remind the reader of 
that primeval state of blessedness described b|y our gpseattest 
of poets, when 

^< As soon as sacred Uflit begatttadawn 
In BdoBvoa tli»lliimul flonm-s that iMieatWd 
Their morniag kivense, whiie all things- tihat biMUtHa 
From the earth*9 gretft altar sent up siltat fMaisa 
To the CreatOK and* his pre§ett«a'fili' 
With grateful sqiall, forib came the h«iann psiv. 
And join'd HMk veeal^ worship t<»lil9^iiiiii» 
Of creatures wanting voice !" 

k 2 
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may be made to foster devotion and charch 
principles,, is by a strict attention to the dutie9 
of the Christian Sabbath. Christianity could not 
long exist in a nation if that divinely appointed 
day were entirely neglected; nor can a high totie 
of religion prevail, where it is only partially 
and ceremonially observed. That such is > un* 
happily the case in too many families of all 
ranks, notwithstanding many recent symptoins 
of improvement, is but too notorious.* .It,\k 
true, we are not at present labouring under the 
national guilt of a Book of Sports, or Sunday 
drilling, or any other of those authorized pro- 
fanations which at different periods have. dis- 
graced our municipal regulations. Nay,. we 
are proverbial among our continental neigh- 
bours for our regard to the duties of the day of 
^^cred rest, and, upon the whole, observe it pro- 
bably as well as most Protestant, and better 
than most Roman Catholic, nationsi But is 
there not room for improvement? or rather, is 

And again in the evening : 

^< When at their shady lodge arriv'd, both stood, 
Both tarn'd, and under open sky ador'd 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n. 
And starry pole. Thou also mad'st the night, 
Maker Omnipotent! and Thou the day, 
Which we in our appointed work employed 
Have finishM happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all oar bliss 
Ordained by Thee P 
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there not an absolute necessity for it? The 
paucity of our churches in many towns and 
villages, compared with the amount of the 
population of those places, ^ould of itself, 
lamentably attest that large numbers of per-' 
sons seldom or never attend public worship; 
even if there were not visible on every side^ 
many additional confirmations of the fkct, such 
as Sunday-travelling, and an undisguised devo- 
tion to pleasure, and, in many cases, to the or- 
dinary business of secular vocations. 

And even of many of those who profess to 
adhere to a more decent line of conduct, what 
is the usual practice ? They abridge the Sun- 
day of its early hours by slothful indulgence: 
a part only of their family attend Divine wor- 
ship for an hour or two at church ; and the rest 
of. the day is spent in letter-writing, visiting, 
travellings self-indulgence, or in mere indo- 
lence of body and vacuity of mind. But what- 
ever be the specific pursuit, one thing at 
least is clear, that ^^ God is not in all tbeis 
thoughts*." 



* The following classification of the pursuits of different 
ranks of persons on this hallowed day, as given by a modem 
author, will corroborate and amplify these remarks. ** Let 
us turn our attention/' he remarks, ** first to the dnidge$ 
of the community ; that immense multitude of people 
composed of our day-labourers, porters, carters, &c« Uttle 
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Now without entering npMi tlie question 
what may be cxmsidered as included in those 



thoa^t of as immortal creatures by many of their em] 
erf ; and to whose habits little regard is paid, provided they 
are ready when wanted to perform that service for which 
they are hired, whether gain or pleasure be its object. L«t 
us add to these, the vast numbers of people employed on the 
vrater ; the thousands of our Btreet-criers ; the almost ineal- 
eatable number of artizans and manufacturers attdkcharged 
from labour on a Sunday. How does this vast collection of 
beings, having an equal interest with the rest of their species 
in the concerns of rdigion, generaHy dispose of a Svaday? 
Hot one in a thonsand of tfiis multitude perhi^s b there 
ever seen in a place of worship ! The interval of rest seems 
to be divided, by these classes, between sloth and hard- 
drinking. Of this, without gomg into their wretched haunts. 
Ire often have sufficient indications as we go to the Hoiise of 
God, by meeting these unhappy creatures in the strtfliii in 
the dress of their working days, and with the hagard looks 
which their debauch has left on their features. 

^ Go to Ae other extremity of the scale, thbk df the 
entire streets in the fkshionabk part of the towa^ kibabiled 
by people whose Sunday scarcely begins till the mpmiBg 
service in the churches is nearly over ; who spend the noon 
hi the l^arks, then go home to dme, and dispose of the rest 
of the day in the drawing-room. 

" Take a survey of another class, situated aboitt midway 
between the highest and the lowest orders. Think of the 
general flocking of the better conditioned men of .trade 
kito the coantry «ii a Sunday ; the moramg coBSumed in the 
joanMy, the middle of the day in conviviality, the evening hi 
returning to their neglected homes, where the wihispeeted 
wefnoMt strives jwt time enough to open the door to hia 
ekprfess master. Nor is it impertinent to rooa^ct- heit>, 
timt inaifty of Aia dass have «hciff ooitatrj^house'iii'^looea 
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works of necessity and mercy, which, in addir 
tion^ to works of piety, are lawful on the Chf is* 
tian Sabbath, it is yety certain that many of th$ 
above-mentioned pursuits are far without the 
pale of either. For assuredly it is not '^ mer- 
ciful" to employ the irrational animals, and 
still less our servants, in Sunday travellings 
after they have been diligently toiling in our 
service all the week ? Nor is it " necessary 'Vfbr 
those to ride even to church, who are endued 
with health, and who, living within a reasonable 
distance of the sacred edifice, might, on most 
occasions, quite as conveniently tvalky and by so 
doing allow their dependents to enjoy ^ portion 
of rest as well as themselves. Nor is it ^^ neces-i 
wry/* or " merciful," or " pious," for the ordi-i 
nary refreshments of the table to be ^dotibled 
on that day ; or for the hours of repast to be 



too far removed from a church for their family to attend 
pikblic n^orshipy hutd tbcfy leisure enough on a Sunday for 
this duty, which, however, they seldom have, on account of 
the general custom of having a large party to dinner on that 
day. 

'' What a mass of people does this contemplation present 
td us, never coming within the action of any thing adapted 
to the formation of religious character! and this in the 
midst of every incentive to vice, every means of unlawful 
pleasure, and the greatest facilities for the perpetration of 
every crime by which private happiness ot* pUbli<^ irfety 
nuiif lMseMdiiig<redp''---^Z0#/wtfAou</ftiioi7alt^,«pp. S^•^^i 
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80 arranged that it is impossible for the 
subordinate members of the family to attend 
Divine Service. Details like these may appear 
trivial, and the author ought to apologise for 
them ; but life is made up of details, and no 
person can be really in earnest to promote a 
spirit of devotion in his family who will aoi be 
at the pains to attend to such minute circum* 
stances, or to see that they are attended to. 

It is to be feared that one impediment in 
the way of a due observance of the Cbriitian 
Sabbath, arises from an inadequate idea of: the 
sacredness of the institution ; and indeed there 
are not wanting those who believe that it: is a 
merely human, though excellent, regulation, 
and therefore not binding on the consciences 
of Christians. The remarks of Archdeacon 

• 

Paley on the subject have probably done much 
injury in this respect ; for though he has fully 
proved the great importance of the institu- 
tion, and, to a certain extent^ the duty of 
attending to its requisitions, yet he has so 
lowered the usual arguments in its favour, that 
readers who wish rather for excuses to break 
through such an obligation, than incitements 
to enforce it, are likely to rise from his pages 
with their sentiments more relaxed than cooL- 
firmed by his persuasions. His general cpiir 
clusion on the whole subject, as given in his 
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•* Moral Philosophy," is as follows:—" The 
assembling upon the first day of the week, for 
the purpose of public worship and religious 
instruction, is a law of Christianity, of Divine 
appointment : the resting on that day from our 
employments longer than we are detained from 
them by attendance upon these assemblies, is 
to Christians an ordinance of human institution, 
binding nevertheless upon the conscience of 
every individual of a country in which a weekly 
Sabbath is established, for the sake of the bene- 
ficial purposes which the public and regular 
observation of it promotes ; and recommended, 
perhaps, in some degree to the Divine approbJEi* 
tion^ by the resemblance it bears to what God 
was pleased to make a solemn part of the Law 
which he delivered to the people of Israel, and 
by its subserviency to many of the same uses." 
Now this is exactly the spirit in which too 
many persons of influence in society observe 
the Sabbath. They " assemble" once for Divine 
worship, but they feel no obligation to " rest" 
from secular employments longer than detained 
by this formal observance. ' But assuredly this 
is not an adequate compliance with the spirit 
of the obligation. — Let us see how the case 
stands. In the first plfice^ a day of periodical 
rest is a humane and highly useful appointment^ 
as Dr. Paley excellently argues. It affords a 
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salutary relaxation to the labouring classM of 
society, and creates leisure for the external 
offices of Christiaoity, and the retired dvties df 
meditation, religious inquiry, and prayer* It 
is the only day which the poor, and maay also 
of the rich^ elm dedicate immedilitely to sacred 
duties ) and even those who have the bmM 
leisure . and the best opportunities for rdigious 
improvement oa other day% will not find it 
superflooits^ Individuals of all ranks have ac* 
knowledgdd its importance for the purposed tff 
mdrtdiiff Imd ci'Mpelicjfi and none moce faUjr 
thata, ^mr ve«ei^able: administrators o£r^usfeioi»i 
wto rhmre jpecbu^ps the most ample jmenQ* •of 
iMTittiag an opinion on the subject; and many 
of whom have eKpressed their decided -oMivic- 
tion, Uiat a wai^t of attention to the dtttileii <»f 
this hallowed day is one of the surest inlete td 
akttoMvOtery vioe, and one of the most fearful in- 
dioatiOiis of batioaal degeneracy. Judge Black* 
sfaaiie remarks; ^* Besides the notorioui^ in* 
decency and scandsd of permitting anyrsecular 
IkiSineBS to be publicly tfPansacted on that day iti 
a (Ktonntry pr^ofessing Christianity, and . the cox* 
nUption of morals which usually follows its piro^ 
fimatioil, the keeping one day in sevexb holy aa 
sbtiitie ^ t^dasiation, and. refreshment, as KFeU' 
aSfoff public /t^Orship,! is .0^ admirable^ servicisi 
|o al>stMe, tSomide^piffnmf^^i^s (kcml^tit^lffoih; 
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H hHWiSLliigteSi by tke help of coniTdroalicm and 
society, the mttiinecs a^ithe lower dltsses, which 
would otherwise degenerate ihiQm\sopdid iera» 
city and savage selfishnesflr of epirit; it enahies 
the indostrtotu worlonan to pursue bis occupa^ 
tion in theeesuing week ^ith liteltb Und' teheer ^ 
fiilaess^ it imprints oa the tnynds of the ^ed^le 
that sensi of their doty tdObd^ so necessary tq 
make them go^ citizenss hut whjoh .#ould be 
worn bot and ddfaced by Im. tiiii^cttnitted eon-^ 
tiali^de of ialMNtrf witbont 4ny stated ^times idf 
recalling them to tbe worsbip of iheiT Makbn'f 
Bat still all this^ it must be allowed^ isr no 
suffident pnoof ithiattlie doty oC keeping itho 
day .strictly ^bcriy ts incOmbeat upon iust^^iit 
IXmne institution. It proves^ Hudeed^ithattiit is 
an obsehrance of giveat moral and ipoliijodl 
utility ; and tliis^ of itseif,, especially wbeta^adddd 
to the comtnattd <»f the legjslatare^ ^M^uld be 
quitesuffioient to determine ererywisiMi^iposed 
person to pay stoitable attentiou to its reqakv 
tioa& Bot^ unless the whole Christian world 
has been long and grievously misled, there ts A 
much higher obligation; and to observe a weekly 
day of sacred rest is a Divine command which 
applies not less to us than to the ancient Jews 
themselvea The chief arguments t? hicfa fttive 
tended to satisfy tbe mind of the writer^ tiieise 
pag^s on k\m v\^\ c^a0$\^^ 
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toas ariginaUjf appointed by God himself without 
restriction to any one nation; That it was sub^ 
seguentfycofifirmed and embodied in theMoralLmo; 
andf That its observance is also an apostolic prde-^ 
ticCp which has existed in the church of Christ 
from the days of our blessed Lord himself. 

That a weekly Sabbath was originalljr ap-* 
pointed by the Creator for the whole world; 
we might suppose was sufficiently proved 'by 
the second chapter of Genesis, and by the Fourth 
Commandment. But we are told by Dr. Pkley 
knd others, that the passage in Genesis was 
written by anticipation. But is there tiny. proof 
of this being the case ? And is it not remarkable 
that the- reason assigned ia that passage forsaac^ 
tifying the seventh day, was not of a tempo- 
i'ary or local, but of an universal kind ; *^ God 
blessed the seventh day,, and sanctified it, because 
in it he had rested from all his work, which. God 
had created and made J** Now, this reason was 
quite as applicable before the institution of the 
Jewish polity as after: it was a reason' commoh 
to every nation and every age. But it is asked. 
Why, if the appointment took place thus early; 
do we hear nothing further of it in the Book 
of Genesis ? We might answer generally. That 
in the short notices which we there find of the 
primitive world, we can discover scarcely: a 
vestige of many a/A^ things which we might have 
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coQceived would bave^een^xpressly mentioned. 
The omission of any topic from such brief noticek^ 
is therefore no convincing argnment on either 
side. We may say of this, as of the alleged 
absence of sanction to a national establishment 
in the New Testament, or of the absence i^ 
a positive command to baptize children, or to 
admit women to the Lord's Supper, that much 
is necessarily implied which is not immediately 
expressed. 

Besides, among idolaters— and such the world 
at large became soon after the Fall— *this insti* 
tution was not likely to be daly kept, up, notr 
withstanding its Divine original ; so that evea if 
it were demonstrated that no allusion is made 
to the Sabbath in a brief history which relates 
chiefly to persons thus* circumsjtanced; i and 
if the absence of such mention were, further 
allowed to amount to a proof, that the- inslitur 
tion was entirely unknown among them (which^ 
however, it does not, as many things miust 
have been known which are not related), still 
it would not follow that such an appointment 
had never taken place. But in point of fact, is it 
truethsLt no vestiges of such an institution are to 
be found in the Book of Genesis ? If we refer 
to chap. vii. 4, and chap. viii. 6—12, there 
seem to be strong intimations that time, was 
reckoned by periods of seven, days; and it 
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wmM ttet be an imt>robable aaBamptimi 
dMi. Ihe inhahitenis of the Aric kept die 
SaUbftth^dn^ with holy solemnity, and that 
it^Vilt/ on that day that Noah dispatdhed tiie 
Aove in search of land. Besides which, in Qetb. 
IIKTX. *7, §9j the word ^^ weeks'* oocors twice $ 
the very same word used in rarion? parti of 
flwipture tod^fgnate the division of time bj 
Itit periodical retorn of the Sabbath. 

The passage urged by Archdeacon Pftlej 
(Ckod. xvi. 0d--*^.) as containing the first 
actual inititdtion of the Sabbath, has bees by 
sone'^her writers considered, and not perhaps 
witftent reason, as rather proving the revenie. 
ft* is certain there is no express promulgation 
of^ ii««^ command on that occasion; bn^ on 
Ihe: contrary, the obligation of keeping the 
Saihbath seems throughout to be taken for 
a^ thing known and granted; apparently in 
e3ippes$ illusion to the primeval law recopded 
ki'^he seMnd chapter of G^iesis. The Fourth 
Oominandment, in like manner, would appear 
to rsfbr to ^ previous appointment. The injunc- 
tion to ^ Remeipber the Sabbath-day" seems 
to be rather a recognition of a negleeted 
d»ty than a statute enjoining a new one; and 
ihe phrase ** the seventh day is (not ^H be) 
the Sabbath,'^ tends to confirm the same view 
of the question. 
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BttI even were, these arguments uiifounded^ 
the dutjT would still be binding an a part of the 
Moral Law, It is very unlikely ihatoone ommIjt 
ritual or ceremonial cominaDd should bavebeeu 
admitted in the Decalogue among tbe\ BKmd 
and universal precept^. And besides^ the reason 
there assigned for the observance is not of a rir^ 
tual kind, but one which, aa was before remark-* 
ed, applies to all ages and nations. Thereai 
fact seems to be, that to the Jews the obseirv-^ 
ance of the Sabbath was both a ritual and a moral 
duty. The ritual obligation is expressly given 
Dent. V. 12^—15, and applies exclusively to the 
Jewish Nation; but the moral proceeds on 
wider ground, and is only a reprint of the 
primeval injunction. The duty itself was 
general ; but the mode of observance and even 
the exact day, might be special; and henee it 
has been contended by some, that though the 
Jews kept one day in seven holy on acpount 
of the original command, the day itself waf 
transferred from that of the creation, to that 
of their emancipation from Egypt ; thos^ dttys, 
it is urged, not coinciding ; and that thus the 
memory of both events was perpetuated under 
one institution ^. It is very certain, that th^ 

* This argument has been employed to shew the lawful- 
ness of the ekange from the laM to the ftimt day of the 
week, by the Christian church. It is not, however, neee»« 
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general ; but the mode of observance and even 
the exact day, might be special; and hence it 
has been contended by some, that though the 
Jews kept one day in seven holy on acpount 
of the original command, the day itself waf 
transferred from that of the creation, to that 
of their emancipation from Egypt ; thos^ dttys, 
it is urged, not coinciding ; and that thus the 
memory of both events was perpetuated under 
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* This argument has been employed to shew the lawful- 
ness of the ekange from the lojgt to the Jhst day of the 
week, by the Christian church. It is not, however, iieee*- 
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pbservance of the Sabbath is frequently spoken 
of as a moral, rather than a ceremonial com- 
mand in the Old Testament (see, for example, 
Itaiahlvi. 1—7; Wiii. 19, 14); and our Lord 
hhnself gave fiiil and repeated directions for 
its observance, in a way that by no means 
would seem to intimate that he viewed it as 
only a part of the Jewish ritual, which was so 
soon to cease in its obligatory nature on his 
own followers. 

The arguments for the observation of the 
Christian Sabbath, derived from the Ney Tes- 
tament, and especially from apostolic example, 
are too well known to need recital. Certainly 
our Lordfs rising on the first day of the week, 
and the disciples assembling on that day, with 
a variety of incidents and expressions in the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, and St. 
John's designation of the day in the Revela- 
tions, as emphatically " The Lord*s-day,'' are 
proofs that '^ that day was a high day '' even 
in the earliest periods of the Christian Church. 
. But, among those who violate the strictness 
of the Christian Sabbath, a far larger number 
are induced to do so from the temptations of 
pleasure, from an exclusive attachment to 
secular pursuits, or from mere recklessness and 

sary to the present question ; and the reader must judge for 
himself how far it appears valid. 
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indifference to religion, than under the plea 
of any plausible argument, however fallacious. 
There are not, however, other palliatives want-* 
ing on this question. Persons, for instance, 
whose time is of acknowledged importance to 
themselves or to society, often allege their en- 
gagements as a very reasonable, and they trust 
sufficient, excuse for the violation of the duties 
of the Sunday. But is the time of the poor^ who 
live by their daily labour, of no importance 
to them also ? If a lawyer may have his con- 
sultation lev6es, or a philosopher his scientific 
conversations, why may not a labourer earn an 
additional day's wages, or a farmer get in his 
precarious harvest ? And, indeed, no persons 
more need a day of periodical relaxation than 
many of those who are least willing to avail 
themselves of the proffered blessing; and who 
suffer in mind and body, as well as in soul, by 
the violation of a command as wise and mer- 
ciful as it is religious. Many men of high name 
have fallen premature victims to that inordinate 
worldly anxiety, and incessant application to 
temporal affairs, which the observance of the 
Sabbath-day — to say nothing of its Divine obli^ 
gation, or the spiritual advantages afforded by 
it^ — has such a powerful tendency to check. A 
farmer, manufacturer, or tradesman, who pays 

L 
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his workmen or labourers either on the Sunday 
morning, or at such an hour on the Saturday 
as to oblige them to make their purchases on 
the Sunday, is very justly and generally cen- 
sured; but the offence of persons in higher 
stations and of liberal education, who retain a 
circle of dependants in secular employments 
during that sacred day, is still more aggra- 
vated, both because their knowledge is greater 
and their temptation less. 

But even where the obligation to observe the 
Sabbath is fully admitted, there often exists such 
a deficiency of taste for its appropriate pleasures 
and pursuits, that, far from calling it ^'adelight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable," persons are 
driven to extraneoua occupations in order to 
beguile its wearisome hours. It was remarked 
with regret, a few years since, by a well-dis- 
loosed New-Zealand Chief, who passed some 
time in England, and had an opportunity of 
witnessing the blessings of the Christian Sab- 
bath, that his unhappy countrymen ** did not 
know how to make a Sunday:" and a British 
senator seems to have thought some of our own 
compatriots in a similar predicament, when he 
remarked, that " to many persons even busi- 
ness itself is recreation compared with religion; 
and from the drudgery of this day of sacred 
rest, they fly for relief to their ordinary occu- 
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pations*/' But that to a devout mind there 
is no deficiency of suitable employments for 
those hallowed hours^ the following passage 
from the same pen will abundantly prove. 
Let us appeal/' remarks Mr. Wilberforce, 
to that day which is especially devoted 
to the offices of religion. Do persons joy- 
fully avail themselves of this blessed oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing from the business and 
cares of life ; when, without being disquieted 
by any doubt whether they are neglecting the 
duties of their proper callings, they may be 
allowed to detach their minds from earthly 
things, that by a fuller knowledge of heavenly 
objects, and a more habitual acquaintance with 
them, their hope may grow more * full of im- 
mortality ? * Is the day cheerfully devoted to 
those holy exercises for which it was appointed ? 
Do they indeed * come into the courts of God 
with gladness ? ' And how are they employed 
when not engaged in the public services of the 
day ? Are they busied in studying the word 
of God, in meditating on his perfections, 
in tracing his providential dispensations, in 
admiring his works, in revolving his mercies, 
(above all, the transcendent mercies of redeem- 
ing love), in singing his praises, * and speaking 
good of his name ? ' Do their secret retire- 
ments witness the earnestness of their prayers 

♦ Wilbcrforce's " Practical View," p. 170. 
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and the warmth of their thanksgivings ; their 
diligence and impartiality in the necessary 
work of self-examination ; their mindfulness of 
the benevolent duty of intercession ? Is the 
kind purpose of the institution of a Sabbath 
answered by them, in its being made to their 
servants and dependents a season of rest and 
comfort ? Does the instruction of their fami 
lies, or of the poor and ignorant of their neigh- 
bours, possess its due share of their time? If 
blessed with talents or with affluence, are they 
sedulously employing a part of their interval 
of leisure in relichring the indigent, and visiting 
the sick, and comforting the sorrowful ; in form- 
ing plans for the good of their fellow-creatures ; 
in considering how they may promote both 
the temporal and spiritual benefit of their 
friends and acquaintance; or, if theirs be a 
larger sphere, in devising measures whereby, 
through the Divine blessing, they may become 
the honoured instruments of the more ex- 
tended diffusion of religious truth ? In the 
hours of domestic or social intercourse, does 
their conversation manifest the subject of which 
their hearts are full ? Do their language and 
demeanour shew them to be more than com- 
monly gentle, kind, and friendly, free from 
rough and irritating passions? 

" Surely,** continues Mr. Wilberforce, ** an 
entire day should not seem long amidst these 



various employments. It might well be deemed 
a privilege thus to spend it in the more imme*^ 
diate presence of our Heavenly Father ; in the 
exercises of humble admiration and grateful 
homage, of the benevolent and domestic and 
social feelings, and of all the best affections of 
our nature, prompted by their true motives, 
conversant about their proper objects, and di- 
rected to their noblest end; all sorrows miti- 
gated, all cares suspended, all fears repressed, 
every angry emotion softened, every envious 
or revengeful or malignant passion expelled, 
and the bosom, thus quieted, purified, enlarged, 
ennobled, partaking almost of a measure of 
the heavenly happiness, and become for a 
while the seat of love, and joy, and confidence, 
and harmony *." 

But to those who, in i^dition to their more 
private duties, frequent Divine Service tzvice, and 
devote the evening of the day to the religious 
instruction of their families, there will assuredly 
appear no cause for complaint that the hours are 
too long for their employments. And perhaps 
there are few things which would tend more 
to increase and perpetuate a devotional spirit 
throughout the country, than a more general 
revival of both these practices. It is lament- 

♦ Wilberforoe's " Practical View," pp 66--«8. 
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able to observe how extetisirely the neglect 
of the Afternoon Service prevails, especially in 
large towns *: and perhaps it was in some meh* 
sure owing to the backwardness of persons to 
resort to church more than once a day, that the 
practice has become universal of joining two, 
if not three, distinct services in one on the Sun- 
day morning; thus creating most of the repe- 
titions which are objected to in our public 
devotions, as well as rendering the Morning 
Prayers much longer than is always aeeeptabfe 
to an ordinary congregation, especially with 
the additions of chaunting, singings atid preach- 
ing. Whether the ancient division oi the Isier- 
vices is ever likely to be again adopted, and 
whether those new churches in which Divine 
Service is to be celebrated th?'ee times in the day, 
would furnish a fit opportunity for authorizing 
a trial of the practice^ may be questions which 
deserve consideration by those to whom it falls 
to regulate the public discipline of the church f . 

* Id pariskes where there is no Afternoon Sei.¥ke> ^nd 
where the scantiness of the preferment or other ca«ses 
prevent a clergyman from giving up his time gratuitoudy iot 
the purpose, laymen of property might often confer a great 
blessing on their contemporaries and posterity, by endowing 
a catechetical lecture undec welKjudged and efficient vegn^ 
lations. 

t' Wheatley's view of this subject is well known. The 
Commimioa Oii«e, b^ rtoiarks^ ** was origiudHjr deigned to 
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The custom of devoting the evening of the 
Sunday to the purposes of domestic instruction 
needs no panegyric. Such a practice, where 
it can be well conducted, and is made to in- 
clude reading, catechising, explanation, ex- 
hortation, and prayer, will usually be found far 
preferable to frequenting a third or evening 
service at church. It is not denied that such 
serviqes are often highly useful, and deserve for 
a variety of reasons to be widely adopted; but 
they cannot supply the place of the famfliar 
and affectionate instructions of a religious 

be distinct, and to be introduced with the Litany.'' And speak- 
ing of the last alteration of the Rabric, respecting sending in 
the names of the communicants to the minister (would that 
this custom were still kept up!), he thus remarks: ''The de- 
sign of this alteration was not that both ofBces should be 
united into one, but that the Curate might have a more com- 
petent time to inquire of, and consult with, those that offered 
themseWes to communicate. The officer are still as disHnd 
as ever, and ought still to be read at different times; a custom 
which Bishop Overall says was observed, in his time, in 
York and Chichester : and the same practice, Mr. Johnson 
tells us, prevailed at Canterbury long since the Restoration, 
as it did very, lately, if it does not still, at the cathedral of 
Worcester. It is certain that the Communion Office still 
every where retains the name of the second service ; and 
Bishop Overall, just now mentioned, imputes it to the negli- 
genee of ministers and tile carelessness of the people that 
they axe ever huddled together into one office." — Wlieatkif, 
1810, p. 259. 

This account is doubtless very true; but to alter ih 
custom is now too late, except by lega Authority. 
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master himself; thus demonstrating to his fa- 
mily, by the strongest of all arguments, that he 
valaes religion not merely as an engine of policy 
and good government, but on account of its in- 
trinsic importance and universal necessity for the 
sanctification and salvation of the human soni *. 
4. The last way alluded to, in which the 
laity may render their domestic arrangements 
conducive to the increase of devotion and 
church principles, was the religious education of 

* In the preseBt reading age, k nriglit be a beneficml 
practice to form in every fanuly a small select senraats* libn»y, 
consisting, besides the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the Homilies, of a few unexceptionable books and tracts, 
either directly moral and religions, or combining amusement 
aad instruction. Mvxk reading certainly is not necessary 
forepersons in that sphere of life, and might, on many ac- 
counts, prove 9l snare to them ; but while profane, seditious, 
and obscene publications are constantly obtruded upon them 
iiv Jarful numbers, and with every possible allurement to 
suit their taste, it is certainly the duty of every master and 
mistress of a family to provide them with the best antidote 
in their power to the contagion. 

While on this subject it may be well to add the duty of 
suitable arrangenenta being made in every family, to- accom- 
modate those " devoutly-disposed" servcmts who are anxious 
to receive the holy sacrament ; at least, as far as practica- 
ble, on the great festivals. Many families, who do not debar 
flheir domestics from attending the other public services of the 
i^hurch, make no provision whatever for this ; as if it were no 
loss or injury to a religious and conscientious servant to be 
deprived of this " most comfortable sacrament of the body 
and Wood of Christ." 
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their children. And here, while it would be un- 
just and ungrateful not to acknowledge that con« 
siderable improvement has been visible in many 
quarters during the last few years, it must not be 
concealed that much^ x>ery much> remains to be 
accomplished ; for the religious education of the 
children of the higher and middle ranks of society 
— ^not only has not reached the abstract standard 
of perfection — but has not even kept pace^ or 
any thing like it, with the improvements in the 
education of the poorer classes. Not a few of 
our nobility and gentry are beginning to com- 
plain that they are themselves unable to con- 
duct the examination of a common national 
school, and that their own children, at the 
public seminaries of the land, are not so well 
informed on scriptural topics as many of those 
of their poorest tenants and labourers. There 
must, therefore, be some fundamental defect in 
the education of the sons of our higher and 
middle classes ; and the plain truth is, that in 
too many cases they receive scarcely any reli- 
gious instruction beyond the first few years of 
their childhood. British mothers, it is true,^ 
have long been celebrated for displaying a 
warm maternal interest, and often a strong 
sense of duty, in educating their infant oflT-^ 
spring; and to them we are usually indebted 
for the first accents of prayer and praise which 
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weare taught to utter, and for our earliest know- 
ledge of the principles and precepts of the 
Gospel of our Saviour. It is not by any means 
a fictitious or an uncommon scene which a fe- 
male poet has recently described : — 

** There may the mothery as with anxious joy 
To Heaven her lessons consecrate her boy. 
Teach his young accents still the immortal lays 
Of Zion's bards in inspiration's days. 
When angels, whispering through the cedar shade 
Prophetic tones to Jadidi*s harp convey'd ; 
And as, her soul all glistening in her eyes. 
She bids the prayer of infancy arise. 
Tell of His name, who left his Throne on high 
Earth's lowliest lot to bear and sanctify. 
His love divine, by keenest anguish tried. 
And fondly say — * My child, for thee he died*/ ^ 

To scenes like these, many men of the world 
have recurred at future hours with sensations 
which all the seductions of their future life could 
not wholly efface. But even supposing that 
the religious education of the nursery were 
usually as perfect as could be wished — which, 
ordinarily speaking, is very far from the fact — 
still what is there to strengthen and mature the 
impression in the subsequent scenes of child-* 
hood and youth? The daughters perhaps, 
at least when educated in privacy and under 
the eye of a conscientious parent, enjoy some 

* See ^* The Sceptic, a Poem,** by Mrs. Hemans, p. 36* 
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religious advantages; but with regard to the 
sons, there is too often scarcely any thing in the 
course of their education to foster Christian 
principles. Our public schools, it is very 
certain, notwithstanding all that may be 
justly urged in their favour, are not the 
scenes where early piety is usually found to 
flourish. It is not denied that formularies 
of Christain doctrine and practice may be 
committed to memory ; that prayers are 
daily used ; and that, in some instances, other 
means of religious instruction are super- 
added. But, whatever may be the theory on 
this subject, or however satisfactory the 
course of religious tuition may appear upon 
paper, it is very clear that in practice there 
is seldom any adequate plan acted upon in 
such institutions, with anxious Christian soli- 
citude, for forming the character of children 
and youth to scriptural piety, and all the 
lowly, self-denying, and heavenly virtues sti- 
pulated for in their baptismal vow. The 
course of education is not unfrequently ob- 
served to proceed upon principles which 
must almost inevitably debase, instead of 
elevating, the moral and religious taste. The 
springs of conduct, the affections of the 
heart, the motives and intentions of actions, 
are much too apt to be overlooked. Large 
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seminaries of education are often a sort of 
literary manufactory, in which the chief ob- 
ject being to produce a certain quantity of 
a particular article, all that interferes with 
that object is severely punished* — as indo- 
lence, inadvertence, and even natural inability ; 
while many other things, intrinsically more 
injurious, and involving far greater moral tur« 
pitude — as pride, anger, selfishness, injustice, 
and tyranny— meet with no adequate check, 
on account of their not having any immediate 
tendency to counteract the literary plans <^ the 
institution. 

Classical studies themselves, notwithstanding 
their allowed value and indispensable impor- 
tance, will tend most fatally to cherish unchris- 
tian principles, unless constantly neutralized 
by the vigilant care of a paternal instructor. 
The more a youth ** enters into the spirit" of 
a heathen author, the more is he in danger; 
since in every page of the classic writers, 

* Some of the very punishments intended sui correctives 
in puhlic schools are most injurious in their consequences. 
This is indeed naturally to be expected when we consider 
that they are often inflicted where there is allowedly no 
moral fault; that they appeal to no virtuous or Christian 
principle ; that they are grounded solely on fear, and not on a 
tense of duty ; and that they have a strong tendency to de- 
grade the mind, and to foster instead of checking , the ma* 
lignant passions. 
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and in the brightest virtaes of their best 
mens will be found much that is distinct from, 
e^en where it is not palpably opposed to, 
the spirit of the Gospel. To adduce but one 
proof among many, let any person read the 
Beatitudes which proceeded from the lips 
of Him who *^ spake as never man spake/' 
and decide if almost every one of them must 
not be considered as grovelling and mean-- 
spirited by a cordial admirer of the ''proud 
philosophy" of Greece and Rome. 

The object of these remarks is not to dis- 
parage the institutions in which the children 
of the higher and average classes of society 
are educated; (for, with all their faults, it 
would be difficult to supply their place, 
though it might be possible to correct many 
of their imperfections;) but to shew, the in* 
dispensable necessity of a general revision of 
the system upon Christian principles, and, 
in the mean time, the importance of parents 
endeavouring by their domestic lessons to 
supply the defects which exist in ordinary 
scholastic instruction. Where parents assi-^ 
duously pursue such plans as have been 
already mentioned^ humbly looking up to 
God for his blessing, and habitually enforc- 
ing their lessons by affection and personal 
example, children will often have acquired. 
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even in early years^ so much real tender- 
ness of conscience^ and such an initiation into 
Christian principles, as will enable them to 
pass in comparative safety through the perils 
which await their scholastic course ; and may 
therefore be the more securely committed 
to the usual risks of life, in reliance upon the 
promised blessing of Divine Providence upon 
early discipline, and instruction. But without 
a wider extension of this anxious care for the 
religious education of the sons of our no- 
'bility and gentry, we cannot justly expect 
any great accession to the devotional spirit 
or church principles of future generations, at 
least in the higher and more influential depart- 
ments of life *. 

* It was not till some time after this passage was written^ 
that the author noticed the following sentiments in Mrs. 
Hannah More's " Moral Sketches/' under the title ** England's 
best Hope;" which hope, that justly revered writer con- 
siders to be the religious education of the children of the 
higher and middle classes of society. 

" Why/ demands Mrs, More, " should the poor mono- 
polize our benevolence ? Why should the rich in this one 
instance be so disinterested ? Why should not the same 
charity be extended to the children of the opulent and the 
great ? Why should the son of the nobleman not share the 
advantage now bestowed on the children of his servant, of 
hb workman, of the poorest of his neighbours ? Why should 
not Christian instruction be made a prominent article in the 
education of those who are to govern and legislate, as well 
as of those who are to work and to serve ? Why are these 
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A variety of remarks might here be made on 
the nature of the religious culture thus strongly 

most important beings, the very beings in this enlightened 
country whose immortal interests are the most neglected ! 

** If every English gentleman did but seriously reflect, how 
much the future moral prosperity of his country depended 
on the education he may at this moment be giving his son, 
eyen if his paternal feelings did not stimulate his zealous 
endeayouis, his patriotic would. 

" Let it be your principal concern to train up your son in 
the fear of Grod. Make this fear, which is not only * the 
beginning of wisdom ' in point of excellence, the same also 
in priority of time. Let the beginning of wisdom be made 
the beginning of education. Imbue the youthful mind be- 
times with correct tastes, sound principles, good affections, 
and right habits. Consider that the tastes, principles, af- 
fections^ and habits, he now forms, are to be the elements of 
his future character, the fountam of honourable actions, the 
germ of whatever may hereafter be pure, virtuous, lovely, and 
of good report* 

" There is no true elevation of soul, but what the youth 
must acquire by the knowledge of God, as revealed in his 
word; no perfect example, but that exhibited to him in th^ 
character of his Divine Son ; nothing but the Gospel, through 
the gprace of God, will check his corruptions, give him a 
sense of his accountableness, and raise his nature above the 
degraded state to which sin has reduced it. 

'^ Fancy not that these acquisitions and pursuits will blight 
the opening buds of youthful gaiety, that^they will check hkr 
vivacity, or obstruct his amiable cheerfulness. The ingenu- 
ous unvitiated mind is never so happy as when in a state of 
virtuous exertion, as when engaged about some oliject td' 
which it must lookup, something which, kindling its energle^^ 
raises its views; something which excites the ambition of 
lifting it above itself. « f * - 

M 
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recommended ; but as some of these will oocur 
when we coine to consider the Christian educa- 
tion of the poor, it will not be necessary to touch 
upon the subject at present. 

There is^ however, one point which must not 
be passed by unnoticed^ namely, the g^reat 
importance of impresi^ing on the inind^ q^ 
children and young persons in the respect- 
able walks of life, from which our clergy are 
usually taken, and especially on tho$a who are 
themselves designed for holy orders, the exalted 
nature of the duties of the sacred profession. 
In the third Section we shall have occasion to 
consider the great responsibility of t\ke minif;^ 
terial office, and the necessity of introducing 
a more specific and devotional line of educa- 
tion for it than is now attainable in the usual 
course of school and college discipline: but, 
in the mean time, it seems not superfluous 

** Much leas fear that the pursuits here recommended 
will depress his genius ; they will exalt it: his mind will find 
wider room in which to expand, his horizon will be m,ore 
extensive, his intellectual eye will take in a wider range, the 
wk(Ae man will have an ampler region in which to expatiate. 
To know that be is formed for immortality is not likely to 
contract bis ideas, or to shorten his views. It is irreligion 
which shrinks and shrivels up the &culties, by debasing the 
qririt and degrading the aouU'' 

The fM» chapter is equally e^M^ellent, and deserves aa at- 
tentive perusal. 
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bor urge upon the minds of parents the Avtty 
of giving their chiklren ju^ and scriptoral 
ideas of the obligations of that most import 
tant function. Let a youth destined for holy 
orders learn from his very childhood that 
much will be required of him; that if he 
should be privileged with the investiture of 
the sacred profession, and beoome a teacher of 
others, he must be himself an active, devoted, 
dittuterested, and faithful soldier of Jesus 
Christ ; that he must bQ willing to '* spend and 
be spent'' in his service; that he n^ust shew 
himself in all things ^* an ensample to the flock/' 
and endeavour, in humble reliance on the grace 
of God, ai^d by the diligent use of every means 
in his power, ^^ to save himself and them that 
hear him." It is not, however, of course, to be 
expected that a young person should obtain 
adequate ideas of the duties of the sacred office ; 
bui he may at least be prevented imbibing 
those false and degrading notions respecting it 
which are too current in society : he needs not, 
for example, be instructed that he is *' to go into 
the church,^' as the phrase runs, for the sake of 
an easy life, or because " there is a living in the 
family," or because he is not qualified to shine 
in secular pursuits. Rather let him be taught 
early, and as far as he can comprehend the 
siibject, the high importance of the function^ 

M 2 
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the awfal hazard of discharging it unworthily>i 
and the nature of the spiritual, qualifications) 
necessary for a right performance of itSfdutied*i 
Let it be set before him as an office of tlie 
highest moment; and atwhich he is to aim,. as a 
man of the world would say, only by endeavoar*. 
ing to become worthy of it; or, to speak more 
correctly, as an office which he must take upoa 
him, like the great Apostle, in ** weakness and 
fear, and in much trembling," as conscious of his 
i/nworthiness. If every parent would habitually' 
impress upon his child,and every preceptor^pon 
his pupil, considerations like these, and would 
moreover consider it a point of absolute duty 
not to encourage the entrance of any young 
person into holy orders who does not evidence 
some hopeful germ of early piety and a per- 
sonal predilection for the sacred .office, much 
religious benefit would doubtless accrue to the 
present and future generations ; for on nothings 
as we shall see more at large hereafter^does the 
devotional spirit of a country more depend, 
than upon the ideas entertained of the sacred 
office by its members and society at large. 

iii. Religious Education of the Infant Poor. 

We now arrive at the consideration of a» third 
mode in which the laity, without at all over- 
stepping the line of their specific duties, inay 
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foster and perpetuate devotion and church 
principles throughout the country; namely, 
by providing for the religious education of the 
infant poor. The great importance of this topic, 
and the controversies which have been agitated 
respecting it, will justify our devoting a con- 
siderable space for its discussion. 

'' That the soul be without knowledge is not 
good/' was the opinion of him who was the 
wisest of mere men, and who himself possessed 
a variety of knowledge, " from the cedar of 
Lebanon, to the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall." Such, also, has been the judgment 
of wise and good men in every age * ; such is 

* ** I think/' said the Honourable Robert Boyle, '' the 
rectifying the education of youth to be a thing so important, 
that till it shall please God to awaken men to a greater sense 
than they now have of the necessity and usefulness of that, 
I shall scarcely expect any such reformation as I wish either 
of men's principles or manners." A similar opinion seems 
now to be spreading widely throughout the world. In 
Russia, Prussia, Poland, Sweden, France, and in various 
parts of Italy and Germany, and other places, great exertions 
are being made to di£fuse education among the people. And 
it is somewhat remarkable, that while controversialists in Eng- 
land have been debating whether the education of the poor 
would prove a general blessing, documents like the following 
should have issued from a Negro cabinet. The extract is 
taken from the preamble of the [late] King of Hayti's truly 
enlightened Proclamation for the general establishment of 
flchools throughout his part of the island of St. Domingo*-— 
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the opinioa in the present day of some of the 
most benevolent and prudent characters ia our 
owo nation^ and such» it is trusted, i« the santi* 
ment of a large majority of the well-disposed 

** P^nuAdtd that lli^ gr«ttUftt betiefit yft^ tMt piMftte f^ 
our subjects k an eduoalioii Mitabk t6 ikeir respectifa aa»> 
ditions ; that their education, when founded on the two veal 
preserving principles of the liberty and indep^dence of the 
Ha^^tk peopk, rettgion nni tMtaUiy, b toot only otie of the 
most frsitful v^vrces of public prosperity, bat that it osntti-^ 
btttes to the |ood order ef society, preserves obcdieoea to 
. the laws, and the accomplishment of all other duties ; — wish- 
ing, therefore, as much as is in our power to organise this im- 
potrtanl forimch of the adnrinishtitfon of the state, ttid by a 
sttitaUe estabKshmettt and adequate regulations, to diieet 
our efforts to the attainment of that desirable object*-^ 

** We have constituted a Royal Chamber of Public Instruc- 
tion, and placed at its head our Minister of Finance and 
Interior, that schools may be established extenuvc4y> and 
academies and colleges wherever necessary. 

" All masters and professors must pass an examination to 
prove their capacity to hold the appointments they may be 
nominated to. They must have a fixed school-rbom for giving 
histruction gratuitously. Oovemment mufit pay masters^ 
supply books, and evefy thing necessary for the establish- 
ment.^ 

*' The royal cham1>er will watch with attention, that the 
instruction in the academies is founded on good principles, 
on religion, respect for the laws, and love of their sovereign* 
The Chamber will point out the method to be followed, and 
the authors that shall be read. — Schools modelled on these 
regulations shall be established throughout the\ingdom; and 
every six months the Chamber shall lay before the Kiof a 
report on tbe progress of education.'^ 
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and well-informed part of our countrymen at 
large. 

Ydk it is not to be disguised that this opi« 
nion> widely as it is diffused^ is not by any 
means universal. There are persons even in 
this enlightened age and country^ who^ after 
all that has been written^ and, we may add, 
proved upon this most interesting subject, 
still remain either neutral or positively hostile. 
There are some, for instance, who oppose the 
education of the poor, apparently from a sort 
of superstitious reverence to the adage, that 
^^ ignorance is the mother of devotion." They 
fear diat general education may tend to dimi- 
nirii the veneration of the poor for religion, by 
creating in them a desire to be ^' wise above 
what is written." But to this objection no an- 
swer can be more forcible than the general evi- 
dence of fads, which proves most incontroverti- 
bly that it is not among the very poor and 
illiterirte,. but among the more decent and culti- 
vated classes of society, that the effects of the 
Gospel of our Saviour are most visible. But, in 
truth, the whole objection is founded on princi- 
ptea which,, how ever tenable they might appear 
in the dark ages of papal superstition, are now 
justly exploded as unable to bear the noon-tide 
ray either of huvan wisdMO or divinely revealed 
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There are persons, again, who feel averse to 
the general education of the poor from mere 
ignorance. This class is however confined 
chiefly to the poor themselves, or to those 
who, though placed in a different rank in 
society, are scarcely above them in their 
habits of thinking, and their estimate of what 
constitutes true happiness. It is not to be 
expected that the illiterate should at once 
perceive the advantages of mental cultivation ; 
or that those who have grown up and passed 
through life without acquiring even the ele- 
ments of education, should acknowledge in 
others the value of what they do not them- 
selves possess. This objection^ however^ will 
find its natural cure; for in proportion as 
education extends its benefits will be felt 
and acknowledged ; and, in point of fact, it 
is almost uniformly found that those of the 
poor who are able to read and write them- 
selves are anxious that their children should 
enjoy similar advantages. 

There are still other reasons for the oppo- 
sition which is sometimes made to the edu- 
cation of the lower classes of ^society. One 
man is indifferent to all that concerns the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, and has' no 
practical idea of what is meant by Christian 
charity* and disinterestedness. Another pro* 
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fesses to feel for the poor, but is too indo' 
lent to enter into any scheme which requires 
active exertion and perseverance. A third 
submits his judgment to his avarice, and will 
not patronize a project, which, however use- 
ful, cannot be put into execution without an 
appeal to his pecuniary liberality. A fourth 
perhaps opposes education merely because he 
sees fit to differ in opinion from other men, 
without any fixed or scriptural principle of 
his own ; and a fifth, because he is jealous lest 
the poor should know as much as himself. 

These and some other classes of opposera 
scarcely require a serious answer, since their 
error is not so much that of the under- 
standing as of the heart. But there is ano- 
other description of persons whose hostility 
to the general education of the poor is of 
a more serious kind, because it appears to 
be founded in argument, and wears the 
shape of calm deliberation. By objectors of 
this description, it is contended that the 
scheme of universal education, so far from 
being likely to promote any thing that is 
good, and least of all ^^ devotion and church 
principles,'' is fraught with alarming, evils to 
the community; that the poor will become 
discontented and unhappy in their ordinary 
ftatknii; that the' granml* balance of society 

• f.r.- 
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will be destroyed; in sbort> that universal 
education will open the way for the introduc- 
tion of heresy, schism, and revolution ; so that 
whether we consider man as a being of to-day» 
or, in his higher and immortal relations, as 
heir to a future world, the scheme is likely 
t0 prove an experiment of the most disastrous 
kiiid^ 

Now as this objection has been urged by 
some who cannot be supposed to adopt it 
either from avarice or indolence, it is re-* 
quisit0 to meet it fairly and candidly ^ for iC 
the education of the infant poor, instead of 
proivoting a spirit of devotion and churob^ 
manship, is likely to produce such effects as 
those just mentioned, it surely becomes us 
to weigh well the subject before we desire to 
$ee such a plan reduced to experiment 

In urging the n^agviitude of the ben^t^ 
resulting from education, we might appeal %o 
feasany which teaches the importance of know;- 
ledge as the instrument of power, of pleasure, 
and of the well-being of mankind ; or to the 
concurrent opinions of wise and good men^ 
all ages ; or, still more forcibly, to Scripture 
itself, which instructs us, in numerous places^ 
*^ to get wisdom, and with all our gettings to 
get understanding." 

But the argument on which it ts iirtesidcA 
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chiefly to insist in the present remarks is the 
smpk evidence of facts^ because this has been 
most frequently urged on the opposite side of 
the question. A¥e are told that the evil effects 
of general education are already felt ; that the 
poor are becoming too wise and too proud for 
their stations; and that in the course of a few 
years no peraon will condescend to occupy the 
more menial and laborious offices of society. 

Bat what are the facts of the case ? If we 
look, for example, to the northern part of our 
own island, where education is both more ge* 
neral, and is carried to a farther extent, than in 
almost any part of the world, we see the very 
reverse of the above supposition ; for no where 
has there been usually exhibited more morality^ 
piety, and good order, than among our Scottish 
neighbours* If from Scotland we turn nearer 
home to the sect of Quakers, who, great as are 
their doctrinal errors, are proverbial for their 
serious and moral habits, we shall find that thef 
impute the good conduct of their community 
principally to the powerful effects of early educa- 
tion. And indeed, in all parts of the world the 
&cte upon this sabject are so striking that even 
missionary and other strictly religious institn^ 
tioos now jnsAy look upon the communication 
of knowledge to the youthful and tender mind 
atrtiNi' princqnil means, under the blessings? 
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God, for accomplishing, not only the ciTiliza* 
tion, but the conversion of ^^ the dark parts of 
the earth." 

Again ; let us select the Sunday Schools of the 
metropolis as another example. On entering 
these establishments, at least in the more indi- 
gent neighbourhoods, the children are usually 
found rude and immoral in their conduct, utterly 
ignorant of the first principles of the Gospel, and 
addicted to all the vices which characterize their 
age, and indeed to many others which at their 
age ought to be wholly unknown. As they pass 
through these institutions, they are seen' gra- 
dually improving in their habits ; they insen- 
sibly learn deference to their superiors, and 
respect for the decent usages of well-ordered 
life. They become more punctual in their 
employments, more attentive to veracity, and 
more cleanly and respectable in their per^ 
sonal appearance. Above all, they acquire a 
veneration for the Christian Sabbath, and a 
habit of attending to its appropriate duties; 
which are among the strongest preservatives 
to the mind of a poor child amidst all the dan- 
gers and seductions to which he is exposed in 
his passage through life. 
, If we turn from the children to the parents, 
not a few instances are stated to have occurred 
of their being materially benefited by the 'in-* 
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strnctions and example brought home by their 
children from the Sunday School. Profane 
cursing and swearing have often met with a 
powerful check in the remarks retailed by the 
children from the lips of their teachers ; and, in 
numerous cases, habits of cleanliness, sobriety^ 
honesty, and other things ^' lovely and of good 
report," are proved to have been suggested to 
the parents, and adopted by them through the 
same channel *. 



. * Lest these assertions^ tiiougb grounded on a candid ex- 
amination of the principal evidence which has been publish- 
ed on the subject, especially the Minutes of the House of 
ComnaonSy should be considered as but the declamation of an 
obscure individual, the author gladly avails himself of the 
following corroboration from Mr. Baron Garrow's admiia- 
ble Charge to the Grand Jury, at the Gloucester Assizes, 
August 18, 1817. 

** Nor are the benefits," remarks the learned judge, " de- 
rived from these institutions confined to their immediate 
objects or remote in their effects. It has been attested by 
humane persons who employ much of their time in visiting 
the poor at their own habitations, that it is not difficult to 
discover at the first entrance, whether the children of the fii- 
mily are trained in those schools or are destitute of instruc- 
tion. The contrast of comfort and order to be found in the 
meanest abode of the one, and the filth and wretchedness, 
with the squalid miserable appearance, of the objects that 
inhabit the other, are sure evidences to the practised philan- 
thropist. Cases are not wanting in which parents who had 
never entered the porch of a place of worship, but had habi- 
tually wasted the Sabbath in idleness and intoxication — ^who 
had nfver pronounced the name of their Redeemer boi in 
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In the foregoing observations, we baTe not 
adverted to that interesting and affecting eon* 
8ideration» that by means of the blessing of Ood 
on such benevolent exertions, many a child has 
doubtless lived and died in the faith of his Sa* 
viour, and is now enjoying that crown of glory 
which fadeth not away. Nor have we mentioned 
the still larger number of those who> though they 
may leave these institutions without any very 
obvious growth in religious principle, yet carry 
with them such instructions and well-ordered 
habits as may prove a safeguard against many 
snares^ and perhaps become the prelude to a 
life of genuine piety. 

Buty even were we to set aside these higher 
considerations, and to put out of the question 
the encouraging aspect which well-conducted 
schools bear in relation to the spiritual and 
eternal interests of the children educated in 
them, we might be well content to rest the ar- 
gument upon merely temporal considerations ; 
and to ask, without any doubt as to what would 

buriid bbsphemies and unprecatioDci — hiive been indaced, by 
tbe orderly and cheerful appearance of their children on iheir 
jretum firom school, and by a senie of shame, tbe effect of the 
sflept reproach which the awperior manners of their ofispriig 
ccmyeyed, to reform their lives ; have become regular altend- 
anto at church, and presented themselves at the appoinled 
aeiisons, at Ibe liord'i Table, surrounded by a virtiiovs aad 
bavpyMily*'' 
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be the reply, whether children thus educated 
are not usually more decorous in their conduct, 
and better members of the community, than 
those who have neither found in parental at* 
tention nor in the benevolence of strangers, 
a counteracting force to stop them in their evil 
career. 

But were the existing facts of the case less 
favourable than they undoubtedly are, still the 
argument would not necessarily be incorrect; 
for the education of the poor has till lately been 
far too confined and partial to admit of our 
drawing any general inference from the reial 
or supposed instances of its failure. If it be 
urged either that education has a tendency td 
raise the poor above their stations, or that in 
point of fact it has already in certain cases 
done so, we may fairly reply both to the ar- 
gument and to the alleged fact, that education 
can confer distinction only so long as it is a 
partial boon; for that when every individual 
is educated there will be nothing extraordinary 
in the attainment, nothing to which even self- 
love itself can attach any relsitive importance. 
In a community of blind persons, a^ individual 
possessed of the ordinary blessing of sight might 
possibly be elevated with an idea of his own 
superiority; but where ftU can see alike, no 
exclusive dignity is aMtdwii^iftltJihe ^ftlificfr- 
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tioD. And thus it is with education ; while it 
is but partially diffused, as has been hitherto 
the case, it may very possibly in many instances 
elevate its possessor in the ranks of society. A 
man who happens to be better educated than 
his companions will not wish to be a mere 
drudge, but will desire to improve his con-* 
dition; this is but natural: but his success will 
not injure his country, for other persons. Jess 
educated will supply his place ; and in the end 
the only difference will be, not that the lower 
offices of the community will be left unoccu- 
pied, but that they will be gradually filled with 
persons more civilized, and we may hope more 
virtuously and religiously disposed, than those 
whose infant minds were suffered to remain in 
complete ignorance'*'. It is of course supposed 

* The author must again avail himself of a corroborative 
extract from the excellent Charge of Judge Garrow, before 
cited. — 

'' We are now upon the eve of the return of that day, 
upon whichy in the last year, the Bishop of this diocese 
(Gloucester) called your attention to the formation of Na- 
tional Schools in this, place ; persuaded, no doubt, that the 
remedy for all these accumulated evils could best be at- 
tempted by preventing their causes ; and that the surest, if 
not the only eflfectual, mode of diminishing the number. of 
criminals, was to form the minds of the great mass of the 
population to habits of virtue and a love of order, by ex- 
tending the means of instruction, and giving the infant poor 
a monl and religious education. Introduced under supk 
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tKroQghoiK; this argumenti that the mlifdle and 
higher ranks of society keep up their relativ^' 
superiority both in moral and mental culture, 
without which the improvement of the poorer 
classes, it will readily be allowed, may and must 
endanger the existing equilibrium. 

There is indeed one case in which universal 
education will probably elevate the poor above 
their present habits ; but we need not be 



auspices, the plan of a Diocesan National School could not 
fail to attract the most distinguished and illustrious patrona^ 
la this city, where the infant tongue has learnt to lisp th^ 
name of Raikes, and' to bless him who here first taught hia 
countrymen to set apart a portion of the Sabbath» befqre 
wasted in idleness, to the instruction of those who, but for 
9uch assistance, might have arrived at the period of manhood 
in utter ignorance. 

** It has been by some urged, as an objection to the esta* 
blishment of these schools, that they have a tendency to 
remove men from their proper sphere, and to disorder so- 
eiety ; and that in giving education to your whole popu]a« 
tion, you would make the lower orders dissatisfied- with thefap 
condition, and disposed to aspire to others for which they 
are not qnalified. You will thus, the objectors state, leavQ 
none to till the ground, or to carry on the useful, necessary, 
and indispensable occupations of humble life. I am per- 
suaded that there is not any real foundation for such appre- 
bensTions; but am convinced that men will be better ser- 
vants, labourers, and artizans, in proportion as they are 
instructed in the duties of their respective stations ; and 
that all the various gradations in society will be better sup« 
plied, when moral and religious motives lend their powerful 
aid to the suggestions of interest and the obligation of duty.^ 

N 
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Aihamed to bring forward this solitary except 
tion. The reader will anticipate that we allude 
to the injurious and demoralizing habit of rely- 
ing upon parochial alms; which nothing as- 
suredly will tend more effectually to abolish 
than cultivating the minds, and thereby ele* 
rating the feelings and principles, of the rising 
generation. And it is a consolatory reflection 
that, those enlightened views of political eco-^ 
nomy which cast a shade on so many other 
species of well-intended charity, greatly exalt 
the value of whatever conduces to raise the 
standard of morals and religion. The dictates 
of Christian duty and the wisest speculations 
of civil policy here (as indeed every where else 
when rightly viewed) strictly coincide *• 

* The author had referred for a fuller development of 
this argument toi a recent pamphlet from his own pen, en- 
titled^ " Christian Missions an enlightened Species of Cha- 
rity,'^ written in consequence of the King's Letter authorizing 
collections for the Society for propagating the Gospel ; but 
the pamphlet being now out of print, he quotes the following 
passage from it in illustration of the present remarks : — 

" There are many plausible, and even useful schemes^ 
which will not bear this severe criterion. Pecuniary bounty 
to the indigents we are told, often creates in the end more 
distress than it relieves. Many old and well-intended cha- 
ritable endowments have had the effect rather of producing 
indolence and improvidence, than of lessening the real quan- 
tity of misery in the world. Food gratuitously distributed 
on a large scale in a time of scarcity conduces prematurely 
to diminish the general stock, and thus increases the price 
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While thus adverting to the question of facf, 
it may be well just to recur to another feature of 

to the community at large. Employment given at low Wages 
to lai^e bodies of workmen in distress, throws others out 
of occupation, and thus creates new miseries in relieving old 
ones. In short, there is scarcely a mode of exercbing be- 
nevolence which will fully bear, in all points of view, the 
test of cold, abstract calculation. But religious charity^ 
whatever tends to reform, and soften, and Christianize the 
world, challenges the most acute investigation of the political 
economist. There is no recoil in its operations. It carries 
no mischievous, or even questionable, effects in its train. It 
makes man every where wiser, and happier, and better. It 
begins a sort of moral education upon earth, in order to fit 
us for heaven. And as in the case of a child, the very dis- 
cipline which is to qualify him for future life is a blessing 
in itgelf, as well as in its future effects, — subduing indo* 
lence, animating to activity, repressing the waywardness 
of passion, and producing a variety of similar benefits ; — so 
the spiritual education which our Creator has made the 
qualification for eternity, has also the most favourable effects 
upon the present condition of the world. To the sceptic, 
it would appear Utopian to detail even a small portion of 
the blessed effects which must inevitably result from a 
universal reception of the Gospel in its unsophisticated 
spirit and power. Wars would cease ; our prisons would 
be metamorphosed into the abodes of hopeful industry; the 
recesses of vice and infamy would become the temples of 
religion and virtue ; peace and kindness would beam from 
heaven, and welcome their kindred associates upon earth ; 
the rites which have degraded, and the horrors which have 
afflicted, humanity would for ever disappear ; and in place 
of the superstition, the barbarity, the discord, the misery 
which for nearly six thousand years have hovered around our 
Ulkm world, there would be every where visible the hallowed 
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th^ general objectit^n ; namely^ thi^t tfae poor 
l^y' means of edncatipn will become dUioyul in 
their politics and schismatical in their religion. 
. With regard to the former of tbesi^. ppiutpt it 
18 unnecessary to say more than that iei stihston* 
tially good government, and such undoubtedly 
jis our OH'n, has nothing so much to dr^a^d 9S 
jgnorance, and a fundamentally ba^ one bo* 
thing> so much as correct information. Ofj^ to 
keep close, as was proposed, to recent /ac/j, it 
is a pleasing subject of recollection^ that in the 
ifiternal troubles of the country during the last 
few years, the populous and indigent manufac- 
turing district of Spitalfields, where the educa- 
tion of the poor and a general system of bene- 
volent attention to their wants and comforted 
have been wisely and humanely carried on, has 
presented, in the midst of almost unparalqlled 
sufferings, a scene of resignation and patieacie 
which formed the strongest contrast, not only 
to its former self in cases of far inferior es^tye- 
mity, but also to the factious proceedings of 
other districts in circumstances of much less 
difficulty and depression *. 

effects of that blessing invoked by angeia oa ihe morninip 
of the nativity, — ' Glory to God in the highest ; and fm laurfli 
peaoe, good will towards men.'" pp. ia~i&. 

*■ The Author alludes chiefly to the time of the Spafidlds 
lieetings, about which period the Spitalfields weaitMi 
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With xegard to the other part of the obj^* 
tion, that education will incline the poor tQ 
schism^ it may be sufficient to reply, that the 
remedy re&ts with their superiors in life, espe^ 
cially the parochial clergy, who, in proportion 
as they diligently, supply those spiritual wanta 
whioh the extension of education will inevitably 
create, have nothing to fear, but every thing to 
hope^ from that extension. It is indeed true 
that the podr when universally trained to 
moral and religious habits will not be content, 
as at present they too often are, to spend the 
Sunday in licentious gratifications, revelling in 
filth, disorder, and drunkenness, and infesting 
every neighbouirhood where they reside by 
their evil conduct; but, on the contrary, wilt 
be anxious to continue the exemplary habitsi 
which they have in early years acquired, and 
will desire to learn, in the holy delights and 
duties of public worship on the day of hallowed 
rest, to bear the trials and support the labours 

. of the week. But this circumstance, though it 
may be very forcibly urged as an argument 

for diligence in the clergy^ and/t?r increasing the 
number of churches^ surely will not be brought 



it yeiy gr^t ^Ustress. Their rdative condition has since 
improved ; but the argunK«t i^maiBS the same. 
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forward as an objection to a system calculated 
to produce such virtuous and beneficial effects*. 
But still it may be asked, tvill the general 
education of the poor in point of fact produce 
such salutary effects? To this we can only 
reply hypothetical ly, that it will do so just in 
proportion as the education bestowed is of a 
right kind. It will not therefore be foreign to the 
present argument to inquire into the particular 
nature of the education which the public are 
bound to bestow on the poor, with a view espe- 
cially to the increase of devotion and church, 
principles among them. 

* ** It has been said too/' remarks Judge Garrow ia the 
above quoted Charge, '* that to instruct the poor to read is 
to excite a curiosity which it may be dangerous to gratify ; 
and that you prepare them for the reception of the doctrines 
of infidelity, blasphemy, and sedition. I am convinced that 
the direct contrary is the case ; and that those who would 
propagate these dangerous and destructive doctrines would 
desire no better soil in which to sow the seeds of ruin, tem- 
poral and eternal, than the minds of persons at an early age 
totally destitute of instruction. I am persuaded, that the 
humble attendant upon these schools would baffie the at- 
tempt of the scoffer at religion, who would present to him 
his impious and diabolical parody on our Lord*s Prayer, the 
Creed,- and the most sublime parts of the Liturgy of the 
Church ; and with the Bible in his hand would be able to 
detect, resist, and expose the infamous but unavailing en- 
deavour to rob him of his prospects of happiness here, iin4 
his glorious hopes of an hereafter." 
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We continue to take for granted^ as a ge-> 
neral proposition, that ^very species of know* 
ledge, when unaccompanied by vice or pride, 
is in itself good. And here we cannot refrain 
from remarking how essentially the better edu- 
cated orders of society might often benefit the 
poor by communicating to them useful infor- 
mation, even of a secular kind ; fdr no small por- 
tion of the vice, the misery, and the premature 
mortality of the poor, arises from their extreme 
ignorance. Much might be done, and to the 
honour of the age be it said, much is already 
done, by respectable individuals attending to 
the temporal wants and cares of their indigent 
^nd uninformed neighbours. The beneficial 
effects of such laudable exertions may be in- 
ferred from the simple fact, that the modern 
discoveries of easy means to destroy contagion 
and of an innocent substitute for one of the 
most fatal maladies which has been suffered to 
afflict the human race, are computed to have 
added not less than ten years to the average of 
human life in some of the crowded parts of the 
British metropolis. Much benefit, therefore, 
wouldaccrue to the poor by diffusing among them 
general knowledge respecting the minor duties 
of society ; by teaching them the best and most 
economical modes of husbanding their little 
itMi^ and/j^MJjM^ wants by 
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iaeulcalki^g maxims df cleanliness land 'health; 
aad by .oyertoming th^se idle and superstiUotis 
pf^udioes which often impede (heir progresd 
hi^ktiQwledge and happiness. 
• But it i^ ndt on all^ cr any of these points^ 
tiiat it is intended at present to insist. We 
cannot teach the poor every thing that might 
conduce to their cbmfbrt : mach must be omit^ 
led entirely, and still more be inadequately per-t 
formed. But ther^ is oTie species of knowledge^ 
respecting the communication of which our 
d<itj is so plain^ that there remains no room for 
douhk or hesitation* The {)oor as well as th^ 
rich itre immortal beings-^hews to eternal hap-^ 
(liness or misery ; for them as well a6 for their 
superiors in this world a Saviour has died, and 
has condescended to afford a revelation df the 
means of pardon and the path of duty. An 
acquaintance witli this Divine provision of 
mercy is indispensable to their everlasting wel- 
fare. They may, and ordinarily do, acquire 
much useful information connected with their 
temporal concerns without gratuitous instruc* 
tion ; for every thing tends to incite theiA 
to study the utmost improvement of their 
worldly condition. But how unhappy their 
Igt, if in the mean time " no man careth for 
their soulss'' for there> where knowledge is most 
iniportant^ they have no natural motive to urge 
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them to its attainmetit. Their evil passions and 
propensities draw them quite the contrary way.^ 
They live " in the world as of the world ;" and 
too often leav^ it reckless of a better, and ig^ 
norant respecting the means which God has 
mercifully provided for human salvation. 

These things duly weighed, it will surely be 
granted that, whatever else is withheld from 
the po6r, they ought not to be denied such a 
portion of early education as may enable 
them to peruse that sacred volume which, in 
a world of sin and calamity, has brought ^^ life 
and immortality to light." To neglect their 
temporal wants would be but a trivial in^ 
jury compared with this. It is religion^ in* 
struction which they have a right to demand, 
and which every Christian community is in 
duty bound to bestow ; and this, it should 
be specially added, will entirely prevent tlie 
evil effects which have been so frequently 
augured from the extension of education. 
Knowledge united with vicious, principles may 
and must be injurious to society; but know-* 
ledge combined with religion is the parent of 
order, humility^ and happiness. Whatever may 
be the eiSect of cultivating the understandings 
of the poor, without aiming at the improvement 
of their hearts, there can be no doubt, that if 
both objects can be secured, the benefit will be 
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very great. They will thus become more sober, 
rational, and contented; and instead of being an 
easier prey to the wiles of weak or wicked men, 
either in politics or religion, will be far better 
able to fathom those shallow artifices by which 
at present they are so subject to be misled. 

But the principal argument, and that on 
which the advocate for universal education 
must rest the strength of his cause, is the one 
already mentioned ; that the poor as well as 
the rich are responsible and immortal beings. 
Without the first elements of intellectual edu- 
cation, it comparatively seldom happens that 
persons appear interested in either the public 
or private worship of God ; and it is a well-as- 
certained fact, that as soon as an illiterate man 
becomes really anxious on the subject of reli- 
gion, one of his first wishes is usually to be able 
tm peruse for himself that hallowed volume from 
which he derives all his hopes for eternity. 

In connexion with the present argument, 
the mind of the reader will probably have r>e- 
curred to the important and well ascertained 
Jaciy that it has not been among the pupils of 
National Schools, or indeed any schools, but 
among the hundred thousand uneducated chiK 
dren, who, to the shame of their country, are, 
or lately were, found in our vast metropolis-— 
those outcasts from decent society, immersed 
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in rice, and sqaalidness, and degradation — that 
the wretched system of mendicity and early 
profligacy, which has startled even our courts of 
justice, and made the wise and good tremble 
for the safety of the age, has almost exclusively 
prevailed. And where shall such evib find a 
check but in the early Christian instruction of 
these pitiable objects ? The strong arm of civil 
justice may indeed consign the wretched offen- 
der to a prison, whence too often he is liberat- 
ed far more depraved than when he entered it ; 
but it is for religious education to prevent what 
' laws can only punish, and to form those minds 
to piety and Christian virtue which had other- 
wise been led an easy prey to infamy and vice. 
It is then specifically for a religious education 
that we contend. It is easy to form a child into 
a reading or writing machine ; but this will not 
necessarily conduce either to his morals or his 
happiness. It was not unjustly, though some- 
what strongly, remarked by Dr. Johnson, in 
reference to a charitable institution which took 
good care of its youthful inmates in other res- 
pects, but made no provision for their religioDS 
instruction, that " to bring up children in this 
manner is to rescue them from an early grave 
that they may find employment for the gibbal* 
from dying in innocence that they maj 1 
by their crimef." 
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But what, after all, it may be asked, is meant 
by a religious education ? We reply that know-- 
Udge is pot necessarily religion ; nor is it reli- 
gion to be able with emulous facility to answer 
religious questions. Indeed^ a Christian mind 
jm^st be rather shocked than gratified with the 
irreverent manner in which such solemn ques- 
tions, as " Who made you ? Who redeemed 
yen ? Who sanctified you ?" are sometimes pro^ 
pounded and answered in charitable schoolfi^ 
iEua if neither the teacher dor the pupil attached 
any greater importance to the inquiry, than if 
it had be^n asked, ''Who was the first ^\n%' 
of England?" or " What are the Signs of the 
JZodiac ?" The religion which ought to be in*- 
culcated on the minds of the infant poor is some- 
thing far higher; it is the religion of Christianity 
*^thfe religion of the Bible. They must be 
nearly instructed to view themselves as account* 
able beings; they must be taught the import*- 
aiice of Codsulting the dictates of conscience; 
Ibey ntiust be shewn their true condition as fallen 
and sinful creatures^ and their need of that all- 
sufficient atonement which was offered upon 
Calvary for the transgressions of mankind. We 
must fdrther unfold to them the irreversible 
obligations of their baptismal vow. We must 
tadeavour to implant in their minds those 
principles which may subdue their evil temr 
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pen and early propensities to vice ; by crea'^ 
tiqg a reverential fear of God, and by teaching, 
them to look with filial penitence and grate- 
ful hope to the sacrifice of their Redeemery 
and to endeavour also to tread in his footsteps^ 
and to copy his saqred example. We must: 
pfactkally t^SLoh them gratitude, and venerar 
tion, and faith, and submission, long before they 
may be able abstractedly to explain what they 
mean by those expressions. When they com* ^ 
mit a fault, they must be shewn kin41y» yet 
faithfully, the nature of sin; and, when they, 
relent, must be instructed in the meaning qC 
repentance for its remission. Every essenUat 
idea and doctrine j*elative to faiitb, and bumi*^ 
lity, and love to God, and Christian duty, ftnd. 
eternal rewards and punishments, must bet 
rendered as far as possible intelligible to tb6ir» 
minds, and be fixed by strong and pleaciing 
associations upon their hearts. In a words all 
the details of their duty, private, social* reHgk 
ous, and political, must be gradually unfoMed 
before them, and inculcated up^m right priftr] 
ciples, as the fruits of Christian faith, the evi<* 
denoes of the renovation of their minds and. of 
their meetness for an eternal world. 

The author is fully aware that there \s much 
in this enumeration which is quite nnattainabJi^ 
in a large aofaool, or indeed in any siiU^o\;[ bufc 
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hfrdtd not think it right to lower the standard 
at which a Christian instructor ought to aim, 
though every reasonable allowance must of 
coarse be made for deficlences io practice. It 
wonld indeed be impracticable to find suitable 
agents to carry this sort of devotional instrac- 
tion into full effect on a large scalej: but in 
private families much may be done by frequent 
and familiar conversation ; and this, we may 
add, is the method expressly appointed in 
Scripture for parental tuition. " TTtou shalt 
teach my commandments diligently unto thy chil- 
dren, and thou shalt talk of them when thou Httest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when tkourisest 
up." ~ And let us not be too hopeless relative 
to the inculcation of religion on the youthful 
mind. With proper explanation, children, 
even at an early age, can be taught to com- 
prehend that God made all things ; that he 
knows all things; that he will judge their 
works ; that we are offenders against his holy 
laws, and needed an atonement} that Christ 
Jesus is that atonement; and that we must turn 
to him, and trust in him, and love him and obey 
his laws, with every other important particular' 
revealed to us in the Scriptures. The Parables, 
and Scripture histories especially furnish an 
ample fund of instruction, which may bsiil 
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brought down to the level of children, and ap- 
plied to the actual circumstances of lifCi so as 
to be rendered interesting, and to a£fect their 
hearts and influence their conduct. 

A very important question here arises; name- 
ly, whether the religions instruction gratui- 
tously bestowed upon the poor should be of 
a merely neutral kind, or whether it should be 
in connexion with the doctrines and discipline 
of any particular chncch. Now in reply to this, 
it is certain that complete neutrality on the 
great points which separate the different com- 
munities of Christians would be unattainable, 
eren if it were ever so desirable*; and if 

* Some of the grounds on vhich the author rests this 
asaeition, will be seen id the following remarks from his 
own pen, as they appeared, tevenU ffeart tince, in a reapect- 
able periodical journal, the British Review. The passage is 
as follows: — " We believe that it is utterly impossible to find 
area% neatral mode of teaching the mass of the community, 
even the very first principles of religion. The primary 
point is to discover a schoolmaster for the purpose. Is he 
theu to be a Dissenter or a Churchman ? and if (he former, 
of what denomination of Dissent t But no, he is to be per- 
fectly neutral. The thing is impossible ; but suppose it at- 
tained ;— how can he be capable of teaching others religion, 
who has been so indifferent to the subject as not to have 
choMn his own t But he has cboseu ; he is a Christian. So 
&r is well : but nuder this name he may be a gnedenbor- 
gian or a Socinian ; and will the orthodox Dissenter, any 
more than the Churchman, approve of such a person for the 
irof a parochial school? ' Bat he is not a Socinian ; he 
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neutrality is unattainable, purely the system 
q£ the National Church has the first claim to 
attention. 



agrees in the geaeral doctrines which orthodox Dissenters 
and Churchmen equally acknowledge/ What ^en will 
the heterodox sects say to the measure. * 3ttt hettfodoi^ 
ought not to be consulted/ Who then shall decide what is, 
or is not, mcluded under that term ; and if any one sect is 
not to be consulted, why is another to have a voice ? But it is 
■till replied* ' Teach the Bible, the Bible only ; for here wt 
lur^ alt agreed/ No, we are not ail agreed; for the Ropaaii 
CathpUcs, and many others, oppose even this measure ; and 
th^se exceptions form a considerable class in the commu- 
nity, and comprise numerous contributors to the publk 
purse* Thus might we oontmue to ring tiie changes Q9 tbf 
preliminary difficulty of finding a proper schoolmaster for 
Ibis heterogeneous system ; and who does not see that this 
di^iculty is but one among many which must present them-r 
selves in carrying a plan recUly neutral into execution? 

^' It is clear then that some modification is necess^, and 
if some, why not that peculiar one which may b^^ agre^ 
with the established laws and religion of the 4x>uiitnr? 4 
sqhool in which (even though the Bible should be ftea4) ^^eir^ 
•hould be no prayers, no recognition of th^ peculiar t^i^tfas of 
the Gospel, no oral instruction or examinatiou, wq^4 ve 
conceive, be culpably deficient in some of the most mM^l^^ 
points for which public schools ought to be established. But 
the moment this defect is attempted to be supplied,, the ino«- 
ment prayer or instruction is proposed, the strict neutrality 
of the system can scarcely fail to be infringed. How then 
^re we to act? Either religious instruction and advice must 
be wholly excluded, which would render the system liable to 
all the objections which have been already mentioned, or 
4ome forms must be adopted, which, bow correct and proper 
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Bat, while the author thinks it a duty to m* 
presd his conscientious opinion that, if schooto 
for the infant poor are to be instituted under 
legislative authority, they should be closely con« 
nected with the Establishment, he yet believM 

soever in themselves, must of necessity &il to coincide with 
one or other of the existing opinions of the Christian world. 

" Now if, in die nature of things, Mome tinge cannot but 
be communicated, why, we again ask, aiay not that tiiig# 
assume its general colour from the Established Church ? Am 
long as the majority of the people sanction by their legal re- 
presentatives a national religion, it would be a solecism ia 
the government not to recognize the existiiig system, aai 
not to act in a spirit consistent with its discipline* The Es* 
tablished Church, we are told, may not be the best religions 
system, and many of the people do not approve of its pecu- 
liar doctrines and regulations; so, we reply, a particular lair 
may not be the best possible, and many of the judges them* 
selves may think it stands in need of amendment ; but while 
either the civil or ecclesiastical polity of England remains esta- 
blished and unrepealed, we are not to be allowed to dispute the 
validity of its rules and requisitions. Till Pariiament sees 
fit therefore to mnovate on the present established doctrine 
and discipline, we do not see how they can be consistently 
urged to act upon any plan which not merely tolerates and 
protects other persuasions, as has hitherto been the usual 
and correct line of policy, but which avows that the peculi- 
arities of the Establishment are of no assignable importance, 
and that, provided youth be taught to read, it matters little 
whether they be Conformists or Dissenters. If Conformity 
and Dissent have hitherto held two very different places in 
legislative estimation, that measure cannot be realhf neutral 
which changes tbeir relative places on the general scale, in 
order to place them exactly on a level." — BritUh JUwiewfor 
fibnutry, 1817. 

O 
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that, provided a friendly and conciliating spirit 
were evidenced on the part <^ their condoctors, 
the majority of Dissenters would feel no great 
scruple in allowing their children to attend them. 
For Dissenters in fact are not always ^' Dissenters 
on principle f^ but either Dissenters by accident, 
or, where the churches are insufficient for the 
population. Dissenters almost by necessity. 
Dissenters of these classes would not, we may 
hope, generally withhold their children from 
a place of useful education, where there was 
nothing introduced more offensive to their feel- 
ings than is usually the case in a well-conduct- 
ed National School. Nay, as many Dissenters 
profess to be so only because they do not con- 
sider themselves as receiving suitable instruc- 
tion in their parish church, or on account of a 
predilection for somefavourite preacher,wemay 
conceive that such persons would gladly avail 
themselves of sending their children where they 
would receive moral, intellectual, and religious 
instruction, provided there were no regulations 
expressly calculated to irritate their feelings. 
The schools of the National Society are attend- 
ed by numbers of the children of Dissenters ; 
and even the higher classes of Dissenters do not 
generally scruple to send their sons to pro- 
miscuous boarding-schools, or to place them 
under the tuition of clergymen^ «MfFiyffif£ jtJUPi 
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to conform to the general rules of the institu*"' 
tion, and even to attend public worship in the 
Established Church. 

The principal difficulty is the Catechism; 
and that chiefly on account of the rehearsal of 
baptismal stipulations, which in the case of the 
child of a Dissenter cannot of course have been 
made. It certainly does seem incongruous, and 
may have an injurious effect upon the mind 
of a child, to be constantly repeating words 
which in his lips must necessarily be either a 
mere form or a direct falsehood. " Who gave 
you that name ? My godfathers and my god- 
mothers," &c. The child knows perfectly well 
that he never had any. It has been frequently 
suggested as a proper subject for consideration, 
whether, in order to retain the children of Dis- 
senters within the pale of National or other 
similarly constituted schools, it may not have 
become necessary, in consequence of the mo- 
dern state of society, to allow of these ques- 
tions being answered in the third person, in 
cases where the first person is inappropriate. 
It may indeed, be replied, that the Church 
legislates only for her own members, and recog- 
nizes no others ; and that to admit a neutral 
form, would be virtually conceding an im- 
portant principle. The question, however, 
filMP^to this alternative, whether it is better 
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apoD the whole to teach chiUren thw encmn- 
itanced the Chareh Catechism, omittiiig or 

altering what is inapplicable to their case, thaa 
either not to teach it them at all, or to teach 
it only as a mere form of words, which do not 
in their lips express actual facts. 

And here the author cannot but allode to 
what he has long considered a serious defi- 
ciency in our established formularies ; namelyy 
the \99iTktQivk larger catechism to explain at length 
several things which are only obscurely men'* 
tioned or slightly glanced at in the short autho- 
rized formulary now in use, and also to teach 
some important points which are there wholly 
omitted. Not a sentence, for instance, occurs 
in that document directly bearing upon the 
-subject of Episcopacy or ecclesiastical disci- 
pline ; not a sentence, either directly or indi- 
rectly, upon the evidences of Christianity; so 
that our children, if instructed only in this for- 
mulary, grow up without a single argument in 
defence of the Christian religion or the Esta- 
blished Church, and are left an easy conquest 
to the first person who comes with a plausible 
objection to either. The formulary is indeed 
truly excellent, so far as it extends s but it does 
not extend sufficiently far for the exigencies 
of the present age : many points were not nCH 
cessary to be noticed, because not diapmia^ 
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when this catechism was framed, which are now 
become of great moment. For information on 
these, oar youth are obliged to depend either 

• 

upon oral instruction, public and private, or 
upon the miscellaneous reading and society 
which may happen to fall to their share. The 
consequences, as might be expected, are often 
most deplorable. Nor were our reformers them- 
selves insensible of the need of a more copious 
formulary than the present catechism; as we 
find by the various catechetical works ** set 
forth" by public authority, especially the valu- 
able ones usually known by the name of King 
Edward's and Dean Nowell's * ; which though 

* To this specification might be added, among various other 
docomentSy the Declaration of Doctrines in Jewell's Apology. 
These three pieces were republished some years since by 
the late Bishop Randolph, with high encomiums. " The 
Catechism,'* his lordship remarks, ** published in the reign 
of Edward VI. was the last work of the reformers of ths^ 
reign ; whence it may fairly be understood to contain, as 
fax as it goes, their ultimate decision, and to represent the 
sense of the Church of England as then established." It 
was an authorized work, the ejiamination of it having bees 
committed to *' certain bishops and learned men," after 
which it was published (in 1553) by the King's authority. 
JewelFs Apology is an account of the grounds of our sepa- 
ration from the Church of Rome, as maintained after that 
separation had finally taken place ; and NowelFs Catechism 
of the doctrines of the Church at the same period, when it 
hadi been tsstored and established under Queen Elizabeth; 
Both llMse wodks were pubHcly received and allowed. 
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not in all points a model for the present dieijr, 
contain so much sound argument and scriptnral 
instruction, that many parts of them might be 
advantageously interwoven with any new cate- 
chism, should it ever be thought desirable to form 
one. They do not, however, touch upon some 
of the topics which the circumstances of the 
present age, and the Protean forms of theolo* 
gical controversy seem to require. 

With regard to what course of instruction 
ought to be gratuitously afforded to the poor, 
the author's own view — and he gives it only 
as such — is that nothing but reading, with 
whatever is connected with it or requisite to 
its attainment, is indispensably necessary to be 
supplied by the legislature*. Reading is re- 
quisite to enable a child to peruse the Scrip- 
tures and the Formularies of the Church, and 
as a foundation for his subsequent moral and 
religious instruction in future life. Many other 
acquirements are highly useful; and some of 
them, as writing and the elements of arith« 
metic, are not lightly to be dispensed with; bat 
they are not so immediately and closely con- 
nected with the morals and principles of the 
individual that the nation is absolutely bound> 

* The remark applies only to intellectual, not to moral 
and religious, instruction, which are in fact the great qbjecl 
of such institutions. - -r.) i;» . i 
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in its public capacity, to supply them; Every 
free school ought, however, to provide ample 
means for teaching these supplementarybranches 
to all its pupils; but should demand in most 
cases a small pecuniary remuneration for these 
superadded acquirements, in order, among 
other reasons, to shew that they do not stand on 
precisely the same ground as simple readings 
which ought in every instance to be taught 
at the public expense, where the resources 
of individuals are inadequate to its attain* 
ment. These remarks, however, refer only to 
legislative enactments; for if voluntary bene- 
volence, as in the case of the National Society, 
shall see fit to provide the means of teaching 
any other useful branches of education, so much 
additional benefit will accrue to the pupil: and 
the value of this additional benefit is by no 
means disparaged, by admitting that the nation, 
in its public capacity, is not bound in every 
instance to bestow it. Writing, the elementfl 
of arithmetic, and similar acquisitions, are so 
beneficial to the poor in their temporal con- 
cerns, that they would probably, in most cases, 
willingly pay a trifle for these extra accom- 
plishments; and where they were unable, or 
unwilling, to do so, private benevolence, if de- 
sirable, might assist their efforts. Still the dis- 
tinction betwaea wlu|^U4|i!KfMi^ ^tie pur- 
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pomes of morals* religion^ and good ord^r» wliicb 
the nation ^t large is certainly bound to supply 
to its infftnt population, and what is valuable 
only for secular and secondary purposes would 
be duly maintained. An excellent exception 
to the general rule would be, that wherever a 
phild has been kept regularly at school for a 
stipulated time^ or has behaved with peculiar 
propriety and diligence for a shorter period, 
the higher accomplishments should be gra- 
tuitously bestowed as a reward for merit. 
This would also have the effect of removing an 
objection alleged against the system of mutual 
instruction^ — that children often gaip a pre- 
mature proficiency in the mechanical and in- 
tellectual parts of education before their prin<- 
ciples are formed or their habits matured $ and 
that their parents remove them from school, 
because they can read, write, and cipher, long 
before they have remained there a sufficient 
time to acquire those salutary principles and 
habits which are to be their guide and pro- 
tection through life. 

In thus suggesting that the children of the 
poor should, as far as national legislation is con- 
cerned, be expected to make a small sacrifice for 
all that they desire to learn beyond simple read- 
ing, the author considers himself as advocating 
their best interests. For such a plan would pow- 
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erfuUy assist ia restoring to them tlieir lost ind&t 
pendeDce of character, and in teaching them to 
look to their own exertions for the comfort and 
education of their children. Indeed^ even M 
schools supported by voluntary contributions, H 
seems desirable, so far as possible, to induce the 
poor to defray a part of the expenses of their 
cbildren,as is usually done in the parochial schools 
in Scotland. Give them a bargain, but not aa 
absolute boon : make the means of acquiring 
knowledge easy and accessible, but let them feel 
that their own effort and co-operation are still de^ 
manded in order to attain the benefit. In pro^ 
portion as they learn to feel the importance of 
education they will be willing to make sacrifices 
to procure it; provided its current value be not 
deteriorated by mistaken charity, and the cha-^ 
racter of the recipients not lowered by the habit 
of receiving eleemosynary assistance. 

Indeed, already the virtuous part of the poor 
are often too dignified in tlieir sentiments to 
be willing to accept of the dole of charity ; and 
instances might be produced of schools which 
remained in disrepute while perfectly gratui-* 
tons, but were restored to popularity by being 
made cheap *' pay schools." The children 
also, it should be added, are more punctual in 
their attendance and more assiduous in their 
studies, where the parents contribute to the 
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expenses of their education, than where it is 
gratuitously bestowed. On these principles, 
the once favourite system of boarding «nd 
clothing children in charity schools is decidedly 
inexpedient ; not only as engrossing considera- 
ble funds, which, if employed upon the system 
of mutual education, would educate a dozen 
or score of children for every individual thus 
provided for ; but as eventually injurious to the 
character and habits of the poor themselves, 
and as standing in the way of a hopeful return to 
a more natural and healthy system than that 
which has unhappily grown up in this nation 
by the fostering aid of our Poor Laws. . 

It will have been seen throughout the preced- 
ing remarks, that it has been taken for granted 
that the education of the infant poor should be 
conducted on the principles of the system of 
mutual instruction. It is not necessary on the 
present occasion to specify the various reasons 
wiiich justify this preference; for in truth, there 
h no other system which is at all adequate to the 
experiment. The expense of schools on the old 
plan for the general population of a country like 
our own would be enormous; whereas/ on the 
new one, it would appear but a very moderate 
item in the national or parochial disbursement^* 

* The Rev. T. T. Walmsley some time since stated' lb 
the House of Commons, that in the National Schoob'tbe 
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Indeed, if we consider what large funds are 
already appropriated in various ways to the 
education of the poor, — funds which, if duly 
managed under the powers of the new system, 

whole expense for complete sets of elementary books for 
fifty children was but \L 3s. lid.; averaging less than 
sixpence each child ; but as under good management each 
tract in these sets will serve six children in succession, 
the real expense he calculated at not much more than one 
penny each. Slates and pencils, where used, do not exceed 
two-pence halfpenny for each child ; and, upon the whole. 
Dr. Walmsley reckons, that in teaching five hundred children 
free of rent, an average of four shillings and sixpence for 
each child is more than sufficient. Rent, of course, must 
be added as a considerable item in many places. It is, 
however, an expense which will vanish when school build- 
ings are erected and paid for. 

Dr. Bell has lately presented to the public the following 
calculation : — 

" Let us suppose an empire, in which 2,000,000 scholars 
are to be taught, and that the fees and emoluments of the 
schoolmasters were, at an average, 50/. a year each. Under 
the old system, requiring 40,000 masters, the amount at 50/. 
would be 2,000,000/. ; under the new, requiring 4,000 mas- 
ters, at 50/. it would be 200,000/: The saving is 1,800,000/. 
annually. This is exclusive of the superior progress and 
the cheapness of elementary books on the new system. 
Extend this calculation to all the regions of the earth, and 
the immense advantage under the head of economy will be 
felt. But what is this to the feelings excited by the conside- 
ration of the incalcnlable benefits which, in a moral point of 
view, the new system is fitted to diffuse, as a universal as 
well as cheap engine for the conversion and melioration of 
the nations which sit in the darkness and the shadow of 
death ? ''See Dr. Beffe ** WHmge^ dUUm," p. 8. 
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would in some towDS and parishes be far more 
than adequate to the instruction of* the whole 
population ;-*and if we add to this what the poor 
might be induced to do for themselves, and what 
private benevolence would do for them; it is not 
any very onerous sacrifice that the country would 
probably be called upon to make for securing 
this national object in perpetuity *. 

But it is necessary to draw these protracted 
remarks to a close; though there is still one 
point which it would be unpardonable wholly 
to omit; namely, the powerful effect which the 
universal education of the infant poor would 
have in increasing devotion and church princi^ 
pies, by enabling them to understand the established 
formularies of the church, and the sermons of the 
clergy. The present extreme ignorance of the 
poor is often a prolific source of irreligion on 
the one hand, or of dissent on the other. They 
either neglect the care of their souls altogether, 

* It may be necessary to remind the reader that the whule 
of the above remark? was written many months before the 
introduction of Mr. Brougham's Education Bill into Parlia* 
mcnt. The controversy to which that Bill has given rise 
since these pages were penned would require a more specific 
investigation of several points connected with the qu^tion 
than is to be found in the above discussion. The author 
has noty however, thought it right to re-model his argument ; 
thoogh he fears some parts of it ar^ now become trite, and 
others require a fuUer elucidation. 
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or resort for instruction to those whose lan- 
guage and argitment they can comprehend 
more readily than the compositions of their 
regnlar pastor. Practical secession often occurs 
from this cause, even when there is no alleged 
ground of dislike to the Established Church. It 
is an almost necessary result of the education 
and habits of our clergy, that their style of 
thought, as well as their language, even when 
they most anxiously endeavour to be simple 
and unaffected, is too literate for the compre- 
hension of the uneducated poor. National 
schools will have a most beneficial influence 
in removing this inconvenience ; and certainly 
no clergyman needs wish for an auditory 
better capable of understanding a plain scrip- 
tural argument, than persons who in their 
youth have passed respectably through the 
usual gradations of such an institution. Some 
persons may perhaps even think that the ba- 
lance will ultimately incline the other way, and 
that the general instruction of the poor, the early 
interest awakened in their minds on religious 
subjects, and, most of all, their familiar acquain- 
tance with Scripture and the formularies of the 
church, will before long create a public eager- 
ness for pulpit instruction, the high and con- 
stantly recurring demands of which, few cler- 
gymen, whatever their talents or piety, will be 
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able to exceed, and which the less diligent may 
not very well know how to supply. 

But iu order to secure the various benefits 
which have been anticipated to religion and 
the church from the extension of public edu- 
cation, it seems highly important to unite Sun- 
day Schools, wherever practicable, with daily 
ones ; and still more so to adopt them where 
no daily schools can be conveniently formed. 
It is one very great advantage of Sunday 
Schools, that the sacred character of the day 
usually gives a peculiarly religious cast to the 
instructions admiaistered in such institutions ; 
and thus a salutary association of ideas and 
habits is formed in the minds of the pupils, by 
which they learn to view their intellectual ac- 
quirements principally as a medium for the 
cultivation of the heart. In connexion with 
this remark, it is scarcely necessary to mention 
the gross impropriety of desecrating that day 
by teaching writing, arithmetic, or any thing 
which has not a marked relation to the sacred 
purposes for which the Christian Sabbath was 
set apart. A most desirable object is to engage 
children really to love both the day and its 
peculiar duties ; for which purpose not only 
should strictly secular studies be intermitted, 
but even religious ones should be conducted in 
a manner so temperate and varied as to rcr 



lieve rather than fatigue the attention of the 
pupil. 

Sunday Schools, especially in large towns, 
are the best and most appropriate retreat for 
poor children from those habits of idleness and 
vagrancy, of vice and embryo gambling, for 
which a day of rest from labour too often fur- 
nishes both leisure and excitement. All those 
salutary results which have been predicated of 
education generally, apply with peculiar force 
to Sunday Schools, where more benefit, both 
literary and moral, is usually acquired in a given 
time, than in any other mode which has ever 
been devised. A child, it is ascertained, may 
usually learn to read with fluency and pro- 
priety in a well-conducted Sunday School in a 
period of time averaging from twelve months 
to three, or at most four, years. This is but a 
comparatively small portion of human life, and 
cannot, even in the most pressing cases, be 
better employed than in cultivating the mind 
and morals; especially as a Sunday School does 
not in any way interfere with secular employ- 
ments. This last consideration is of so much 
importance, especially where the labour of 
children is much in demand, that if the choice 
lay between a Day School and a Sunday School, 
and of the two one only could be secured, in 
many cases the latter would be the more 
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expedient ; for were daily schools immediatelj 
established in every parish in the kingdom, there 
would still be a considerable number of chil- 
dren engaged in a variety of employments, 
especially mannfactures,who would not,or could 
not, be allowed by their parents or masters to 
devote the days of secular business to the pur- 
poses of education. But Sunday Schools are 
not liable to this inconvenience, for the day v, 
or ought to be, one of rest from worldly em- 
ployments ; and it is the duty of the puNic 
guardians to see that it is not made, so ftris 
wholesome regulations can prevent such an 
effect, a day of indolence and immorali^. 
Where, however, a Sunday School and Dulj 
School are combinedy the effect is the most sah- 
tary and powerful ; and even in manofactoring 
towns, the children, in addition to the Sandaj^ 
instruction, might often be permitted to attend 
school one or two evenings in the week, either 
together or in rotation, without much incon- 
venience to any party. — But were the dif- 
ficulties in the way of the general edacatioD 
of the infant poor, and especially through die 
simple and popular medium of Sunday School^ 
much greater than they are ; still, who that con- 
siders the vast importance of their instruction for 
the civil and religious benefit of the commmiCf9 
but must feel anxious to see the 
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Mit\y tiied^ which it . aever yet has btest and 
ae^er is likely to be hot by a well-plluiB^ 
4^[i$lati?e eDactment* 



iv. Meligious Instruction fhr Adults. 

A fourth means mentioned^ by which the laify 
may powerfully assist ia effecting the great ob^ 
jects under consideratiou, was by securing adt- 
iguate sneans cflspirilual instruction for ike nduU 
popukUioHk Two only of these means will be 
aoticed in the present summary,«-^4amelyi 
,1. Providing si{fficient MCCommodation for their 
attendance on Divine worship s and, 2. Furnish*' 
ing ihem with suitable materials for their pri-^ 
vate reading and meditation. Various other 
useful planl^ might be specified ; but these eeem 
to be among those which the existing etale of 
things most pressingly requireis. 

h That it is the duty of a nation to provide 
requisite means for the whole of its population 
to attend the public, service of God, surely 
demands.no proof. To insist upon the iajunc- 
lions of Scripture in £avour of public wor- 
ship generally, or to demonstrate the Divine 
appointment and eminent utility of preach* 
ing» which under the Christian dispensation 
constitutes a very important part of that 
worship, would be equally superfluous. It is 
very Juatly urged by a powerful modern ad- 



locate for increasing^ the facilities for ^pciblk 
urorsfaip, that the opinion of the eaifljr chQrcb 
on this subject is " most interestingly And fiiUy 
proyed by the well-attested fact that no inter- 
diction of hostile power, not the severest punish- 
ments^ notconfiscation, torture, and death, cduld 
deter the first Christians from assembling fdf 
the purposes of public worship, public prayer 
and praise, and the reading and expounding of 
the sacred Scripture ; — a most undeniable erir 
dence this, that they considered the assemblies 
of the church as absolutely essential and "Vitally 
necessary to the existence of their religion*/* - 
Yet, mournful to relate, notwithstanding th^ 
acknowledged necessity and indispensable im- 
portance of public worship, large districts may 
be found in many parts of this Christian coun- 
try, in which there is nothing like adequate 
provision for this purpose. While, in some of 
our ancient towns and villages, the coobp^tjent 
supply provided by our forefathers has bebome 
in a great measure superfiuous by [thef rclductiotl 
or dispersion of the population ; in others, of 
modern date, a dense and rapidly increasjkig 
multitude has sprung up,of whom a vefy small 
proportion only can be accommodated i$i fheedi* 

fices which furnished an ample space for their 
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♦ Dr. YntesV " Basis of National Wdfarc/' p^ 48< - 



predecessors. To all practical purposes^ the 
poor of such districts live as it were under iet 
malediction similar to that pronounced against 
the children of Israel^ that they should *^ abide 
imany days without a sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without an ephod, and without, tera-^ 
phim." Of these nominal members of the ELsta-^ 
blished Church very many attend no place ot 
worship whatever. It is true that in some 
parishes, and particularly in the West endof 
London, there are Episcopal Chapels ; but tbesci: 
far frqm being sufficient for the accommoda-: 
tioa of the poor, who are seldom seen within the 
portals of such edifices, are by no means ade-^ 
quate to the wants even of their richer naigh^ 
bours. Nor is this the whole, or perhaps, in 
the end» the worst part of the case ; for ^event 
where '^chapels of ease" exist most abundantly^ 
their constitution is in general so difiereni 
from that of parish churches, that the congre- 
gations who assemble in them for public worship 
are still deprived of many considerable benefits 
which result from, the institution of a parochial 
ministry. They select theifK^hapel, they, der 
fray the rent of their pew, they are personally 
attached to their minister, and perhaps occa-r 
sionally enjoy his private ministrations and ad<» 
vic€if but of the salutary effects^whicV are often 
wibjb^sed inja 3maU country parish blessed 
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with 4 ikithfal pwtori who devotes himself to 
the duties of hiB sacred callingi they practicmlijr 
know little or DOthiti|r« The evil coMeqoenon 
of this deprivation we shall perceive inartt 
fully when we come to ooMider the benefits 
which a resident clergy have it in their poweri 
undelr God's blessing) to confer upon the people 
committed to their pastoral charge^ 

As an illustration of the extent of the defi- 
tiehoy of churches and ohapelsi it mpy be 
stated^ on the authori^ of the late parlitunen^ 
uty returns^ that there are (m* lately were) one 
hundred and siaty^three parishes^ contiiining 
a population of tm& miUitm ihne huntirid imi 
seveMty'4kne tAouiand stfuis (jve use thfe word 
souls not merely in its statistiic sense) in whioh 
the capacity of the churches and ehapeis is 
computed to be only equal to the tc0omuio«- 
dation of about /Arffe hundred /Ami^oMf persons $ 
leaving more than two miUidns uAoify sx^roiriofr 
ed\BDithi:hurchroofiu 

It must however be altowed^ that this is an 
tetreme view of the case ; sud that) taking aa 
averiige of the ooimtry at Isrge, the statement 
is much more favourable* The following tpal^ 
oulaiions bave been made by Dr. Yates utt the 
snbjeot^ Looking at the counties within u kM^ 
dred mUes round the metfopolis/the average is 
110 huuses and 640 individuuls to ea6h p»yk 
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.cbiir<iA« Thi$ iqcludei^ tke city <^ London^ 
wbicbi Offing to the piou9 care of oqr aqo?fi- 
ton in buildiog churobes, and the modern prae- 
tioe of residing at a short dii^taQce from the 
town» rather than in it, is in some parts more than 
competently supplied; but the newly formed 
suburbs have a mo$t inadequate provisiou. If 
we divide the parishes within eight miles of St 
Paul's cathedral into two concentric circles, we 
shall find that iu the exterior oue there are 
39 parishes and 181,889 inhabitants, only 
^9»000 of whom are accommodated with the 
means of public worsbipr In the interior circle 
there are 55 parishes and 970,668 inhabitants, 
only 110,000 of whom are accommodated. 
Consequently, in the former circle there remains 
a surplus of I2!^,882 persons, and in the latter 
the enormons one of 860,668, wholly unable to 
procure sittings at church. Subtracting 30,000 
as the probable number accommodated at cha** 
pels of ease, there still remains* a total of him 
hundred and fifty-three thousand without any 
possibility of regularly attending an Episcopal 
ministry, and cut off from almost all practical 
and endearing connexion with the Established 
Church. The full extent of this deficiency wjill 
be still more apparent, if we consider that the 
popsletion thus unprovided for exceeds, ac- 
cording to Dr. Yates's calcitlation, the wfa^e 
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{I9^p)« should Mi^ ^ tQ forsake its* emMmnifon. 
Something comideratJe ougM, however^ stJll i» 
bo ckd acted for the sick, the aged, and otbery 
who could not attend public worship ; and abo 
for the necessary succession of attendants in the 
same family^ all the members of which, gene rrfy 
8|)eakiiig, cannot be at church together. But 
afilmitting every possible exception, the broad 
ftot is still HK>urnftttty evident, and we cannofr 
hope for any great extension either of devotion 
or church principles till the remedy shall have 
begnn to take due effect 

'The duty and necessity of supplying these 
defidencies were for many years more appa- 
r^t than the mode of so doing. While Dis^ 
senters of every class could collect subscrip- 
tions and erect meeting-houses without any 
legal difficulty, and were availing themselves 
of the facility with a- zeal which has multiplied 
their converts in every part of the kingdom, the 
friends of the Establishment, even in cases of the 
greatest urgency, found obstructions in their 
way which too often proved insuperable. The 
settlement of the rights of property and patron- 
^ge» the conciliation of the various parties di-* 
rectly or indirectly concerned, with the ex- 
pense, uncertainty, and loss of time in procur- 
ing a special Act of Parliament for the purpose^ 
l^resented impediments, any one of which was 



oft^D9«ftciMi tafrMtri^e the whole prootedingv 
axkd all of which ia combination it was sddoA 
p«fllNble to sttfmoiint. To have urged the laity 
therefore to b«ild churches, might in man^p 
ease^ have justly provoked the reply,*^** We are 
most anxious to do so, but we have no power to 
act : ^ no man careth ibr our souls :^ so that we 
m«st either abstain from public worship alto<^ 
gether, or seek in other folds those pastures 
which are denied us in our own/' 

The recent Act for building additional 
churches in populous parishes has removed 
some of these imped'iments, and has afforded 
considerable facilities for supplying tbe deficit 
eney of church-room, at least in the most press- 
ing class of cases. The provisions of the Act 
ought therefore to be known by all who feel 
anxious to promote religion in connexion withr 
the EstaUished Church, in neighbourhoods iur 
adequately supplied with Episcopal places of 
worship. At the same time the author cannot 
but deeply lament that the Act is clogged with 
provisions which materially affect its useful^ 
ness ; and that^ in particular, tbe refusal to give 
vohmtary contribntors any share in the patron- 
age must for ever prevent its becotning a po- 
pular measure. Tbe original patronage o( our 
cfaurehes was far more wisely managed; the 
presentation to the benefice was usually in the 
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p^ph shotttd <0^ ill tQ forsake its* emiHniiiiitfii. 
ScMMthiDg coBsiderat^e ougllt, however, stJll i» 
heif^uetei for the sick, the aged, and others 
wha could not attend public worship ; and alw 
for the necessary succession of attendants in the 
same femily^ all the members of which, gener aWj r 
sj^eaking, cannot be at church together. Bnt 
afilmititng every possible exception, the broad 
ftct is still nK>urnftttty evident, and we cannot 
hope foi'^ any great extension either of devotion 
or church principles till the remedy shall have 
begnn to take due ^ect 

rThe duty and necessity of supplying these 
defidencies were for many years more appar 
T^t than the mode of so doing. While Dis^ 
senters of every class could collect subscrip- 
tions and erect meeting-houses without any^ 
legal difficulty, and were availing themselves 
6f the facility with a zeal which has multiplied 
their converts in every part of the kingdom, the 
friends of the Establishment, even in cases of the 
greatest urgency, found obstructions in their 
way which too often proved insuperable. The 
settlement of the rights of property and patron- 
^e» the conciliation of the various partis di-* 
rectly or indirectly concerned, with the ex- 
jrense, uncertainty, and loss of time in procur- 
ing a special Act of Parliament for the purpose^ 
l^resented impediments, any one of which was 



oft^D 9«ft ciMi tafrMtri^e tte whole pr ooeedingv 
and all of which in combination it was sddom 
p«aN^blo to surmount. To have urged the laitj 
therefore to huild churches, might in maaj 
easeR have justly provoked the reply,*^** We are 
most anxious to do so, but we have no power to 
act : * no man careth for our soub:^ so that we 
m«st either abstain from public worship alto«^ 
gether, or seek in other folds those pastures 
which are denied us in our own.'* 

The recent Act for buiMing additional 
churches in populous parishes has removed 
some of these impediments, and has a;ffiorded 
considerable facilities for supplying the defici*^ 
eney of church-roomj at least in the most press- 
ing class of cases. The provisions of the Act 
ought therefore to be known by all who feel 
anxious to promote religion in connexion with 
the EstabKshed Church, in neighbourhoods in- 
adequately supplied with Episcopal places of 
worship. At the same time the author cannot 
but deeply lament that the Act is clogged with 
provisions which materially affect its useful-^ 
ness ; and that, in particular, the refusal to give 
vohmtary contribntors any share in the patron- 
age must for ever prevent its becoming a po- 
pular mett»nre. The original patronage erf" our 
cfaur^hes was far more vmetf managed; the 
presentation to the benefice was usually in tile 



<)^operlaliotl 6( nine counties, which he ftatnes, 
-arid ' which have the benefit of no fewer than 
1652 parish chnrches, which are not found, 
'upon an average, to be at all too many; The 
'real evil of such -a deficiency, the same author 
strikingly remarks, is equal not merely to the 
non-residence of 1652 incumbents throughout 
the kingdom, but to the actual extinction of so 
•many parish churches with their officiating 
'clergy, leaving the inhabitants without paro- 
chial communion, without Divine service, with- 
'out public prayers or preaching, and without 
mny visible sense of religion *. 

. * IStkia appalling view of the case is not, however, strictly 
'correct; since in the worst supplied parishes the people 
liave the administration of at least one of the sacraments, 
%nd some other Christian privileges. The following is a 
more general view of the subject, taking in the whole of 
England and Wales. It is abstracted from the last official 
documents presented to Parliament. 

^Number of Benefices ^: 10,421 

Population .., ..IIJ.V..*, • 9,940,391 

Churches ..•. J.v...l0,192 7 -^ «.„ 

Chapels 1,5513 

Number of persons they can contain ...« 4,770,075 

Abstract of the Totals of Parishes containing a Population of 
above 2000, of which the Churches will not contain one Half. 

Population 4,659,786 

Number of persons the churches and chapels will 

^. contain •• •••...•«.•• 949,222 

]$xcess of population above capabity of churches 3^710,664 
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Some exceptions will probably be urged by 
the reader in considering the foregoing esti«^ 
mates. For example: Considerably more: 
than six hundred and forty persons might 
in many instances be accommodated in a 
single churchy and, where the neighbourhood 
was sufficiently compact, might perhaps be 
tolerably superintended by one clergyman, at 
least with occasional assistance. But we must 
set against this the large number of cases in 
which the population is widely scattered; so 
that upon an average the general calculation 
may not be far from the truth. Again: it may 
be urged that many Dissenting places of wor- 
ship are open, and that a considerable number 
of persons prefer them to Episcopal ones. Bur^ 
as was most justly remarked by the Chan-* 
cellor of the Exchequer in bringing forward 
his measure for building new churches, the 
national Establishment is bound to provide ac- 
commodation for all, even though some of the 

• 

An Abstract of the Totab of Parishes of above 4000 
Inhabitants, of which the Churches will not contain a 
Quarter. 

Population 2,947,698 

Nomber of persons the churches and chapels will 

contain ••••• 419,103 

Xxeess of population above the capacity of the 

churches , • '2fiWfiO($ 
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p^^pto sho«td <#e fH to forMke itr eMminiidn. 

ScMMthiDg comiderat^e ougkt, however, sCHl t^ 
heiftduetei for the sick, the aged, and otbery 
who^ could not attend public worship ; and abcr 
for the necessary successfon of attendants in the 
same&mity^ all the members of which, generrfjr 
speaking, cannot be at church together. But 
afilmitttng every possible exception, the broad 
fikct is still HK)urnfirfly evident, and we cannofr 
hope foi'^ any great extension either of devotion 
or church principles till the remedy shall have 
begnn to take due ^ect. , 

rThe duty and necessity of supplying these 
defidencies were for many years more appa- 
ryt than the mode of so doing. While Dis- 
senters of every class could collect subscrip- 
tions and erect meeting-houses without any^ 
legal difficulty, and were availing themselves 
6f the facility with a- zeal which has multiplied 
their converts in every part of the kingdom, the 
friends of the Establishment, even in cases of the 
greatest urgency, found obstructions in their 
way which too often proved insuperable. The 
settlement of the rights of property and patron- 
^ge» the conciliation of the various parties. di«* 
rectly or indirectly concerned, with the ex- 
pen«e, uncertainty, and loss of time in procur- 
ing a special Act of Parliament for the purpose^^ 
l^resented impediments, any one of which was 



oft^D9«ftciMi tafrMtn^e the whole prooeedingv 
and all of which m combination it was sddoA 
p«fllNblo to surmount. To have urged the laity 
therefore to b«ild churches, might in mwaqp 
easeR have justly provoked the reply,*^** We are 
most anxious to do so, but we have no power to 
act : ^ no man careth ibr our soub:^ so that we 
m«st either abstain from public worship alto<^ 
gether, or seek in other folds those pastures 
which are denied us in our own^*' 

The recent Act for building additional 
churches in populous parishes has removed 
some of these impediments, and has a;ffiordedi 
considerable facilities for supplying the deficit 
eney of church-room, at least in the most press- 
ing class of cases. The provisions of the Aot 
ought therefore to be known by all who feel 
anxious to promote religion in connexion withr 
the EstabKshed Church, in neighbourhoods in- 
adequately supplied with Episcopal places of 
worship. At the same time the author cannot 
but steeply lament that the Act is clogged with 
provisions which materially affect its useful-^ 
ness ; and that, in particular, the refusal to give 
vohmtary contribntors any share in the patron- 
age must for ever prevent its becoming a po- 
pular mett»nre. The original patronage o( our 
cfanrehes was fat more wisely managed; the 
l^sentotion to the benefice was usually in tile 
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^nds of the founder^ so that there was the 
strongest encouragement to build churches 
wherever they were wanted ; which encourage- 
ment is wholly withheld under the present Act, 
At the same time, where the various parties 
ean agree among themselves, and feel confi-> 
dence in the choice of the patron, the Act af- 
fords great conveniences for effecting the de^ 
sired object It needs only he added^ that 
devoting a considerable portion of every new 
church and chapel for free sittings for the poor 
i$ an object of great importance, and is very 
properly provided for under the above-men- 
tioned Act 

^ One instance in which the want of church- 
room has been particularly felt, and which re- 
quires to be timely attended to, is the case of 
national and other 'charitable schools for the 
poor. To remedy the deficiency, additional^ 
9nd often inconvenient, galleries, impeding both 
sound and ventilation, have been in various in- 
Sitancqs erected in churches already far too much 
crowded. The plan of allowing Divine Ser- 
vice to be performed in the school-room has 
also in some cases been adopted ^ to which, 
however, there exists the strong objection^ 
that it tends to destroy that solemnity withr 
which the youthful mind should be early 
i^npressed for every thing connected , withr 



the public sreVvice of God. Necessity miU^ 
plead its ' oTirn excuse; nod it iis certainif 
most desirable tbat such expedients should 
be allowed where better do not present them^ 
selves; but where there is room for choice, the 
following remarks of our celebrated ritualist 

• 

will weigh forcibly with every lover of pri- 
mitive usage and ecclesiastical decorum. 

"I cannot conclude," remarks Mr. Wheatley; 
** till I have observed what respect and reve- 
rence those primitive Christians used to shew 
to the church, as the solemn place of worship^ 
and where God did more pecnliarly manifest 
his presence. And this we find to have been 
very great. * They came into the church,' saith 
St. Chrysostom, ' as into the palace of the Great 
King, with fear and trembling;' upon which 
account he there presses the highest modesty 
and gravity upon them* Before their goinlg 
into the church they used to wash, at least 
their hands, as Tertullian probably intimates^ 
and Chrysostom expressly tells us; carryii^ 
diemiselves while they were there with the proN 
foundest silence and devotion. Nay, so great 
was the reverence they bore to the church, that 
the emperors themselves (who otherwise never 
went without their guard about them), whea 
they went into the church used to lay dowfk 
their arms, to .Itove their guard behind them. 
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iMud to put off their crowns; reckoning that tlie 
lew ostentation tbey made of power and greet- 
Ae«i there, the more firmly the imperial ma- 
jesty would be entailed upon them. Examples, 
one would think, suQicient for un to use all such 
outward testimonies of respect as are enjoined 
by the church, and established by the custom of 
the age we live in, as marks of honour and re^ 
Terence ; a duty recommended by Solomon, 
wbo charges us to look at our feet, when we go 
imto the House of God; being an allnsioii in 
particular to the rite of pulling off the shoes^ 
nsed by the Jews and other naticHis of the 
East, when they came into sacred places ; and 
is as binding upon us to look to ourselves^ by 
nncorering our heads, and giving all other ex- 
ternal testimonies of reverence and devotion*'* 

The present discussion cannot be better 
elesed than with the following remarks from a 
recent Visitation Sermon, by an author before 
mentioned, whose enlightened zeal for the 
erection of new churches has done so much 
honour to himself, and has been of so much 
service to the religious interests of his country* 
His observations will doubtless prove consda^ 
topy to those benevolent individuals who feel 
dKstressed that, from the limited nature of 
their resources, or other causes, they can effect 
comparatively little in those labours of Christ 



tiM pUlanthropy which demand more tim^ 
talents, of pecuniary ability^ than fiUls to their 
lot, and will shew how every person, circum^ 
scribed as may be his powers, may turn his be^ 
nevolent wishes into a beneficial channel. 

^^ Those who are unable,'* remarks Dn Yate8» 
^ to afford any considerable assistance to the 
actnal construction of churches, may be able to 
assist largely and effectually in the advancement 
of their Saviour's spiritual dominion. They may, 
upon every proper occasion, urge the necessity 
and demonstrate the advantages of public wor*- 
ship» as celebrated in our excellent Liturgy ; 
so full, so comprehensive, so emphatic, so con^ 
solatory, so truly scriptural, that in its due and 
pious use, every point of necessary Christian 
doctrine and Christian practice is stated, ex^ 
plained, and enforced ;-««-ignorance is instrncted, 
vice restrained, penitence consoled, virtue 
strengthened, piety confirm^, and hope e&tMh 
blishedw They may give to these awakening 
and animating duties the undeviating influence 
of their own example : and thus endeavour 
to ' build up the altar of the Lord that k 
bKdDen downj'^^to re-establish the power of 
habit in ikvour of our public ordinances, by de- 
vout attention, by impressive sensibility, by 
every possible expression of piety, graUtude, 
and delight in the performance of the severul 
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Mcred and solemn sk'vices of ourchurdil'iTliM 
may w^ hdpe to re^animatathe ^eal'ofrCJbrki^' 
tian worshippers ;^ to attract to the CMrrts. of 
oor God and Saviour those who have faitherta 
been strangers there; to induce those to appeac 
twice on the LordVday in the ^/ house of 
prayer/' who have by long custom, iUnhi^pily 
for themselves, thought one attendance i qaite 
efficient V ' ::! 

/ S. Weoiow proceed: to. offer a few reiDHrks 
on the duty< of promoting devotion and cburcb 
principles among the p6or> by furnishing Jkem 
mthjuilabk materials for Jheir private readifig 
imd^meditatidm,. j c i .inv <: : 

i r 'The ; ^extension of elementary eduaMMm ' is 
iraising up in every quarter of the Jandajnass 
of readers^ whose newly acquired faculty must 
.eventuidly prove, both to themselves and to 
tevery class of the community, either a great 
-bliessing: or an . > incatciilable Jnj.ury«^ There 
jieems, however, no reason to regret that, the 
tbody id^ the: people ace iikely to become, pos? 
'fies^ed of this acquisition-; since, were i]b. of no 
;benefit whatever in a secular point of;;view, it 
iwould still, as we have before seen, be:bigbly 
important for their moral and. religious ixa? 

« * Dr. Ifates's Visitation *iSeryibri,'&c. enfitled "thfe 
iCbspdKltigdoni/'pp. 29^dl. ^ ' 
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provement In parishes where the means of 
public worship are but imperfectly enjoyed, 
the faculty of reading is the great engine to be 
made use of to supply the deficiency. And even 
in parishes more happily situated, this faculty 
is still of great valne ^ for we almost invaria^ 
bly find, that to the wholly uneducated poor 
the instructions of the pulpit appear unintef^ 
esting, and frequently unintelligible ; and the 
impression, not being renewed during the week 
by: private reading, is too often wholly obli* 
terated before the succeeding Sunday. Be* 
sides, the mere vacuity of mind, which is almost 
always found in those who cannot read, and 
are therefore destitute of the best resource for 
their leisure hours, is calculated to lead itil 
victim into evil company and vicious amuses 
ments ; so that the heart becomes doubly in* 
jured i negatively for want of those instructions 
which devotional reading would have sup** 
plied, and positively by the substitution of ex- 
ceptionable sentiments in their place. It would 
be next to impossible to teach either the infant 
or the adult poor the principles of religion in 
an adequate and satisfactory manner, without 
employing the faculty of reading as a subsi- 
diary^ instrument for effecting the purpose. 
In the present day in particular, it is of pecur 
liar importance, not only oa account of the 



waat of charcWoom already itaentionsd, bvt 
from the to^geoeral dtsiise of parochial riMui^g 
w$d catechizi!!^^ for which omissioii hnmep4t, 
the clergy (at leadt in lar^^e parishes) are not^ 
«liv«yB the parties ^otit to blaine,-^*^e^ecfFiUy 
A8 the vant increase of popnlatiiMi^ the iMiAoi^ 
^iaate spirit of the age, and a variety of mdderii 
i«iaovatioiis» have thrown difficulties im, thevr tmjr 
which were dhknowo to their predece96oi^« 

The power of reading being then so kil^^or- 
tadt foir the premofctoa of religvm and Chtird^ 
principles, it is a Mbject of great i&ottieiM: t6 
extefid it to every ^sottege in ^Uie land. II ^te not 
enough that the chUdren of the poor be tati^ ; 
the aduU population also Adust be stimelsfted 
to make themselves masters of this ndt difficiiPt 
acquirement*. We canpot indeed hope for M 
much from the instruction of adults as from the 
early education of yoeth ; indeed, it would be 
quite Tisioftiary to expect^ on a large soale^ mn- 

* The #riM vtfcMiiiben Mice iMeatteg II M^ 
who hflMl IterBcd to reiid oaly during a km mosths^esd lAo 
was inducad to do so by her attention having been tuned to 
the importance of religion, read the xxiiid Psalm with a pro- 
priety, eneftiy, imd pathos, ^hich he hopes tm^ to (big^. 
A mJety of very iutefetting faOto alight be rdsted '^tk this 
subject. In seftral sooiettai for teaching the adult poor tp 
read, iome dazenpain ^^^ades appear amoi^ the items #f 
dkbuftement. There is a similar item to be foond in the 
duiiriUUe eapMM of Ae traly ptittntire Villk6p WAtiotk. 
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i^Hlilly to re*model the habits of those who 
have advanced beyond the age of maturity. 
Somethingyhoweyer,fn3j doubtless be achieved 
Ifven in this quarter; and more perhaps than 
at first sight appears probable; at all events, 
sufficient to justify the experiment and to com- 
pensate for the labour and expense of its exe- 
cution. 

That most cogent argument for supplying 
the poor with unexceptionable materials for 
reading, which arises from the state of moderni 
society, and the recent efforts to infect them 
with licentious, seditious, and infidel opinions, 
might be very forcibly dilated upon ; but the 
simple mention of it will appear amply suffi- 
cient to every person who feels interested in the 
welfare of his country or the altars of his God. 
Not to acknowledge the force of this argument^ 
would evidence a lamentable degree of indiffer- 
ence to every serious consideration. Various 
efforts have been made by individuals an4 
pul>lic bodiei^ to counteract the. evil in question; 
among others, the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice has laudably exerted itself to curtail the 
crime by punishing the offenders; while the ve- 
nerable Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has endeavoured to supply antidotes to the 
poison. It is true that the friends of religion and 
moralshave nothing to offer tothe poor so stimu- 

Q 




hting as the effusions of a liceotiotts and infidel 
press ;.Dor can the lovers of good order, and'tfie 
adv^oc.ates for just authority, condescend to gra- 
tify )a perverted taste with the invective^ <and seuN 
riUty of political libellers*. Anupprihcipleddts 
Bmgogue, who consults only hoir^^entey iiisst 
Teod his productions, will not scrapie to flatter 
the worst prejudices of the multitude, to alam 
tiiem by fictitious horrors, to irritate* .them^by 
oi^ercharged and.., mendacious skatemeiria|f, v^tb 
ff^ify envious passions by exaggerated. atieoH 
49t0s of private lifc^ and false and inridioiis 
ipiggeflitions r^pecting public characterki He 
s\i^ also ijhe advantage of a constantly new aud 
io^resting topic in the events of the^ptf$ing 
hour, which be may torture and twist till -they 
are made to goad the unsuspecting readeir 

flmost to madness. He may affect pity for the 

. i , J ■■ • • . • I ' ,f 
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^ While tjiis Essay is passing through the press, th« author 
luaents to say that a flagrant exception to this remark oflers 
)tidf ia the shape of a Sunday Jommkl professedly ov die 
side of good order and government ! If scurrility b bad laay 
where, it is doubly bad in those who ought to know better. 
If k breach of the Sabbath by means of a radical newspaper 
is bad, it is still worse in a journal purporting to bis devoted 
tiK loyalty ; not only because the example is more pbwttfkl^ 
and the precedent more dangerous, but because without At 
blessing of God nothing can prosper, and that blessing can- 
iot* be expected to' attend any measure founded oh a ?Mm)^ 
Imtofiiislaws. Abu laii onstftt, A:o. 
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sufferings of the poor, in order to work upon 
their passions, and to induce them to wreak 
their vengeance upon whomsoever he may see 
fit to point out as the authors of their calami- 
ties, or, as he would style it, their wro?2gs. Itl 
these and many other respects the' real friend 
of the poor will find it impossible to compete 
with the manufacturers of blasphemy and sedi- 
tion. The doctrines of our holy faith, and the 
duties of the Christian character, will appear 
tame indeed to those who have been accustom- 
ed to writings like these. The meek virtues of 
the Grospel find no natural advocate among 
the passions of the human heart : they do not 
appeal to passing events, which are always 
ipore interesting to the great body of mankind 
th^n abstract verities; nor can they be flavour- 
ed with the pungent condiment of envy and 
detraction. Yet, still, we must not despair: 
God has after all a witness in the human soul ; 
therq is also a considerable degree of native 
and acquired good sense in the lower orders in 
Great Britain, which, though in many instances 
perverted by the sophistry of deluders, is never 
extinct. Besides, the rich may practically shew 
the poor who are their real friends, by proofs 
which are usually thought more convincing than 
good advice, or donations of religious tracts ;— ^ 
proofs which the retailers of sedition and blas^ 

Q 2 
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phemy have by no means been forward to give 
when the poor were in the greatest distress and 
most needed them. They may evidence by an 
unaffected sympathy in their afflictions, that 
they are really interested in their welfare; they 
may convince them by the exemplariness of 
their personal conduct, that they do not incul- 
cate what they do not practise ; and they may 
make way for a favourable reception of their 
advice, or of the Scriptures, or some useful trac- 
tate of morals or religion, by means of those win- 
ning amenities which mere civility would dictate 
towards an equal, but which Christian feeling 
and commiseration will render doubly valuable 
in the intercourse of the rich with the poor*. 

* The foUowlDg passage, from the writings of one who 
has shewn himself in many ways the friend of the poor, will 
exhibit more at large the value of the guileless arts of Chris- 
tian kindness in opening their minds to the advice and in- 
struction of a disinterested visitor. ** Let one man,." re- 
marks Dr. Chalmers, *' go over any given district of the 
city, fully fraught with the materiel of benevolence,— let him 
be the agent of some munificent subscription, and with no- 
thing in his heart but just such affections, and such jealou- 
sies, and such thoughtful anxieties, about a right and equi- 
table division, as belong to the general spirit of his office,—^ 
let him leave some substantial deposit with each of the 
families ; and then compute, if he can, the quantity of gra- 
titude which he carries away with him. It were a most un- 
kind reflexion on the lower orders, and not more unkind than 
untrue, to deny that there will be the mingling of some gra- 
^de doDf with the clamour, and the envy, and the discon- 
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In urging the duty of furnishing the poor 
with suitable materials for reading, it would be 



tent, which are ever sure to follow in. the train of such a 
ministration. It b not to discredit the poor that we intro^ 
duce our present observation, — but to bring out, if possible, 
into broad and luminous exhibition, one of the finest sensi- 
bilities which adorn them. It b to let you know the high 
cast of character of which they are capable, — and how the 
glow of pleasure which arises in their bosoms, -when the eye 
of simple affection beams upon their persons, or upon their 
habitations, may not have one single taint of sordidness to 
debase it. And to prove this, just let another man go over 
the same district, and in the train of the former vbitation: 
conceive him unbacked by any public institution, to have 
nothing in his hand that might not be absorbed by the needs 
of a single family, but that, utterly destitute as he is of the 
materiel, he has a heart charged and overflowing with the 
whole morale of benevolence. Just let him go forth among 
the people, without one other recommendation than an 
honest and undissembled good will to them, — and let this 
good will manifest its existence, in any one of the thousand 
ways by which it may be authenticated, — and whether it be 
by the cordiality of his manners, or by his sympathy with 
their griefs, or by the nameless attentions and offices of 
civility, or by the higher aim of that kindness which points 
to the welfare of their immortality, and evinces its reality 
by its ready and unwearied services among the young, the 
sick, or the dying, — just let them be satisfied of the one 
fact, that he is their friend, and that all their joys and all 
their ^orrowjs are his own, — he may be struggling with hard- 
ships and necessities as the poorest of them al], — but poor 
as they are, they know what ib in his heart, and well do they 
^know how to value it ; — and from the voice of welcome;, 
which meets him in the very humblest of their tenements, — 
and from the smile of that heartfelt enjoyment which hb 
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<|uite unnecessary to enter into any discussion 
relative to the merits of the different societiet 
which profess to have this important object 
in view. 'The chief point is to ascertain that 
the materials provided are really good^ and 
such as a truly conscientious churchman can 
jFuily approve. The author will only say, in 
passing, that many religious tracts professing 
to be neutral^ are not strictly so ; and even 
were they, it remains to be proved that a. 
churchinan is bound to prefer merely, neutral 
tracts, if he can procure others equally>*good 
which in their general aspect are favourable 
to the communion which he himself conscien"' 
tiously prefers. 

But the volume which every true churchman 
must supremely wish to disseminate, and to see 
in the hands of all his countrymen and of the 
whole world, is that which Christians at large 
have agreed to denominate, uq t^oyjiv. The 
Book. And what,among other things,renders the 

presence is ever sure to awaken, and from the infldenccof 
graciousness^ which he carries along with him into' every 
house, and by which he lights up an honest emotion €rf thank- 
fulness in the bosom of every family, may we gather the 
existence of a power, which worth alone, and without the 
accompaniment of wealth, can bestow, — a power to sweeten 
and subdue, and tranquillize, which no money can purchatie, 
which no patronage can create.^' — Dr Chalmerses Sermons, 
pp. 288-^286. 
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dirtrjihuiioii iOf this sacred volume so peculiarly, 
osefiil and unexceptionable^ is/tbat it supplies its 
ctirn evidence; besides which, even the poorest 
and mbit unlearned reader can comprehend all 
its leading doctrines and precepts ; so that, under 
tbe blessed influences of its Divine Author,which 
are never withheld where they are devoutly im- 
plored, it will furnish to all who peruse it with 
humility and sincerity, a competent knowledge 
of every essential truth, and influence theirhearts 
to the practical reception of its commands^ The 
salutary K^ect of unreservedly distfibuting these: 
hallowed' Jpages^ even^here no living teacher 
may happen to be present to explain their con- 
tents, and no human comment to elucidate their 
occasional difficulties, was never doubted, what^ 
ever the Papists may urge to the contrary, by 
the early church * ; and indeed even to the pre- 

^ The following passage from Mosheim will shew how ex- 
^nsively a spirit of *' denotUnC\ was excited^ and how mudi 
the limits of ** the ehircK^ were enlarged, in the third centuiy 
by such measures as we have recommended; especially the 
transIatiQn and dispersion of the Scriptures, and that exhi- 
bition of Christian kindness and liberality which has just 
been mentioned. \* If we turn ourview/' remarks that author^ 
^/io .the human means that contributed, at this time (the 
third century), to multiply the numbers of Christians, and to 
extend the limits of the church, we shall find a great varie^ 
of causes uniting their influence, and contributipg jointly to 
this happy purpose. Among these must be reckoned* iho 
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sent hour, we possess in our own church ito te- 
gular commentary within the reach of the p^oar, 
and intelligible in all respects to the unlearned 
reader. We may therefore very safely abide 'by 
the Protestant principle, that a commenlaiy, 
however useful, (and what sober churcKniain 
will deny the utility of a good commentary?) 
18 hot essentially necessary ; and most certainly 
the want of it ought never to be urged as a rea- 
son for withholding the sacred text*. 

&tmdatums of the sacred wrUings inio varunu Umgnaget^y the 
seal and labours of Origen in fpreodtii^ ebroad copiei^^ikem, 
e»er^ where, and the differeot works that were pultUahed' by 
learned and pious men, in defence of the Gospel. We may 
add also to this, that the acts of beneficence aud UberaKfy, 
performed by the Christians^ even towards thtiise* whose 
religious principles tliey abhorred, had a great ^iaflaenee -in 
attracting the esteem, and removing the prejudices of manys 
who were thus prepared for examining with candour the 
Christian doctrine, and consequently for receiving' its Divine 
light. The worshippers of the Pagan deities must have been 
destitute of every generous affection, of every humane feeling, 
if the view of that boundless charity which the Christians 
exercised towards the poor, the love they expressed towards 
their enemies, the tender care they took of the sick and ' in- 
firm, the humanity they discovered in the redemption of cap- 
tives, and the other illustrious virtues which rendered them 
so worthy of universal esteem, had not touched their hearts, 
dispelled their prepossessions, and rendered them inore fa- 
vourable to the disciples of Jesus." — Mosheim, Vol. I. "pp. 
246, 246. 

* •Chillingworth, that illustrious advocate of our churth, 
has well answered the argument of the Roman Catholics oh 
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- But while, as Protestants, we strenuously 
deny the doctrine that the Bible is ever a useless 

this subject. The following paragraphs, among, others, are 
peculiarly apt and cogent : — , 

' " If I should send a servant to Paris, or Rome, or Jerusa- 
lem, 'Und he using his utmost diligence not to mbtake his 
way> yet, notwithstanding, meeting often with such places 
where the road is divided into several ways, - whereof every 
one is as likely to be true, and as likely to be false, as any 
Other; should at length mistake and go out of the way, would 
not any man say that I were an impotent, foolish, and unjjiit 
master, if I should be offended mih him for so doing? And 
shall we not tremble to impute that to God, which we would 
tflke in foul scorn, if it were imputed to ourselves? Certainly, 
I, foir'ray^ part, fear* I should, not love God, if I should think 
so strangely of him. 

** Again, when you say that unlearned and ignorant men 
cannot understand Scripture, I would desire you to come out 
of the clouds, and tell ns what you mean ; — whether that they 
cannot understand all Scripture, or that they cannot tinder* 
stand any Scripture, or Uiat they cannot un<^erstand so much 
as is sujQIicient for their direction to heaven.. Ifthe^rst, 
I believe the learned are in the same case. If the second, every 
man's experience will confute you ; for who is there. that is 
not capable of a sufficient understanding of the story, the 
precepts, the promises, and the threats of the Gospel? If the 
third, that they may understand something but not enough 
-fbrth^ir' salvation ; I ask-you, first, why then doth St. Paul 
i^y to Timothy, ' The Scriptures are able to make himi wbe 
to salvation ? \ &c. 

" 'Neither did they write only for the learned, but for all 
men. This being one special means of the preaching of the 
Gospel, which was commanded to be preached, not only to 
learned men, but to aZ^ men. And therefore, unless we will 
imagine the Holy Ghost and them to have been wilfiiUy 
wanting to their own desire and purpose, we must conceive 
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or daagerous book, or requires to be accam- 
panied by man's &liible exposition, we oaghl 
to feel much gratitude to God that we have it in 
dor power to present the poor with so Valua- 
\f\e a commentary and companion as the es- 
tttbiisbed formularies > of our truly scriptural 
church,' and especially the Book of CSommoii 
Priayer; These, though not of Divine inspi* 
rationi,.are so consiiM;ent with the doctrines 
ttid spirit of Scripturre ; so Bdrntrablyadap^ 
to heighten devotion, and to lead to holiness Of 
life; that it. would he quite inexcusable in dike 
iftjMdbers df the church noit to dissenrinativi^em 
largely among the poor. If there be any Vho 
reproach us for so doing; let th^m shew: us 
better confessions of doctrine, better forms of 
devotion, better exhortations to a devout* life, 
better preservatives against sin and error, thai> 
those which are contained in those venerabje 
/documents. '-- 

'■' So far We* consider that all churchmen mtlst 
be agreed ; for, on the subject of distributing 
the Bible, the Prayer-book, and the other for^ 
mularies of the church, there can surely be nb 
question ; but the subject of Religious Traits re- 

that they intended to speak plainly, even to the capacity 
of the simplest, at least touching all things necessary to be 
poblished by them and believed by us.'' — ChiUmgwortVs 
ReHgicn ofProUsUmU^ chap. II. sec. 105, }06. 
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quires somewhat more caution. Their utility is 
however so manifest^ and they present so easy a 
method of doing much good at little trouble and 
expensje^hat the friends of religion and the church 
would be guilty of a material pversight if they 
did not include them among the instruments 
of popular instruction^ An ample variety may 
be found in the tracts ef the Society for p.rp* 
moting Christian Knowledge the ^' Churcb-<)|fr 
England Tract Society," and the Cheap Repo- 
sitory Tracts, with individual ones published in 
various other .quart:ers, and many cheap and 
yseful books not belonging. to any society^* It 

* The tracts of tlic^ Society fbr proiiiotiDg^ Christianf Knowi- 
ledge ve too w^l ktaowa- to need specificatioii. In 30 vf ry 
extensive a list, the degree of merit must necessarily be un- 
equal; but as a whole it contains many of the very best pub- 
liiations in the language for the use of the poor. 

Ml^he Churck-of-£ngland Tract Society's ^ poblicatioiis 
fore not so extensively known as many of them deserve to be, 
especially the Lives of the Martyrs and Reformers, and those 
which detail the grounds of our belief and practice as church- 
m^. The latter in particular is a topic of great importanc<(, 
fu aocountiof our having no anthorizied catechism embra^g 
fhe subject 

The Cheap Repository Tracts need no eulogium. Among 
many other eminent men, the late Mr. Pitt expressed his high 
«opinion of their merit and utility. They possess an ample 
4di)ue of what many otherwise excellent tracts cannot boast, 
the power of captivating the attention of the reader, and 
pleasing while they instruct. Had they appeared on Messrs. 
Rivingtons' list, they might have done incalculable good in 
stemming the late torrent Of sedition and blasphemy. 
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IS only necessary to exercise a rigorous judgr 
ftient in the selection. 

There is one plan more which ought not to 
be overlooked in providing the poor with ma^ 
terials for their private reading, and which, in 
the present circumstances of the times would' be 
peculiarly beneficial ; namely, founding Para- 
chiUl Libraries throught>ut the kingdom. The 
nature and extent . of these institutions might 
vary with the circumstances of the case. In 
Inrge towns they would perhaps be sometimes 
clifficult to regulate ; but, in country parishes, 
they niiight be kept up and watched over at very 
little trouble and expense. The plan, might even 
be adopted, on a small scale, either by an indivi- 
dual clergyman, or by one or more benevolent 
persons in a parish. A few pounds' worth of 
well-assorted books and tracts would furnish 
the poor with a circulating library which 
might have a powerful effect in superseding 
vain and immoral publications, especially as 
they would possess the advantage of coming 
to them free of expense. It is earnestly to 
be hoped, that the excellent Society of Dr. 
•Bray's. Associates^ or some other institution, 
may be enabled before long to take up this 
measure on a large scale, so that no poor man 
in any part of the country shall henceforth 
have it in his power to say that he resorted to 
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exceptionable publications from inability to 
procure good ones. A parish library in every 
vestry in the kingdom, well selected and duly 
managed, if we may judge by the instances in 
which the practice bas been hitherto adopted, 
might produce a most powerful effect in pro- 
moting derotion and church principles*. 

It is highly important, that in all these mea- 
sures for the promotion of piety and church 
principles, and indeed in every other plan of be- 
nevolence in which the poor are concerned, 
there should be a constant aim to make them as 
far as possible their own almoners. Much may 
be done in this respect by endeavouring to inte 
rest them in the object, and by leading them to 
look chiefly to their own agency to carry it into 
effect ; though wisely availing themselves of the 
guidance of those whose benevolence of d.ispo- 
sition,and whose influence or station in life, con- 
stitute them their natural guardians. Till the 

* The author little thongbt wben he wrote the above, 
that he should have the aadsfoctitm of stating tcithin let* 
than a month afler, that the Society for promotiog Christiaa 
Knowledge had taken up the scheme of parochial libraries^ 
Not having been able for some time to attend the Monthly 
Board of the Society, he was not aware that such a plan was 
in agitation; and he feels the more pleasure in the unex- 
pected coDGorreBce, as it tends to satisfy his miod that the 
otMer plana which be has ventured to propose are not vi- 
atoBU;. 



character of the lower cfa^es shall be elevated 
by means like the preceding — of which early 
Christian education forms the chief — we shall 
Idok in vain for any very general improvement 
either of their moral or their physical condi- 
ilon. But in proportion as they can be raised 
to the dignity of willing agents in their own 
amelioration, we may augur favourably of their 
advancement. The effects of various charitable 
societies have been peculiarly auspicious in this 
respect. Taught, by means of such institu- 
tions, to feel for the wants and welfare of others, 
many of the poor* have insensibly found tlieir 
own condition improved ; their habits of life 
have been elevated ; they have attained a higher 
degree of comfort and respectability; their 
dormant virtues have been stimulated into ac- 
tion ; and the endeavour to husband something 
from their little store, for the benefit of those 
whose necessity was still greater than their 
own, far from diminishing their pittance, has 
increased it, by fostering habits of providence 
and self-denial — and, so far as their motives 
have been of a right kind, doubtless by draw-> 
ing down the blessing of God upon their exer- 
tions. In no country whatever, and least of all 

* By the poor is not, of course, meant literally paupers, 
biit the comparatively foot; the labouring or manufactuVin^ 
classes, for example. 
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\ik a country like our own, can the poor be 
managed, or ought they to be managed, like 
a herd of irrational animals. They must be 
guided through the medium of the affection? 
and faculties with which a merciful Providence 
hasr endowed them, in common with their more 
wealthy neighbours. The same sort of agency 
which a judicious preceptor unobtrusively con- 
trives in order to actuate a well-disposed, but 
faigh-spirited, pupil for his good, must be em- 
ployed in reference to the poor. They must 
rather be taught to feel pleasure in the consi<- 
deration that the path in which they are pro- 
ceeding is that of duty, and that which is really 
most conducive to their welfare, than to listen; 
as it were, only to the sound of the scourge 
which is to goad them, like beasts of burden, to 
unwilling toils. Audit should be added, that 
the cultivation of such a spirit and such habits 
among them, will greatly promote both the 
civil and the religious prosperity of the coun- 
try. For the well-informed and devotional poor 
eannot be made the easy dupes, either of a se- 
ditious or an anti-Christian philosophy; as» 
besides their reverence for the injunctions of 
Holy Writ, they learn to feel that they possess 
#eal and substantial sources of comfort and 
respectability, which neither the flights of 
llieophilanthropism nor the reveries of human 
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perfectibility can bestowr. In addition to ab* 
stract sanctions, in addition to the commands of 
Scripture and the example of good men> such, 
characters have a personal bond of attachment to, 
the institutions of their country, and the temples, 
of their God, in their daily experience of the; 
blessings which they themselves enjoy, and which, 
tbey will be anxious to transmit unimpaired 
to their posterity. 

If persons of wealth and local influence^ 
would more diligently exert themselves to 
promote such a spirit as this in their respective, 
neighbourhoods, they would confer a blessing oC 
no> ordinary magnitude on their country, and; 
would also find their charity ^^ twice blessed '* 
by means of its re-action on themselves and 
their families. And here it is most necessary to 
recur to what has been already so earnestly men-s 
tioned — the importance of personal example. Ii^ 
vain will those who profess to desire an extension^ 
of religion and church principles, institute; 
schools, or instruct the adult population,, or visit 
the abodes of poverty, if they do not themselves 
shew their sincerity by their practice,, their 
faith by their works. And in fact„ the poor 
have a right to consider every Bible, Prayer- 
book, and tract, distributed among them^^ witl^ 
every subscription to National Schools or othei; 
religious institutions, as an express promise aiid 
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pledge on the part of the donor that he will 
himself eodeavour to practise what he incuN 
cates upon others. To make the poor better^ 
their benefactors must be better themselves; 
for in vain will the agents of charity enforce the 
wisest lessons of religion and the purest code of 
morals, if at the close of their instructions the 
objects of their solicitude can fairly retort, 
" What do ye more than others ?" " Physician, 
heal thyself." To the frequent absence of a truly 
Christian example in many who assume to them- 
selves the .office of benefactors and instructors,, 
must be principally ascribed the idea so current 
among the poor, that the various efforts employed 
for their benefit are merely subtle schemes of 
worldly policy, contrived either for secular or 
ecclesiastical purposes. If they find the cause 
of religious charitable institutions warmly taken 
up by mere party-men who have obviously little 
or no respect for religion themselves, is it not 
too probable th^t they will suspect the exist- 
ence of an . underplot, the very supposition of 
which will mar : the whole course of the pro- 
ceeding? If they see persons who were wholly 
apathetic as respected the education and spi- 
ritual welfare of their poorer neighbours sud<- 
denly goaded into an overbearing and intem- 
perate zeal by a spirit of rivalry, or ambi* 
tion, or ostentation, is it possible that they 

R 
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can respect, or be dvAj benefited by, such ex- 
ertions ? The very contrary is the case. An 
exemplary life, a Christian temper, an unsus* 
pected disinterestedness, are therefore absolutdy 
essential to give to charity, and particularly to 
religious charity, its due eflfect. 

▼. Use of Patronage^ Wealthy and Influence. 
■ We have thus incidentally entrenched upon 
the last method specified, by which every well- 
disposed layman may promote religion and 
church principles; namely, by an enlightened 
and conscientious use of his patronage, weaUh, 
and ir^uence. This part of the subject has, in 
truth, reference to all that has before been 
mentioned; though it appeared desirable to 
urge it more specifically, on account of its vast 
importance, and with a view to introduce a few 
particular instances in which Wealth, Influence, 
and Patronage may be employed with peculiar 
advantage to promote the great objects under 
consideration. It would be impracticable to 
detail all the ways in which a layman possess- 
ing any of these ** talents," may use them for 
the glory of God and the good of mankind ; 
but a few practicable hints, with a particular 
reference to the existing circumstances of so- 
ciety, will not be misplaced in the present sum- 
mary view. 
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]. PATRONAGie. The importance of this pow- 
erful engine of usefulness will be allowed hy the 
most superficial observer. The right of pre- 
sentation to offices of trust or emolument in 
church and state, if always conscientiously em* 
ployed for the purpose of placing in every sta* 
tion the person best qualified to discharge its 
obligations, would soon effect the most bene^- 
ficial cfaafnges in the civil and ecclesiastical 
aspect of the country. But such a high degree 
of disinterested virtue is not to be generally 
hoped for in a fallen world ^. and by too pe* 
remptorily insisting upon this abstract duty, 
many moral casuists may have defeated their 
own object. There is, however, a lower degree 
of this virtue which is quite indispensable to 
eommon rectitude of principle; namely, that 
if a patron do not select for an office the person 
of all others best qualified to discharge its duties, 
he should at least not put in any one who is 
evidently incompetent. It would be demand- 
ing a much higher species of sacrifice than 
even the more virtuous part of mankind are 
likely always to exhibit, to expect them wholly 
to forego the claims of friendship, consangui- 
nity, and gratitude, in their application of pa- 
tronage; but it certainly is not more than the 
lowest ideas of Christian responsibility require, 
that they should not be so far swayed by these 
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considerations as to overlook the character and 
qualifications of the candidate. If they will 
not go far out of their way to choose the best, 
they must at least summon fortitude enough to 
refuse the worst. The case is peculiarly strong 
as applied to ecclesiastical ptekrments ; not only 
because the pastoral office is more sacred than 
any secular function, but because the facility 
with which patronage may be procuried, and 
the ease with which it may be bestowed upon 
unsuitable persons without a possibility of pfe- 
venting their admission to office, is greater in 
this than in most other departments of life. 
These facilities ought to render ecclesiastical 
patrons doubly jealous over themselves in the 
exercise of their prerogative. It is readily 
allowed, that surrounded as almost every par 
tron finds himself by eager expectants, and 
pressed upon by demands which he neither 
knows how to satisfy nor to silence, it is not 
always to be expected, however much it were 
to be wished, that he should very diligently 
look out for more worthy objects than those 
with whom he happens to be thrown in contact, 
provided their character and efficiency are pas- 
sably fair. But surely it requires no more than 
an ordinary share of common principle to re- 
fuse where compliance would be obviously base, 
and to shew^ that, strong as may be otiier claina^» 
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the imperious demands of conscience and inte« 
grity are stronger still. Even the irreligious 
would know how to applaud rather than cen-^ 
sure this sacrifice to virtue ; and were nothing 
more than this effected, a considerable point 
would be gained. We should at all events be 
freed from the disgrace and evil of having public^ 
and especially ecclesiastical, offices supplied by 
wholly incompetent persons — by persons whose 
character, conduct, or talents, would not bear 
that ordinary degree of scrutiny to which they 
must of necessity be exposed. 

But in official patrons of all kinds, and espe- 
cially in those who have the disposal of the 
more responsible departments of ecclesiastical 
preferment, a still higher degree of Christian 
principle is demanded. A private patron may 
without much injury to society, and perhaps 
without any sacrifice vof principle, bestow a 
living on a friend, or relation, or dependent, 
who is passably, though not eminently, qualified 
for it ; we must allow something, oioi vw /3j>oroi 
€i(riv, for the operation of secondar)^ motives and 
considerations. But official patrons are placed 
on higher ground ; they are the public almo- 
ners; and thoggh, where other circumstances 
are similar, they may doubtless lawfully allow 
minor claims to operate, yet it would be a 
gross dereliction of duty, and an libandon-* 
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ment of their virtual compact with the public* 
ever to allow the latter to preponderate in thieit 
estimation. Where especially the office to ht 
filled up is one of very high importance, the 
conscience of a patron ought not to be satisfied 
with the mere negative plea of not having pre*- 
i^ent^ an improper person, while a more proper 
one might have been found. If public men of 
e^ery class could be induced to act upon this 
j^ikiciple, the benefits to religion and the church 
'^ould be beyond all calculation. 

These remarlcs apply with peculiar force to 
the new patronage created by the late Act for 
building additional churches and chapels in 
pt>p ulcus parishes. These new churches are 
very peculiarly circumstanced. They origi- 
nate in the wants, and are provided for by the 
liberality, of the public. Wherever they arise, 
they proclaim their own necessity; for if there 
had not been multitudes on the spot ^ perishing 
for lack of knowledge," they would not have been 
Erected. Benefices like these are consequently 
of very great importance — of far greater im* 
porfeance indeed, in many cases, than the incum- 
bency of thinly populated country parishes of 
several times their pecuniary value. The prac- 
tical utility of these new churches and chapels 
will depend almost entirely on the character of 
the ecclesiastical functionaries appointisd to 
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thena : aa indolent, or unfaithful, or ambitious^ 
or tioM^^serving clergymen may render nugatory 
all that the wisdom of Parliament and the bene"" 
volence of Christian charity have devised for the 
benefit of a populous and indigent district. The 
Legislature has appointed that in the parishes 
and chapel ries created under the Act the new 
patronage shall follow the old; and hence(unle8S 
by this provision the Act should defeat its own 
object) many persons will find their right 
of presentation greatly extended, and that 
merely in consequence of the religious wants 
of the vicinity.^ The wisdom of this particular 
measure it is not the object of these pages to 
discuss, or to inquire how far it was reasonable 
to anticipate that persons would build churches 
with so little inducement to do so, or indeed 
how far it was even right to wish it. But one 
thing at kast is very clear, that in the exercise 
of patronage thus acquired a more than usually 
high tone of ^principle and disinterestedness is 
demanded. The right of presentation to a 
church erected by the hand of charity for the 
wants of a destitute population is of a pecu* 
liarly delicate and sacred kind, and surely ought 
not, in any instance, to be made subservient 
to party views or private interests ; and if any 
person who shall step into this new source of 
patronage shall view it merely as a temporal 



provision for one additional dependent, insted 
of a sacred trust, for the impartial exereise of 
which he will not only be responsible at the 
bar of public opinion, but must give a strict 
account to the Searcher of all hearts, he will 
defeat, as far as in him lies, the best hopes ;of 
his country, and will incur a degree of guilt 
far beyond the measure of an ordinary of- 
fence. Indeed, it would not be going too far 
to submit to the serious consideration of pa- 
trons thus circumstanced, whether, notwith* 
standing the power thus gratuitously conferred 
upon them it is not their bounden duty- to 
yield, at least for one or two presentations, their 
pirerogative, rather than throw an insuperable 
bar in the way of effecting the great object 
intended by the Legislature. Many destitute 
neighbourhoods would soon be supplied with 
churches, if the patrons would consent, for the 
common benefit, to wave their personal privi- 
lege, or at least to give the largest benefactors 
a voice with themselves in the presentation. 

2. The beneficial uses to which Wealth may 
be applied, need not be specified. It is in truth 
as much the sinew of moral, as it proverbially is 
of military, enterprises; and the responsibility 
and obligations of a disciple of Jesus Christ 
imperatively demand, that wherever this power- 
ful talent is bestowed, it should be rendered subr 
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servient to the cause of religion and the welfare 
of mankind. In the various objects which 
have been mentioned, to which many others 
might be added, wealth may find useful and un- 
exceptionable channels for disposing of its su- 
perfluous accumulations*. 

But in no way, perhaps, can a wealthy layman 
employ a portion of his substance more benefi- 
cially for the promotion of religion and church 
principles, than in assisting young men of piety 
and respectable talent in their academical stu- 
dies. We shall advert, in the Third Section, 
to the importance of having a highly educated 
and competent as well as personally pious race 
of clergy ; but it may not be useless, under the 

* The institution to which these pages owe their origin may 
not unaptly be mentioned as an example. The St. David's 
Annual Prize Essays have excited much attention, especially 
among the younger clergy ; and it is impossible to calculate 
the extent of the benefit conferred upon religion and the 
church, by periodically turning the attention of so many 
persons to the serious consideration of some important topic 
of Christian doctrine or practice. The writer of these pages 
feels grateful for having had his thoughts strongly directed by 
one of these subjects to the nature of the clerical character at 
a time when he was preparing'for holy orders ; and he con- 
siders himself bound to thank the Right Reverend President, 
and the Conductors of" The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in the Diocese of St. David's," 
for their liberal and enlightened conduct in allowing persons, 
like himself, unconnected with that diocese or the Principa- 
lity, to send in compositions to their Society. 
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present h6acl» to reiBind persons of wealth of the 
very important benefits which they may confer 
upon society by keeping in mind the object under 
consideration. Many highly promising characteis 
have been lost to the sacred office for want of 
pecuniary assistance in prosecuting their stadiesi 
while others who have entered it might have 
been rendered far more valuable and efficient 
pastors by such honourable aid as would have em 
abled them, in tRe season of youth and mental vi* 
gour^to procure books and instruction necessary 
to qualify them for their intended function. 

It is true that there are many endowed exhi- 
bitions in numerous parts of the kingdom ; but 
most of these are necessarily too restricted to 
answer the purpose in question, besides being 
subject to other disadvantages. And indeed it 
is comparatively seldom that the mere circum« 
stance of a young man being qualified by piety, 
talents, assiduity, and suitable habits and edu* 
cation for an office in the church, will open 
the way (at least in the first instance) to this 
sort of assistance, which generally flows in a 
regular channel, being connected almost ex- 
clusively with particular schools or other en- 
dowed institutions. There is at all events no 
such regular public provision for indigent but 
hopeful young men as renders this occasional 
private assistance superfluous. A well-timed 



donation from a friend to a promising student; 
especially in the article of books, has prored in 
many cases an incalculable blessing, not only 
to the individual but ultimately, throiigh him, 
to society at large. And far from such assistance 
being politically inexpedient,or fraught with evils 
similar to those which result from the poor laws 
and other ill-judged plans of charity, the very 
contrary is the case; for the circumstances of 
the age strongly demand every judicious bounty 
upon piety, talent, and good conduct, especially 
during the period of academical life. It would 
indeed be most unwise to afford a new stimulus 
to persons to enter the church, or to raise young 
men, as injudicious friends have sometimes 
done, from their proper sphere, to place them 
in one for which they are quite unfitted by their 
early habits and education. Many a person, 
who might have glorified God and benefited 
society as a pious layman, has been essentially 
injured in his personal character, and done 
touch mischief to religion and the church, by 
being foisted into the clerical ofiice. But there 
are young men of a very different kind, who do 
not require to be raised above their legitimate 
sphere, but who need a friendly hand to pre* 
veqt their being depresised below it. The pe- 
cuniary fluctil^tions of the last few years have 
snatched from many a hojj^til student the ad- 
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vantages which his birth and early prospeciis 
seemed to promise. We might allude in par- 
ticular to the case of the sons of clergymen, 
who have been dedicated to the altar of their 
<jrod from their very childhood, and whose 
rising piety bade fair perhaps to emulate the 
steps of some revered parent, who, after a 
course of zealous service in the cause of his 
Divine Master, had been ^^ gathered to his fa- 
thers " in peace, *^ like a shock of corn fully 
ripe." .How often are such persons seen 
struggling . wjith early difficulties, which- entail 
on them a futurie life of precarious dependence; 
•and how often might a friendly hand, without 
any serious sacrifice, animate them in their 
studies by timely aid, and thus perhaps give to 
the world and to the church a sensible, well- 
qualified, and disinterested Christian pastor, in 
the place of a mere hireling, whose early inge- 
nuousness and love of letters were crushed in 
struggling through the pecuniary perils of aca- 
<lemical life, and who, in consequence, entered 
on his profession with a mind degraded to mere 
considerations of worldly lucre, and with little 
remaining of those incipient habits which, 
by the blessing of God, might have been che- 
rished and matured to the incalculable benefiit 
both of the individual and society ! And per*- 
haps no species of charity would give n^ore true 
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satisfaction to a layman of zeal and piety, whose ^ 
circumstances in life might allow of such a> 
measure, than to adopt, as it were, during the 
period of academical education, a young man 
whose piety, talents, good conduct, and attach- 
ment to the doctrines and discipline of the^ 
churchy bad fair to render him an ornament to 
the sacred profession; but who, from pecuni'* 
ary depression, might require some assistance 
to secure to him the benefits of reguliar study 
and college discipline — benefits the loss of 
which can seldom or never be repaired in after-: 
life. To take such a youth by the hand, to 
minister in a kind, prudent, and confidential, 
manner to his wants; to animate him in his 
studies; to watch over his principles; and, at 
length to see him fairly launched into the 
wbrld, a well qualified and faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ, must surely afford the highest sa- 
tisfaction to a mind which can taste the plea- 
sure of disinterested benevolence, and is pre- 
pared by Christian principles and feelings to 
appreciate the importance of a faithful, com^ 
petent, and pious clergy. ^ 

Nor does the benefit which laymen of wealth 
may confer upon the church by honourably as- 
sisting the more indigent of the clergy in their 
studies cease with the period of academical pre* 

pi^^tiop»; lodependently of direct benefactions 

• *.. . - 
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to individuate, which might not always be an ac- 
ceptable or delicate measure, a plan may be 
mentioned of igreat efiiciency, perfectly feasi- 
ble and unexceptionable, and not immoderately 
onerous in a pecuniary view ; nsLtnelyyJounding 
or endowing Parsonage Libraries. TTie clergy, 
especially in remote parts of the country, are fre- 
quently reproached with theirwant of knowledge, 
particularly of a professional kind, in which it 
is justly alleged they ought to be competently 
versed. But what are the usual circumstances 
of their case? At school and at college they 
can of course devote but comparatively little 
attention to our standard authors, either in di- 
vinity or miscellaneous literature. Their stu- 
dies, therefore,- till the time of their receiving 
holy orders, will necessarily have been almost 
entirely of a preparatory kind : they will have 
been toiling, not so much immediately to ob- 
tain the recondite stores of knowledge, as the 
keys to unlock them in future life : they will 
have been enlarging their faculties, and acquir- 
ing useful habits of literary investigation : they 
will have been scaling the rougher ground on 
the hill of science, that they may be enabled 
at their leisure to command an extensive view 
of the landscape around them : they will have 
been collecting materials which they are to 
dispose aiid turn to good account in after-years: 



tbey will, in fact, have been merely learning the 
use of their tools, and acquiring general powers, 
wliich are at length to be concentrated upon 
a particular object. One of the first wants of 
a person thus circumstanced, on undertaking a 
curacy, is a decent collection of books : which^ 
to a Christian pastor, is as necessary as Hne raw 
materiial of manufacture to an industrious artist* 
But the probability is, that a clergyman at bis 
entrance on his profession, possesses no ade- 
quate pecuniary resources to devote to this es« 
sential object ; and that even if he possess the 
pecuniary ability, he has not at first the wis- 
dom and experience necessary to guide his choice. 
Besides which, it not unfrequently happens, 
that, before he can acquire a well-assorted li- 
brary, far other tastes and demands grow upoo 
him, so that his books soon become the least 
object of his care. What a blessing, in such cases, 
would be a v^elUselected parsonage /e^rary, trans- 
mitted, as unalienable property, to each succes- 
sive tenant of the pastoral dwelling, with the ac- 
cumulating donations and bequests of benefac- 
tors ! Till some such measure is generally carried 
into effect throughout the country, the clergy, at 
least the more indigent, ought frequently to be 
pitied rather than blamed for not being so well 
read as would be desirable in the studies of their 
profession. A competent set even of the stand- 
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ard expositors of Scripture^ with the writings 
of our principal divines, and a few other neces- 
sary books of reference, to say nothing of works 
of general knowledge which are highly desir- 
able to a clergyman of active mind and literary 
habits, will cost a sum which a very large por- 
tion of the clergy cannot by any economy 
and self-denial command, especially . at first 
entering on the duties of their profession, when 
they most need such a treasure, but when their 
little property is, in numerous instances, ex- 
hausted by the necessary expenses of their edu- 
cation. Ahd, indeed, even in after-life, how 
are such purchases to be made out of the pit- 
tance which usually falls to the lot of the paro- 
chial clergy, especially the unbeneficed part of 
them, and which is often little enough to pro- 
cure ** bread to eat, and raiment to put on,*' 
for the individual himself, deducting nothing 
for the claims of a wife and family ? . 

Were the importance of this subject duly 
felt by the religious and benevolent part of the 
public, we may surely presume, that in an age 
and nation so justly celebrated for liberality as 
our own, something more would be done than 
has yet been attempted, to supply this lament* 
able deficiency. A sum which would be one; 
rous or overwhelming to a stipendiary curate 
would be.but a trifle to a parish, or even, to 



one wealthy individual; and a donation or 
bequest of a few score pounds would lay a fimi 
foundation for a parsonage library, which migfa^ 
prove of incalculable benefit to future genera^ 
lions, long after the benevolent founder wa^ 
translated to another world. The liberality 
of successive incumbents, with other donations^ 
would doubtless, in many cases, add considera^ 
blytothe original endowment. It frequently 
happens that collections of books, ^hich would 
be of great value if bequeathed for such a 
purpose, are scattered after the death of their 
owners, or are sold for a trifle not worth 
consideration. The sacrifice in such cases in 
presenting the whole to the parsonage library 
would be of very small amount; and even if it 
were larger, would be more than compensated 
for, by the anticipation of the magnitude of 
the blessing which might accrue to posterity by 
the benefaction. 

To the preceding arguments it may be add* 
ed, that the laity are quite as much interested 
in the measure as the clergy^ and would abun4-i 
antly reap the reward of their liberality in th€i 
improved character and increased diligence of 
their pastors, the fruit of whose studies would 
be especially seen in their pulpit compositions^; 
which no talent, piety, or assiduity, however 
can prevent becoming me^^re and ta^v 

s 
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toldgtcMv }f & dergyihan hate not iJaceBs toz 
to1«fr«b1y Virrled rang^ of books. Mariy a- b;d|R«- 
ftil sftdd^i, who pr6t»]^d to become a t^ottlp^ 
tfeUt divitie and ari iiitere^ting pr^acher^ has b66fl 
tendered, after a few years' residence in the cOtiti- 
trj'', a complete idl^r, or hai gradually addicted 
himself to puriittits below the dignity,' Of tihbe- 
cbming the doties, of hilfe profession, chiefly per- 
Kap^ fbr want of suitable mateHals fbr profitably 
MipMyitig his liiind and assisting hi^ pnlpU la- 
Botii^^ especially at hid fihstfedtfanceOti his offic^; 
Ther^ are other fclergytnfen, again, who Wotild 
madi and *' whose j^fofitihjg wotild app^at* to 
«M/* if they had ready access to proper books ; 
bW who will not; or cannot, make a sacrifice to 
jirOcUre them. Considering these and th^tiy 
other circumstatlbes which might be mentioned, 
the general ftirmation of useful pat-sonage libra- 
lies cannot but present itself to the reader as ah 
object of great and urgent moment. It is truly 
painful to reflect, 'that many a farm-hOu^e is 
tbiBtter supplied with books than the residence 
of the official instructor of the partsh, whos& 
duty it is to provide for the spiritual waiit^ of 
fcfs flock, to ^olve their doubts, to refutife thrft 
Objections, and to be skilftil irt all the taifi^d 
knowledge of a profession which those who have 
AiOst sttfdied have confessed to be inexh^^ti- 
bl« fn i6 dMAFMdB OA the ti^ ChO tatObt^/^tit^ 
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% Midfihsi pray era d£ite mdnMife^i :Titt 
necessity ofi tihe mbarare ander coiiBidet«laoB>if( 
more uvgcot than ever^ since the inercaseiLatUili- 
tion paid to general education^ and it wtllibi 
rendered more • pressing still if the plataisugt- 
gested for papodhial libraries ^/iMr* M^ .poor shall 
be extenstt^dy adopted. « : . >q 

It is tb^ wore snrppising that this* highly iio^ 
portanjty and perfectly feasible, mode oFassisting 
the cause- of piety, and promoting the honour 
and utility of the church through th^ mediiiip 
of its agentsjshould nxM^ hare been more ai^ently 
espoused^ when we consider, that iipwaitds of a 
century ago it was judged by the^UegisIature 
to be of such importance that antActwaspasiEh 
ed^ to encourage the object, by makkig suit- 
able pitoviaions for the preservation of libraries 
thus constituted, and to prevent the bounty of 
disinterested individuals being abused. It is 
trfie, that the noble example set about that time 
by Dr. Bray has not been wholly lost His 
valuable *^ Parochial Library Institution " still 
continues in existence, and has done muqh 
good; but wliat j&tra the libraries lyhiqh it has 
founded, compared with the wants of a €oun>- 
try like this ? f Surely here then is a claim on 

* 7 Aim. cap. tiv. 

t ''^ Iiiiin6cfr4flte librarien foutKied by Hhis inlrtittlfKk 

S 2 
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Brkisti liberaiily and piety which i ought, oof^ to 
pass, unheeded ; and especially when it.iB added 
that this institation» which is unbappily toa 
little known^ has recently conteroplated em 
larging its plans of operation, and extend'^ 
ingthem, if the liberality of the; publiq »\mi\ 
permit, to every parish in the kingdom. Thi$ 
would lay a general foundation, though , imich 
must still be left to local donations and private 
exertion, in order to render the librariesi ade- 
4|iiate to their intended object 

S. The right use of Influence is, if possible, 
atill more important than even patronage or 
wealth; because it can often command both 
the others, and exert itself where they are 
wanting. In how many ways it m^y be em^ 
ployed in extending piety and church prin* 
ciples, it would be impossible^ and unnecessary 
if possible^ to detail. As, however, under both 
the former heads a flight specification has beqn 
attempted, it may not be improper h^re. 9^0 to 
glance at ^ similar exemplification, 

his. life-thne instituted upiyards. of fifty parochial libraries in 
America (chiefly in Maryland) and other countries abroad, 
and sixty-one in England and Wales. The most extensive 
of these was St. Botolph's, Aldgate, in Loudon^^ cootainiog 
330 volumes. He founded also sixty-seven lending libra- 
ries in England and Wales, and sixteen in the Isle of Man. 
front bis deitth« in 1730»;up tothe year 181^ ^h^ iiivnipers 
fffif^ <pgllj^-m pfMfmOMal ^d fifjtyrtbraa kuding .UbWFk#» 1 . 



It bas often been recommeaded as inie moil 
powerfiil^atnl useful 'way of exerting tbb talea^ 
to employ it in promoting what might be enl^ 
pfaatically called <' Societies of Inftuence i" tha* 
\Si soiMeties^ for the > encourageihent of rtligion^ 
morality^ loyaliy^ and church principles ^^ There 
is certainly no d priori argument against suejb^ 
an employment of influence i on the contraty» 
H is an undeniably legitimate and most effioain 
ciotts method of doing good. Some coiisider^ 
able difficulties^ however, may occur in reducini^ 
the theory to practice ; and the author will en- 
deavour, with all frankness;, to state in what way 
the subject presents itself to his own mind« 
. The general advantages to be derived from 
instituting parochial or public societies for 
accomplishing a given object, need not be ad* 
verted to: indeed, they were never more strongly 
felt than in the present age. We seem almost 
to have witnessed the invention of a new me^ 
chanical power, which is to operate for the 
relief of every want of mankind with a force 
hitherto unknown. The aid, the countenance^ 
the stimulus afforded by means of societies, it 
is found, will, in almost every case,* perform far 
more than the desultory efforts of unconnected 
individuals; and they aire therefore justly made 
use of wherever some great object, exceeding 
the power of solitary exertion> is to be seciir(^r( 



And- fwrely no person nviill ioMgine that :the 
pMibotion of religion, morality^ loyally, and 
ebnrch principles, fs not an object worthy ef 
AmIi an effort iki every parish in the ktn|;diMiy 
W -will contend that a really well-ovdered 
soei^ty might not condnce towards its iattaia-* 

' ^.liiet us hear the language of that firm friend 
dF'¥eligton and the church, the pions anthor of 
ttte ^ Fasts and Festivals." Speaking <on this 
Wry Mbjeetyhe remarics: ^ Upon this occasion, 
Ithinkit a great piece of justice to acknow* 
Ittdge and commefid , the pions and devout 
practiMs of the religious societies w-ho, in this 
^trfnt, as well as in many others, distingiuish 
Chemselves fry their regular conformity and obe^ 
diefice to the laws of the church ; for th^ xjon- 
iMantly attend the public assemblies upon -such 
holy seasons. And till they can communicate 
regtilarly in their own parish churches upon 
such days, they embrace those opportunities 
that are provided — there being two churches 
in London employed for that purpose-^where 
they as duly receive the blessed Sacrament 
upon all festivals, as they perform all the other 
afcts of public worship. How they spend the 
vigils, in preparing their minds for a due ce- 
leib^ration of the ensuing solemnity, is more 
private, but not less eommrendable, And the 
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(^Mit care they take to suppress the dawn- 
«»9» of eDthufiasm, and to discottiatenance 
%fi first appearances of any vicious practices 
.amongst their members, and the m6thod^ they 
impose before delinquents are entirely recon- 
ciled, or totally rejected, is sudi a preparation 
of the minds of the laity for the reception of 
that discipline that is wanted in the churchy 
jthat if ever we are blessed with what good men 
wish for, and bad men fear, these religious so- 
cieties will be very instrumental in introducing 
it, by that happy regulation that prevails among 
them. And while they pay that deference they 
profess to their parochial ministers, and are 
ready to be governed by their directions, and 
are willing to submit their rules and orders to 
the judgment of the reverend clergy, I cannot 
apprehend but ithat they must be very service- 
able to the interest of religion, and may con- 
tribute yery much to revive that true spirit of 
Christianity which was so much the glory of the 
primitive times. And I see no reason why 
men may not meet and consult together to im- 
prove one another in Christian knowledge, and 
by mutual advice take measures how best to 
further their own salvation, as well as to pro- 
mote that of their neighbours, when the same 
liberty is taken for the improvement of trade, 
and for carrying on the pleasures and diver- 
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dtoBr of Hfe^ And if at' such meetings tbey 

•«baU voJontarily subscribe any certafd sQflss 

r >lo be disposed of in s»ch charities as shall seenb 

m6»t proper to the majority of their members, 

I cannot imagine bow this can deserve censure, 

I when the liberal contributions of gentlemen te 

support a horse*race, or a music-meeting, have 

never been taxed with the least illegality *." 

Similar testimony might be adduced from 
the writings of many other eminent members 
of our church. " Woodward's Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religious Societies" has long appeared 
on the list of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledgef ; and institutions more or less 
analogous to those recommended by that zea- 
lous divine have at different times been formed 
in various parts of the kingdom. How far they 
have answered their purpose the author is not 
apprised; but he fully believes that on a select 
plan, and under very strict regimen^ they might 
be of great service to the morals of parishes, 
and to the interests both of the church and 
state. * 

The subject, however, requires much deli- 

* Nelson*a Fasts and Festivals, Preface, pp. viii— *x. 

t This publication has been for some years out of print ; 
but the author is not aware whether simply from the want of 
demand, or from some parts of it not being considered suit- 
able to the present times. 
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beration ; for the state of things has materiaUy 
changed since the time of Woodward and 
Nelson; and many. features in the aspect 6£ 
the present age would render a prudent friend 
to religion and the Established Church cautious 
in recommending plans of this nature gene- 
ralfyt or without intimate local knowledge of 
the peculiar circumstances of each case. The 
tendency of societies which are not restricted 
to specific objects, and tied down by perr 
manent rules^ is always dubious; and the 
present taste for them seems to be increasing 
beyond the bounds which are desirable. Th^ 
levelling and democratic spirit of the age, and 
the rapid tendency to what are called hw prin- 
ciples, both in religion and politics — and that 
not in this country only but throughout the 
civilized world — must render every friend to 
existing establishments somewhat fearful of 7oo 
freely employing a weapon which it must be 
acknowledged is two-edged, and which, if taken 
up by improper hands^ may be converted to a 
use very different from that intended by its 
first employers. These remarks cannot affect 
the cause of our great charitable institutions^ 
the objects of which are well-defined, and 
which are held together and restricted through- 
out their numerous ramifications by fixed rules. 
But that they apply in a considerable measure 
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ii> puropbisU aad village societies of ihe kind 
li^ev itPwideratioD) will be but too e)ri4wt if 
tpe jpQJk jat ftbe general aspect and.teD4eacy of 
fche.(inii9fc or rconiSuU the page of history and 
nftnpmeme m to Mfhat has happened to miuiy 
«filO<ewhat similar iostUutions. 

T9 iP^lept hut a siogl^e exaiople hy xvj^y §& 
iiAli)stration-r*The history of what V9m iC^llid4 
th^ ^^ Pietist ical Controversy" will show the 
possible tendency of societies of this oature^ 
ajvd hieing a foreign controversy m^ijl he less 
invidious than any example more recent pr 
nearer home. '^ This controversy/' remarks 
Mpsheiniy '' was owing to «the zeal of acertaia 
S(5t ipf persons, who, no doubt with piou« and 
npr^ight intentions, endeavoured to stem the 
torrent of vice and corruption, and to reform 
the licentious manners both of the clergy and 
,th!6 people. But, as the best things may be 
abused, so this reforming spirit inflamed perr 
sons that were but ill qualified to exert it with 
wisdom and success. Many, deluded by the 
^gg^stions of an irregular imagination, and 
an ill-formed understand lng,,or, guided by prin- 
ciples and views of a still more criminal nature, 
spread abroad new and singular opinions, faUe 
visions, unintelligible maxims, austere precepts, 
and Jmprjadent clamours against the discipline 
of the-chjurch ; all which excited the most 
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dreadAI tumnlta, iliid kiocUed tim Awmm of 
oMMotflOQ land 4iacord. Tbe eommeMenMlit 
oi Pietism WBM^ indeed laudable and deoent 
It was set te foot by the pioM And learned 
Speiier» wIm by the private societies* he formed 
at Frankfort with a design to promole TiAal 
religioin^ roafced the Inkewarm from, their indiC- 
iinrence, and esciled a spirit of vigour and re^ 
solution in those who had been satisfied to 
lament in silence the progress of impietjiu 
The remarkable effect of these pious meetings 
was increased by a book published by this 
weH-meani»g man^ under the title of Pious 
Desires s in which he exhibited a striking triew 
<^ the disorders of the churcjiy and proposed 
tbe remedies that were proper to heal them* 
Many persons of good and upright intentions 
were highly pleased both with the proceedings 
and writings of Spener; and indeed the greatest 
part of those who had the cause of virtue and 
practical religion truly at heart applauded ihe 
designs of this good man, though an appreben^ 
sion of abuses restrained numbers from encou* 
raging them openly. TTiese abuses actualfy 
hmppened. The remedies proposed bg Spener to 
heal the disorders of the church fell into unskilful 
hsmds^ were adsnisiisiored without sagacity or 
prudence, and thus, in mamf cases, proved to he 
XPorse thorn the disease itself. The jreligfoas 



meetings above mentioued (ot thei coUeges rf 
fdetgi as they were usually called, by a phraae 
bwrowed from the Dutcii) tended ib many 
places to kindle in the breasts of the molti- 
tode the flames of a blind and intenofperate 
seal, whose effects were impetuous and Fioleatr 
instead of that pure and rational love ,of God 
whose fruits are benign and peaceful. HeDoe 
complaints arose against the institutiMi^ of 
Pietism, as if, under a striking appearance of 
aaoctity^ they led the people into false, notions 
of religion, and fomented in those wbo were of 
a'> turbulent and violent character^ the seeds and 
principles of mutiny and sedition *.!^ •. 
. It would be quite irrelevant to the present 
purpose to enter into an examination of these 
disputes, which soon extended to othen places, 
apd at length involved the Lutheran Cl^urcb, 
throughout every part of Europe, in one .^ene 
of tumult and contension. Nor is it necessary 
to discuss the merits of the various parties con- 
cerned in these scenes, or to apportion the rela: 
tive correctness of their tenets. The facjt ap- 
pears to be, as is usual in such controversies, 
that men of very different character and prin* 
ciples were classed together under one connmon 
stigma ; and that truth and error, sobriety and 
fanaticism, piety and pretence, were blended 

* Mosheim's Eecleai. Hist* vol* V. pp. 313, 314^ . . 
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io one betarogeneom mnss of oonfnsioD. But 
the resutt^-^nd with that only we have at pre«^ 
sent any conoern— is important to the argu - 
ment under discussion, and shall therefore be 
narrated in the words of the before-cited his- 
toriaii* *^ From this time, id all the cities,* 
towns, and villages, where Lutheranism waa 
professed, there started up, all of a sudden, 
persons of various ranks and professions^ of both 
sexes^ learned and illiterate, who declared that 
they were called by a Divine impulse, to pnit 
up iniquity by the roots ; to restore to its pri* 
mitive lustre, and propagate through the worlds 
the declining cause of piety and virtue ; to 
govern the church of Christ by wiser rules than 
those by which it was at present directed ; and 
who, partly in their writings and partly iri 
their private and public discourses, pointed out 
the means and measures that were necessary 
to bring about this important revolution* All 
those who were struck with this imaginary im*' 
poise, unanimously agreed that nothing coulct 
have a more powerful tendency to propagate 
among the multitude solid knowledge, piout 
feelings, and holy habits, than those private meet« 
ingsthat had been first contrived by 8p^er,and 
that were afterwardi^ in trod need into Leipste. 
Several religious assemblies were accordingly 
formed io variout fMacest wU^b^ thovgh they 
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<|^Qcre<jL>m fiome circmaistaDceH «iid.wisre)mot 
all conducted and composed with eqftat'wii- 
dfiBdi piety,( and prudcince^ were, howeyer, de- 
ftigned to prompte the same general purpose; 
Itt.^the mean time, these uqusual,{ irhegolar^ 
i^nd tumultuous proceedings filled With uneasy 
«l)d alarming appr^bensigns both those .who 
wei'e intrusted with the government of the 
qburch and those. who sat at the helm of the 
sfaate. These apprehensions were justified by 
this important consideration, that the pioub 
and weli-meaning persons who compose^: these 
akdemblies had indiscreetly admitted into their 
eompvinity a number of extravagant. and hot- 
headed £8inatics, who foretold the approaching 
destruction of Babel (by which they meant the 
Lutheran Church), terrifiied the populaqe with 
fictitious visions, assumed the authority lof pro- 
phets honoured with a Divine commission, 
obscured the sublime truths of religion by a 
gloomy kind of jargon of their own invention, 
and revived doctrines that had long before 
been condemned by the church. These enthu- 
siasts also asserted, that the millennium, or ilioa^ 
sand years* reign of the saints on earth, men- 
tioned by St. John, was near at hand. They 
endeavoured to overturn the wisest establish* 
mtents, and to destroy the best institutions, and 
desired that the powex of preaching and admi- 
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mstetiHg pttbWc hl&tractidti might be given 
I^roiriidcadiisly to all sorfs of persons. Thus 
was th^ Lutheran Church torn asunder in th(d 
most deplorable manner ; while the votaries of 
Rbitie stood by and beheld, with a secret safli^- 
factioh, these tinhappy divisions* The most 
violent debates arose in all the Lutheran 
churched; and personsi> whose. differences were 
bdcasiotl^d ^athet- by Mere woMs and questiOils 
of little consequence, than by any do(itrines or 
itostitutiotts of considerable importance, attacked 
bhe another with the bitterest animosity*." 

Frotti occurrences like these — and ecclesias- 
tical hiistoryj alas ! abounds with theol-J-every 
phideht observer Will learrt the duty, hot of 
repressing religious zefeil — v6ry far from it — 
but of guarding it against adventitious adjuncts, 
and of making all possible provision for its 
flowing in a channel conducive to the good 
order of. society, and the discipline of the 
church.- The author has already expressed 
his owh humble opinion in favour of well-con- 
stituted parochial societies for promoting mo- 
rality, religion, and a love for the established 
order of things in church and state; and he 
honestly believes that the influence of persons 
of condition in life cannot be more usefully 

• Mi^htiib's Ecdes. Hiirt. vol. V. p< 316. 
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exerted than in such projects of pnblic benefit 
Yet he thinks it right to state, on the other hand^ 
that viewing the '^ signs of the times/Mt is im- 
possible to be too cautious in the mode of con- 
stituting such societies, in the plans to be pur- 
sued by them, and the persons who are to in- 
fluence their proceedings. One principal ob- 
ject proposed by the Woodward Societies, as 
stated in the above extract from Nelson's Fasts 
and Festivals, was for the members *^ to meet 
and consult together to improve one another 
in Christian knowledge, and by mutual advice 
take measures how best to further their own 
salvation, as well as promote that of their 
neighbours." Such an object, it will be al- 
lowed, is not only abstractedly lawful, but 
highly beneficial, and well becoming a society 
of Christians. Yet it is mournful to witness how 
soon a crop of tares usually springs up with 
the wheat in such cases, and how speedily it 
** chokes" its more valuable neighbour. Most 
persons who are versed in the religious history 
of the last few years can bear record that the 
tendency to deterioration is more rapid in so* 
cieties of this kind than in almost any other. 
Self-conceit, ostentation, jealousy, party-spirit, 
a love of gossiping and interference, and some- 
times perhaps detraction, and even worse evils, 
are too apt to insinuate themselves into " friend- 
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ly religious i societies." In addition to this, a 
taste for llirge meetings/ and for more stimu* 
lant modes of conducting them than a well- 
constituted church-society could countenance^ 
often spreads among their less judicious mem- 
berStf Even where the object is well-defined — 
as, for instance, simply reading a sermon— a 
few expository remarks are apt in time to be 
introduced, till at lengthy perhaps, the printed 
sermon is wholly laid aside, and an extemporary 
address substituted in its place. Thus the whole 
spirit and design of the institution are gradually 
changed ; and it becomes very difficult to prevent 
such a society verging, in the course of years, 
towards practical, if not professed. Dissent 
from the very church whose principles and dis- 
cipline it was expressly instituted to support. 
In other cases, long before that issue arrives, a 
spirit of disunion occurs among the members, 
who both separate from each other and from 
the national church. It should therefore be 
an object of serious moment to those who 
are interested, from conscientious principle^ 
in the stability of our Church Establishment 
and the perpetuity of pure religion^ to takq 
beed that they dp not unconsciously under- 
mine both by an injudicious use of their in-r 
floence. 
Notwithstanding^, therefore, the great adyan- 

T 



tagei ta t>e<4«il^ Irom wctt-condvcMk tpar&- 
chhti soevetiet^ on Nelson^ aii4 WoodWwd^ 
plan^ the aiMlhar vebtmcte humbly to think, that 
iiii4er all the eoctethig circ^wnstances of the 
ease, the peace of the cihorch and tfae extea* 
sioti of religioa wirlft be less excefrtiond:^ 
andwcPre dars^ly eacouiiaged by w^U-diirposed 
laymen urging fhmiifes separately to institiite 
family iprayer^nd reading this Scriptmes, and 
other private and unostentatious practices of 
diBVotion and charity, than by- forming pail^ 
dhiai societies, wtiidh, however ttdftil or i^ell- 
conducted at flMt, can scarcely 4$A of idRejgt- 
nerating, and may in t)& end proves sepioiu 
6ViK Erery aoeeasion to retired domestic piety 
is a substantial, though unobtrusive, benefity 
both to the individuals and to the public. 
Party-^i^pirit, and ihie tov^ of display, are aot so 
likely to enter there, as in larger religiotfs so- 
cieties: nor is there the same scope for spiriMal 
pride, or the same tendency to disputation and 
scfhism. Laymen may therefore use tbeit^ ut- 
most influence in promoting this quiet nnos*- 
teiftatious dtffbsion of religion, not only without 
riiik, but with the certain prospeot of great 
spifittral advanthge. They may also oherish'a 
variety df other good and tJiseftil projects in a 
parish ; but, in all their exertions, if they^w^^M 
iii6t defeM their professed objectisitt^ dhurcs^ttri^D, 
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they must )taV:$ ogre to evidrace the stridest 
regularity Qf procedure, and not in any way 
to interfere with the exclusive province of the 
<^l6rgy. They must be content to act under 
the church ; to be its friends, its agents, and, 
where necessaryt its advisers; but not its di^- 
ractors. IL in addition to individual exertion, 
and to patronizing the moral and religious 
char itabie io^titutions, it be thought advisable 
\Q form *• Soci^ies of Influence/' their plans 
should ;at least be well undepstoi3d and specie- 
fied, atad such as cannot easily.be perverted by 
the obliquity of party, so as to become danger- 
ous either to our ecclesiastical or civil polity. 

But the sort of infiuence which ijs exerted 
in the ordinary routine of our daily duties is 
usua)ly/&r more valuable and Efficacious than 
that which is employed only on special and 
occasional objects of utjlity. It is not therefore 
so much from specific projects, however ex* 
cellent, that we can hope for a general reform, 
iMjfroml^e daily and hourly effoils^of each in- 
dividual in the sphere oC his peculiar ij9fluence« 
By way of illustration, we shall apply this re- 
mark to two dasses.of persons — lYieframers and 
the adminiitrMtars of jDur tow^ 

With riegiurd teethe Ismner, including both our 
patrician and representative legislators, it is 
iHDiioisible io .eatjimate how eiUtanaive are, the 
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benefits which they may confer on religion 
and the church in the conscientious, and en- 
lightened discharge of their regular senatorial 
functions. And here it may not be improper 
to specify, with all due humility, a few parti- 
cular instances in which the possessors of this 
highly important species of influence seem 
urgently called upon at the present moment 
to exert it for the moral and religious benefit 
of their country. It is not intended to bring 
forward any Utopian projects, but solely to 
submit for consideration' one undeniable pro- 
position — namely, that, without devising vast 
or untried expedients, much might be done by 
the Legislature for the promotion of religion and 
the stability of the church, by simply amending 
those laws and discountenancing those prac- 
tices which evidently tend to demoralize the na- 
tion. It might be inexpedient to say much on 
this subject ; but two or three examples may 
perhaps be adduced without impropriety. 

Let us pass over lotteries and dram-shops, 
and some other well-known evils afiecting 
public morals, and which are certainly within 
the scope of legislatorial amendment, • and fix 
our attention only on those checks to religion 
which occur from widely-tolerated, if not 
strictly legal, breaches of the day of sacred 
rest^ and from that most injurious system of 
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taking oaths^ which is now so deeply inter- 
woven into almost all the secular concerns of 
life. 

With regard to the former of these points^ 
flhast not every devotional mind feel pain at 
witnessing those unhallowed inroads on the 
Christian Sabbath which are visible in every 
town and village in the kingdom, and for ^hich 
the existing laws afford no adequate remedy ? 
Among other instances, Sunday travelling, and 
particularly the employment of stage-coaches 
and other public vehicles, may be mentioned. 
Our roads and rivers are crowded to excess 
upon that day; and the law either will not 
touch the evil^ or. Where it does, is manifestly 
inadeqiiati^ to its cure, owing to the changes 
which have occurred in th^ state of society 
since those laws were framed, and to the di- 
minished value of money, which renders the 
fines imposed but a trifle compared with the 
average gains resulting from the practice. This 
is notoriously, not to say most opprobriously, 
the case with regard to stage-coaches, which, 
are one of the greatest causes of public pro- 
fanation and disorder on that day. 

Sunday newspapers are, however, a still worse 
evil : they statedly employ thousands of agents, 
and occupy hundreds of thousands of readers ; 
the former in disseminating, the latter in im- 
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bibing, some of the worst poison which isstes 
from the British press^ and that too on a day 
set apart by God and man for the public rites 
of religion^ — a day which ought to be sacred to 
^ace and piety and virtue,— a day on whidi, 
iti anticipation of a better world, ^tfae wicked 
should cease from troubling and the weary be 
^ rest/'— -a day oh which the busy contentiooB 
of life and thd noisy jarrings of politics should 
ht husheii ita the calm of celestial cdntemplA- 
\\6h, and in the mild accents of that Gdspd 
wtii6h has power to teach us by the holy 
f^ons of the Sabbath, how to perform the duties, 
iftfad to encounter the vicissitudes, of the week. 
Kb adequate provision exists for shppreising this 
isVil,— an evil which has worked a direful reta- 
liation by the political mischiefis which it has 
caudeid ^: for Sunday papers have been one of 
the most fertile sources of the blasphemy and 
disloyalty which have over-run the country; 
and they seem to h&v6 carried the just dis- 
pleasure of Divine Providence along with them* 

* The reader is doubtless aware that a bill was brought 
into Parliament in 1799 for suppressing Sunday newspapers, 
bat was lost. The country will long have cause to lament 
that day ! The magistracy of Dublin, much to their hofiour, 
effectually interfered, some years ago, to prevent this nui- 
saace in their city ; so that no Sunday paper, the author 
is informed, is published (or at least was so some time since) 
in that capital. 
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The eril, which Wjm small at firsts a&d was to^ 
lerated only on account of a trifling inancid 
advantage, has now advanced to sudb a height 
that 4he Legtstatnre may find it no very easy 
task to suppress jt Still it k dearly the duty of 
each member to use his personal mfludnce and Ms 
vote to effect that object $ for till it is effboted 
we can silver expect to witness a due observ- 
ance of that hallowed day the public venera- 
tion for which is one of the strongest checks 
to naticMnal vico and profligacy^ and one of the 
rarest guarantees for those virtues which the 
mere politician, in common with the zealous 
Christian^ must feel anxious to promote. 

The pledge just given not to introduce 
^ vast and untried expedients/' must be the 

IP 

author's apology for not bringing the poor 
laws, and the general educatidn of the poor^ 
into the present^ question. It is, however, very 
clear with regard to the former, that while bur 
code of poor laws shall: continue in its present 
state, it must necessarily exert a strongly de- 
m^oralizing influence upon the lower classes of 
society, and in that proportion must both check 
religion in general, and also undermine that 
best species of attachment to the church which 
is founded in a pious sense of the spirriiial 
blessings which it confers. And with regard 
to the universal eductttidn of the poor, it mkjr 
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now be considered as equally- asceHmiiied that, 
under proper management, it must pro?e a 
public blessing of great magnitude^ and that 
it most justly demands the sanction and asaist- 
ance of the Legislature. The author i& not 4iq- 
aware of the vast, but he hopes not iaisuperabie^ 
difficulties which must occur' in legislating ob 
either of these subjects; and of -the just allow- 
ances which ought to be made: for those who 
fiU r^ponsible stations either;: senatorial or 
executive, and who, so for from bo)ng able to 
realise the beau ideal of speculatistS| are not 
always able to carry their own best mellowed 
projects into effect. Still, however, subjects 
like these, involving as they do the morale and 
religion, as well as the temporal interests, of the 
nation, pro£fer an urgent claim on the atten- 
tion of the Legislature, and cannot be over- 
looked without the most serious injury to the 
country. 

The multiplication of oaths, which was next 
referred to, is a subjeat which has been so often 
and so ably discussed that it needs only be 
transiently mentioned on the present occasion. 
It is, however,' a much larger question than at 
,0rst sight appears ; for not only are the commer- 
cial and o^cial oaths which characterize this 
CQuntry ran enormous and growing evil, but 
.^ven otbe;;^^ which are usually considered more 
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'Sacred, are too often trifled with in practice^ and 
tlierefore furnish a fit subject for legislatorial 
consideration. To take but one instance among 
many: Do not judges, juries, and witnesses, 
^often, and almost proverbially, trifle with their 
oaths in certain criminal cases,— induced to the 
practice by the unjustifiable severity of onr penal 
code?* And must not that general habit of 
swearing lightly, not to say the temptation to 
do so falsely, which runs throughout so many 
branches of our national practices, materially 
diminish the public reverence for the sacred 
obligation of an oath ? — It would be well if it 
could be said that even the asseverations at ad- 
mission into some of our endowed schools were 
wholly free from this unhappy effect ; and with 
regard to his own Alma Mater herself, the au- 



* There is a >¥ell*known story of a witness who, 
upon oath, to the value of a f>iece of plate, estimated it at a 
sum which would have suhjected the prisoner to the penalty 
of death. Being mdirectly invited hy the judge to fix a 
lower estimate., he replied " My lord, ihtfoMhian. cost mwtt/* 
" What ! would you hapg a man for fashion-sake ? " was 
the reply. The anecdote is most prohably fictitious ; but the 
gpirit of it is frequently witnessed in our courts of justice, 
and it demands the serious consideration of the Legislature to 
provide a remedy for the eviL— It gives the author pleasore 
to add, that smce the former part of this note was written, a 
beginning has been made towards cutting off the temptation 
to this species of peijury by a partial amelioration of our cri- 
ipioalcode* Maob, however, sttUrenaias to be achieved* 
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thor could earnestly wish to lee the day wh^i 

ber ^ParecbolsB*^ shall be no longer encumbered 
with an ^' EIIINOMIZ sen ^ap^ffatii^juramenti f 
as such inventions cannot but ha?e a strong 
tendenoy to induce a habit of trifling' with the 
most sacred of all sanctions. 

But to turn from the firamers of our laws to 
their admnisiratars^^'mnch might be effected 
towards increasing a spirit of delation in the 
country by the due exercise of their influence 
and authority. 4$!^^ of the evils for which the 
Legislature has already provided adequate 
checks, might probably be entirely eradicat- 
ed) would the various administrators of law 
diligeatly exert themselves for that purpose; and 
others for which the existing checks are fiot ade- 
quate, might at least be partially restrained. 
Profane swearing and the violation of the Sabbath 
;«dmit of being Very materially diminished ; and 
for attempting this his majesty^s recent procla- 
mation furnishes a. new -aod powerful arguoient. 
Many, also^ of the demoralizing consequences 
resulting froifithe state of our poor laws might 
be rendered of far less frequent occurrence, as 
well as of less flagrant character, by the exar- 
'tiens of the local magistracy* Public-houses and 
dram-shops — ^wtiich nol; only consume the time 
and property of the lower cljassei^ but injure 
their heallhr inflame 4^r fmssietis, ruin thek* 
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morali, and 8«p their political iHid rdigiom 
principles^^xOdcM xertainljT be rendered tnilbh 
less namerons by a stricter igrBtem in licensiB^, 
and be also kept in ftr more decent bounds 
by a duly Tigilant control. 

A variety of other instances might be ad- 
duced !; but these ihay suffice for the general 
olijelBt of shlBwing how great are the powers pos- 
sfeiss^ by th^nkngistraey for efiecting the valua- 
ble purposes under consideration; The effort 
tb do so, it is allowed, would not b^ popular, at 
least among the profane and thoughtless, who 
too often avail themsdves of the presumed 
lenity of the magistracy oh subjects of a moral 
and religious kind ^ but the blessing of the wise 
ahd good, and the consciousness of being instru- 
mental in promoting the great cause of public 
and private virtue and religion, would well com- 
pensate for the frowns of men who value nei- 
ther their own souls nor those of their neigh- 
bours. And indeed, till the nation at large 
shall feel constrained by the evidence of facts 
to correct the opinion which at present so 
widely prevails respecting the presumed senti- 
ments of the local magistracy relative to offences 
immediately connected with morals and re- 
ligion, but little can be effectually done for 
counteractiiig the evils which have heien speci- 
fied The exertions of the gratuitous magi^- 
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tracy for the benefit of their coantry are beyond 
tall praise : and it has been Tery truly obsenred, 
that whatever tends to bring them into disre- 
pute is a fatal wound to the tranquillity and 
security of the nation. It is certainly very fiur 
from being the intention of the present renoterb 
to throw out a general charge against them 
of indifference or supineness in the discharge 
of any part of their arduous duties ; and the 
author sincerely believes, that the opinion to 
which he has adverted — an opinion strongly 
rooted in many quarters, and which has in 
numerous instances encouraged offenders in 
their vices, and deterred both clergymen and 
laymen from bringing them before the proper 
authorities — is not by any means well*founded 
to the extent to which it has prevailed. Still, 
however, there is in many individual cases just 
and lamentable ground for the censure ; and it 
were well if every magistrate could be induced 
to feel, that in discouraging the exertion of the. 
laws against Sabbath-breaking, profane swear- 
ing, and other offences against religion, be is 
inflicting an injury upon his country which he 
can ill atone for by additional severity against 
such offences as poaching, or others of a merely 
civil character. 

The higher class of the adminstratars of our 
laws are not open to any charges of this sort ; 
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and mucli may be effected towards prMiotin^ 
devotion and church principles, by means cf 
their great and well-merited influence in so^ 
ciety* It has been most justly remarked, that 
^' There are occasions occurring in the exercise 
of judicial authority, especially when a criminal 
cause is before a judge, which an Apostle might 
covet for the favourable opportunity which they 
afford of impressing the minds of men with thef 
great subject of religion/' Nor let it be urged 
that topics involving the moral or even the spi- 
ritual interests of mankind are alien to the tri- 
bunals of public justice. Indeed, so farfrom it, 
in no place, the Christian temple itself scarcely 
excepted, are they more appropriate. ** It may 
appear to some," said M r. Baron Garrow> in 
theCharge before mentioned^ ^^ that these topics" 
(what those topics were, the reader has idready 
seen) < ' are not suited to this place ; but I would 
observe," he continues, ^f that no persons have 
more opportunity of judging, of their impor-i 
tance than those who are .concerned in the 
administration of justice. : There is no security 
for any thing dear to man in society^ propertyv 
liberty, honour, or life, but in thelsolemn obligai*^ 
tion under which justice is administered ; 'and 
how can the totally ignorant and uninformed, 
understand or feel ^he high' ioaportanceiOf th^: 
solemn sanction ?" . . 1 1 • 
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Hap^ly for the country^ the jadicial bench 
Beyer stood more higbly ^distiogtrisbed for nn- 
impeachable integrity and the most xonde- 
stending patience and urbanity, «tfaan at the 
present moment; and the recent ixnmdation 
of immoral and blasphemous publicatioiis has 
edled forth the personal sentiments of some 
of its venerable members on the Bubject of 
Christianity and religions observfinces, ^in a 
way which surely cannot but prodiice great 
bepefit, and which, it -is trasted* will not 
speedily be forgotten. We might adduce, as 
^ neeat example, the truly Christi^ Charge 
qf the Honourable Justice Bailey oa Gpirlile's 
trials ; in which, among other points, he ^hews 
the grounds on which the civil magistrate pot 
only. may, but must, if he would do his duty, 
interfere in cases of this kind. He convincingly 
psoves that, although human laws cannot im- 
pose, articles of faith or interfere with the dic- 
tates of private conscience, they are bound to 
pfdveBt evil-disposed persons *' subverting those 
principles of rectitude which are instilled* into 
tho' consciences of men by the Deity,'^ asxd ^ to 
pratect the public at large against the nekisohief 
which must result from the dissemination of 
ilifidelity.^' Attestations like the folio wing^ 
from men in stations of high; authority, and 
upon the '^ purity of whose ermine'' the sceptic 
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cannot cast the unworthy motives with ^hO^ 
in the case of another yenerable bench, he 
endeavours to '' stain the sanctity of their 
lawn/' ought to produce a strong impression 
upon th<3 minds of those whose bs^bits q( lifip <^ 
inferiority of talent render them far less capable 
of weighing evidence and eliciting trut^. ^* I 
entertain/' said that revered magistrate, ^^ frppi 
theexaminatioDof the holy Scriptures, alivety 
hope of a salvation hereafter; and I am, I trust, 
well grounded in that belief. I have examined 
the :doptrines proqfiulgated in the holy Bible> 
by my Redeemer ; and I hope and trust from 
n^y SQUl, that the result cff my exatnip^tion will 
he b0n^fi<3i^l to myself j^jsi^p f^d hereafter. I ivUl 
atileast take^care it shall 'Uot be prejudicial t<^ 
others; but [must state that the result of my' 
exaniination has been, thp.t I am confirmed in 
iQy faith of the I^edeen^eiry and.that I am.a firn 
believer of < that holy and charitable religion 
which this country professes." It will not be 
pondered at tbat during t\\e utterance of sepjbi- 
BientB such as these, ** a silent awe " (to use 
the language of the journals from which this 
passage is transcribed) ^Vperva4ed the whole 
cai|rt» :iK> tl]^ the slightest; no|i^ might have 
echoed ' through the solemn silence which ek^ 
isted duriug this part of bis lordship^s address* '^ 

>*# tyhe aatlior w91i«vail hknsdf of anodier passtge Ivdm 
ibSi'ObMigeiibecaMey frcmi its rektioii to jadicial ofttliji, it 
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Tbw 18 ah apt itlugtration of the power of judi-^ 
cial influence ; and the public are highly in- 

bctii forcibly upon a topic alluded to in a former pa^e. 
All the arguments which shew the importance of such oaths 
plead strongly for an amendment of our criminal law, aad 
the expurgation of our commercial and financial regulations 
from the serious evil of encouraging unadvised oaths. *' In 
courts of justice, all communications between man and man 
are on certain principles which we look upon as principles of 
nofalify. Then let any man, injustice, look at the parity of 
thcM^ holy principles which you [Carlile] have presumed to 
attack. Let any man look at the purity of the contents of 
that Book upon which your assault has been made. Let any 
man examine the holy rectitude of the precepts which it in« 
Gulcates, and his nature will not permit him to dispute the 
■anction of what he examines. * Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself/ is one of the admirable precepts of this holy 
religion. * Thou shalt do to others, aB you wookl vrish they 
should do unto you,' is another noble precept of the same 
religion ; and if you ask forgiveness of Heaven for sins upon 
earth, no man can expect it in his concience unless he 
forgive others to the extent to which he asks to be forgiven. 
No man, so far as I can contemplate, can look upon a page 
of the holy Bible in any part of it, without finding therein rules 
of conduct which will benefit himself and benefit mankind. 
Another precept in the same holy Book is to wish ' peace 
upoih earth, and good will towards man :' and can the imagi- 
natien of human beings contemplate any thing more charita- 
ble, or any thing more magnanimous ? The same Book in- 
culcates the doctrine of future rewards and punishments ; and 
thank Heaven, that principle is the solemn tie which is made 
the sanction and foundation of all our moral establishineiitfi 
within this realm. The king upon his throne is bound hy^ 
the solemn obligations of an oath ; and he swears that he 
hopes the Almighty may so help him in the life hereafter, 
according as he shall abide by the principles of reetitiide 
and justice upon his throne. What is the sanction under 
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debted to those venerated characters who exert 
that influence, not only in what may be consi- 
dered the more immediate duties of their ex* 
alted statioti, but in strengthening the hands of 
those whose office it is to prevent what courts 
of judicature can only punish. 

The present remarks cannot be better con*- 
eluded than with the following sentiments from 
a work already mentioned. 

*^ A mind , devoutly alive to Christianity 
would lead a Judge so to frame his address to 
the Grand Jury, as to have, among other things, 
a strong reference to any local customs or ha- 
bits which may counteract the purposes of our 
religious institutions, and defeat the labours of 



which the proceedings of our courts of justice are carried on t 
The solemn ohligation of an oath. Under what sanction is 
property protected? or hy what means, hy what human means, 
are crimes to be prevented^or are crimes to be punished? Why, 
the constitution of the reahn has established that these objects 
are alone to be accomplished by juries being put on their oaths, 
to declare that, according to their hopes of reward or punish^ 
ment hereafter, they will give their verdicts founded in truth 
and justice according to their consciences. Through the 
medium of oaths administered to witnesses, the truth is to 
be elicited from them. Thb is the case now : it hta been 
the case for centuries ; and I trust it will continue to be the 
case as long as this world shall last. If then an attack is 
to be made upon those bonds and rules which embrace to- 
gether all our moral and social institutions in life, what can 
be expected as the consequences here and hereafter?'* 

U 
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the clergy. He should endeavoor to itdd tbli 
weight of htB o^m dignity and high rep«tatioiK 
to the endeavours txf parochial mttiisters ; and^ 
if he found that any of them were opposed in 
their pi6us labours by dissolute opulence^ wottU 
honour them with marked attention. 

** Oafeful to preserve the force of every Citing 
intended to remind men of the presence of lite 
Supreme Being, and of the awful regafd due 
to Him in' any transaction in which \te was 
appealed to, the Judge would not sttfffrr the 
administering of oaths to be carried on aUiidtt 
noise and distraction, for the sake of saving 
time. He would likewise be vigilant tb seijs^ 
any striking instande of the consequence of a 
vice, which might come to light in the course 
of an investigation ; and by a judicious, but 
incidental, notification of such a circumfltanoe, 
^hdeavotir to lodge it, as ah instructive «m^ 
"tnento, in the minds of all present. — But k'bbvfe 
all, the passing sentence of death would shew 
the pious judge. On that occasion, looking 
round him during the awful silence which 
precedes the act and observing how many 
thoughtless young creatures of both sexes aa 
Idle curiosity b^d b'roiight to the piaoe ; how 
foiliny of th6 most abaiiidohed of the To^er 
orders the fate of their profligate acquaintance 
had p\aGii before his eye; and, iperhapd^ how 
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unfeelingly sqipe of the younger members of the 
robe appeared to view these sad exhibitions of 
thiB fruits of vice; would he not feel a desire to 
make the most of this extraordinary occasion? 
Would he not endeavour to improve it for the 
benefit of the spectators, while addressing him- 
self to the unhappy criminal ? Here he would 
not fail to recal their attention to those circum- 
stances which the trial brought out> in proof of 
the d^pp^jer 9f being led by qur passions, of 
kei^pipg wicked company, pr of profaning the 

Lprd's-day. 

^f Id all these endeavours, he would shew with 

what supreme deference he regards the Bible. 
This would likewise appear when addressing 
the criminal on preparation for death. His lan- 
guage on this awfiil subject would rise above 
the vague ideas of those who are not well 
grounded in the Christian Scriptures. He 
would speak like one who has meditated on 
the law of God, as well as the law of tlj^e laijuji^ 
and has thereby ^eaexi hoyir riac^ary repentanice 
isio .eyejry oa.e, and on what foundation all hope 
with respect to the soul must be placed. 

" Hereby our judicatories would forward tb^e 
p iir poses of 911 r religioms assemblies, ^ bringing 
honi<e to the business and bosoms of men - truths 
which they hear elsewhere; and thus teaching 
th^m to consider tlj^e ^ns.truction^ qf their faJtSi* 

U 2 
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ful pastors— -not as the language of a particular 
profession, but as the united voice of all who 
have any extraordinary claims to attention: 
as the counsels of wisdom, wheresoever or by 
whomsoever she speaks *." 



SECTION II. 

THE MEANS WHICH OUR VENERABLE PRELATES 
POSSESS FOR EXCITING AND MAINTAINING A SPI- 
RIT OF DEVOTION AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE 
CHURCH, TOGETHER WITH ZEAL FOR HER IN- 
FLUENCE, HONOUR, AND STABILITY. 

If the extent of the remarks which it is pro- 
posed to offer on the subject of the present sec- 
tion were measured by the importance of the 
topic, it would be difficult to know where to 

* Zeal without Innovation^ p. 274. — It is trusted that the 
pious author of the ahove remarks was rather narrating what 
he had really witnessed, than sketching an ideal scene ; for 
of many who have adorned the judicial bench, it may be re- 
marked, in the justly laudatory language of Mr. Wilberforce 
speaking of the late Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, that those 
who would *' encourage virtue, and discountenance vice," and 
would ** enforce the laws by which the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers has guarded against the grosser infraction of morals," 
may ** congratulate themselves, that in a leading situation oa 
the bench of justice, there is placed a man, who, to his 
honour be it spoken, is well disposed to assist their efforts." 
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end — if, by its delicacy, where to begin. For 
on the one hand no order of men equally limit" 
ed in number possesses any thing approaching 
towards the powder which our venerable pre- 
lates enjoy for promoting national devotion, 
with' zeal and aflFection for the church ; yet of 
no class of persons is it more difficult to speak 
without infringing upon the just decorum 
which their station so peculiarly demands ; and 
more especially when, as in the present instance, 
the remarks flow from the pen of an obscure 
individual among the subordinate clergy. 

It would not, however, be giving a just view 
of the great question under discussion in this 
Essay, were this important division of it passed 
over : a few remarks, therefore, will be offered, 
not however as suggestions to the venerable body 
to whom they relate, and who must be infinitely 
better acquainted with the duties of their exalted 
station, and the facilities which they possess 
for benefiting the church of Christ, than the 
author of these feeble hints can pretend to be; 
but in order to exhibit to the world the high im- 
portance of their sacred function, and to shew, 
what many persons not professedly unfriendly 
to the church are slow to believe, that far from 
holding an easy or superfluous ofiice in society, 
they rank among those who have it most in 
their power to promote the best interests of 
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r&ligioh,a^d th« pi'esent tand eti^l*nftt vri\faiHt{ 
inaAkiAd. 

A British prelate may be regardied in \Sl tikifM- 
fold vi^w; either generally as a persion of r&Hk 
'and inftueiice in ^dety^ ofwi his pastoral chttNk- 
ter, or in his peculiar capacity as' an dt'ef'si^ in 
the church ofVhrist. 

With regard t6 the first ^atld s^d^tad Of tft«!le 
views, it may be sufficient to Vfefer to tbe fiBt 
ftiid tiilrd sedrdbs of the prei^tit chaptiSr. 
Whatever has been Urged with ^eiii^ect t^ the 
possessors of Wealthy infltreAG^> and patihoni^, 
applit^ with peculiar force tx^ the ifhenibei% of 
the Episcopal body ; who, to th^ duties larising 
from the bhare wi)ich they i»iay po^ess of tfiefe 
.^ifts of Divine PrtVid^bce, ad« tbe stiH higtier 
mnd peduli^t oticfs which ^result from their ^tfcred 
profession. Ai4 angel migh^ 'al>m6st ^hvythe 
bpporttitiities of bdft'efitihg 'mankind and pro- 
moting the gl6Vy of God which hre enjoyted 
by a truly 6ohsciehti6tispr€flatein the Anglican 
Church. If we view the bffice only in its inci- 
dental iinnexaticyh with 7'dnk dndpottier ; or if, 
abstracting from it these i^ppendagds. We fcbn- 
sider it simply in its connexion Virith the ordi* 
nary functions of the pHesthood ; it Will sftill ap- 
pear in eith^ case to be c^ne of high responsi- 
bility. For if 'a si&ple pastor by Gbd*s blessing 
can effect, '6r exert himself to effect, all that we 
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shall endeavour, at a future page, to sh^w Hefli 
withiQ his legitimate sphere of duty, hoiy niucl| 
more a member of the i»acred prpfes^ion wbfl 
eujoye the adFaniages of exalted 3tatiPD 9h4 
extensive influence; who mi^pe^ ou t^rfQf fif 
equality with seoators and nobles ; wko f^ lifts 
his mitred front in courts,'^ a legisUtpr ^o \^ 
country, and ^ judge )and mj^i^fi^p }n pauses 
of the highest importiui^e^ t» tb^ iqreji^e /gf ^a^? 
kind ! And if to t^ geuaral c^i^l^t;^ o|' ft c^r- 
gyuvaii which be possesses ia coff^f^^ with Ijiis 
subordinate brethren, and amao *of higl^ ^tatifcp 
m^ ^eoBteasive influejice ia ciy|} ,4j^pci€$ty ; F^^ 
add, whatever heetpj^Q^ys exdusivejy i^njfl ,^14)0^ 
efelher jof aii^hof iiy, .eis^maUoii, or pfy;rQ^g9 in 
virtue of bis peculiar o^&oe, it WQ^UiAw fl^9(f^ 
to estimate how gr^at and omUrifpfni ^us^ ^e 
his opponUmi^^s of dowg go^« 

It is true that the mod^finiCtbsiiiges^lt^^iy., 
and the accumulated restrictions of precedent, 
QMihiiiing with some ^tber vOau^i^ m^ fve- 
sent many impedjlneute to .tl\e full exercise of 
i^iiscopal discQQtiw wiAb yfhifih i\f^ ^ufyUc fLjre 
not acquaint.ed,;aud jtha peculiar jn9>tui:e pf |v;hicb 
(Alley vQ!ig\A notknow bow to estima<ie^ But mi^- 
i^g eivery proper deduction on these ^n^ sA\^er 
accounts, the* power twhich our p^rj^lftt^iUQfig^^ 
for promoting ibi^ ie^tension .of jr^ligHin .aci4 
cborch influence is still updefipubly ^i^i^ ; AV^ 
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it will h^ the object of the following remarks to 
specify a few of the modes in which it appears 
roost capable of being exerted to advantage. 
The points to which we shall direct our attention 
are the following :— 

i. By duly watching over the temporal in- 
terests of the church. 

ii. By advocating its doctrines, and promot- 
ing, piety among its members. 

iii. By maintaining its discipline. 

iv; By seeing that the pastoral duties are 
duly performed. 

T. By stimulating the zeal, and enlarging 
the knowledge of their clergy. 

vi. By encouraging learning, piety, and 
church principles among their clergy. 

vii. By the reform of abuses. 

viii. By shewing themselves an example to 
their clergy and the flock. 

i. By duly watching over the temporal interests 

of the church. 
This is placed first, not because it is either 
the highest office of our prelacy, or the ul- 
timate object of an established church, but 
because it is an indispensable preliminary 
means for keepidg up such an institution; and 
because the bishops* are, and ought to be, the 
Ifuardians of the church in temporal*as well as 
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spiritual affairs. The peculiar circumstancei 
of the age render a vigilant attention to this 
subject of urgent importance.' Without an 
adequate maintenance for the clergy, a na- 
tional church establishment could not of course 
be maintained ; yet it is lamentably evident^ 
notwithstanding munificent public and private 
exceptions, that the world at large are far from 
being sufficiently impressed with this neces- 
sary consideration, and that many interests 
and prejudices are powerfully operating the 
contrary way. Among the expedients which 
the pressure of the times has caused specula- 
tive politicians to devise, the revenues of the 
church, dilapidated as they already are, have 
always been a favourite subject for new pro- 
jects; and numerous experiments have been 
suggested, without any due regard to their 
probable ultimate effect. Tithes, in particular, 
have furnished a fruitful topic for urging novel 
devices; and the depressed state of the agricul- 
tural interest has brought the subject before 
all ranks of society for discussion, in a lyay 
which forebodes no good to the church, unless 
the public shall be taught to take a really en- 
lightened and religious view of the question. 
It is well that our legislature does not appear 
inclined to countenance wanton experiments; 
for should any great change be made, it is, not 
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likely^ in the present state of the times, to bt 
f enemll J in iaYOur of the church ; and though 
its effects might not be deeply felt «t first, it 
oonld scmroely fail to operate most unfavourably 
on the religions interests of posterity. 
. . The author is not prepared to say, tbM nmong 
these expedients, a really fair commutation of 
tithes yor /anotwoald be an injury to the cfanrob, 
al; ieaet for some years to come. Indeed, it 
would oertainly effect great good, so far as it 
relieTad the ciergy Irom the odium no4er which 
tbey often unjustly labour, and tkos nendered 
their fftinistrations more aeceptable to (Jm 
peopile : but if, on the other haud, at exposed 
the fetnds and rerenues of the church to feasMk, 
dilapidatious, and unskilful management, or to 
tb^ political rapacity ef an irreligious nd minis* 
traljion, or >uiiscr»puloiis parliament, or pia- 
pulsT faction ; or if it induced die energy to 
become mere agriculturalists, to the negleot of 
their professional duties^ the benefit m^ould not 
be without a very serkoxis couuterpoise. But the 
avt/hor kaves those who are better infoDmed on 
such subjects, 'to settle the merits of this uaamy'^ 
sided question. . 

<On ib^ groond,^ tbjsn, that 'the EstaAnlished 
Cbi|F0h is a powerful instrument in tbe hand 
of 'God, for the perpetuatiom of Christiaoity in 
the country, and thajb its subversion .would lead 
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to the most UknebUble results, nis respi^cte both 
tJktd tenlporal and spiritual welfare of the petyple/ 
.it becomes an indispensable duty of our vene- 
rable prelates^ however invidious the task, to 
watch over its revenues with the eye of con- 
scientTods snd wakeful guardians; and more 
particularly, as the lower House of Convoca- 
tion which used to deliberate upon subjects of 
this n^lture, is no longer an efficient body. 

But a second &nd far more important wigr 
in which our bishops may really betiefit the 
chtt^'ch, ii 

ii. By advocating its doctrines^ and promoting 

piety amdng its members^ 
Their opportunities for ^o doing are pecu- 
liarly favourable; and particularly on account 
xs^f the respect and veneration attached to their 
Character, which even the levelling principles 
of the age have not yet destroyed. They have 
fisicilities for introducing religion among the 
higher racrks of society which no other class of 
persons possesses; their advice and instruction 
will often be listened to with respectful atten- 
tion, where other remonstrances are overlooked, 
ot perhaps indignatjtly rejected ; 'their voice 
may penetraite where laws cannot reach, or 
popular remonstrance be heard ; so that, to say 
nothing of their public ^functions, even their 
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ordinary conversation and daily intercourse with 
$0Cietjf^ if vigilantly and wisely directed to the 
pfpniotion of piety, may effect more good, 
especially in the higher circles of life, than the 
preaching and writings of many of the subor- 
duDuMe clergy *• The senate and the press also 

* We might refer, among many forcible examples of the 
tmth of these remarks, to the conduct of the late venerable 
Bishop Porteus, whose efforts to promote religion in the 
Ugfaer walks of life, it is well known were widely and eminent- 
ly suoeessfiil. One anecdote of that excellent man may be 
mentioned, which is peculiarly pleasing, not only as shewing 
what benefits such a prelate may confer on society by his 
holy advice and remonstrances, but as representing the 
chitkcter of our present most gracious sovereign in a truly 
amiable and pleasing aspect. ** I had for some time past,*^ 
remarks the Bishop, ** observed in several of the papers, an 
account of a meeting, chiefly of military gentlemen, at an 
hotel at the west end of the tovin, which was regularly 
anrannced, as held every other Sunday, during the venter 
season. This appeared to me, and to every friend to reli- 
gion, a needless and wanton profanation of the Christian 
Sabbath, which by the laws both of God and man was set 
apart for very different purposes; and the bishops and 
clergy were severely censured for permitting such a glaring 
abuse of that sacred day to pass without notice or reproof. 
I determined that it should not; and therefore thought it 
best to go at once to the fountain head, to the person of the 
highest and principal influence in the meeting — the Prince of 
Wales. I accordingly requested the honour of an audience, 
and a personal conference with him on this subject He 
very graciously granted it ; and I had a conversation with 
him of more than half an hour. He entered immediately 
inl# my views, and voluntarily proposed that the day should 
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furaish a zealous prelate with fietvourable op- 
portunities of conferring extensive benefits 
upon religion and the church; and preach- 
ing will of course occur to every mind, as 
another most powerful instrument for effect- 
ihg the great objects under consideration. — 
It is true that the state of the church has in 
many respects changed since the days of those 
indefatigable Episcopal preachers, Chrysostom, 
Origen, and Augustine; and that the pressure^ 
of urgent business which lies upon our prelates^ 
with other causes that might be mentioned, 
may not generally allow of their devoting so 
much time to this particular duty as. to some 
persons might appear desirable. It may also 
be urged that a bishop preaches best while he 

be changed ^m Sunday to Saturday* for which he said that 
he should give immediate ordeis. 

** Thus auspiciously ended this interview; and during the' 
whole time I was charmed with his fine, open, manly, coun- . 
tenance, the peculiar mildness and gentleness of his manner, 
the elegance of his language, and the clearness and precision 
with which he gave me the history of the whole meeting/' 
** Surely,'' adds the bishop, in language the truth of which 
must be universally acknowledged, ** it is in the power of 
such a man, in a station of such eminence, and formed as 
he is to be the delight, not only of this country but of all 
Europe, so to win the public affection, as ' to bow the 
hearts ' of /ill the people of England, * as it were the heart of 
one man.' '* — HodgsonU Life qf Porteu$, p. 249. 
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18,50 conducting the affairs of his Hiocese as to 
see that his clergy both preach and discharge 
their various duties with diligence and faithful- 
ness ] since he then preaches by many toligues 
instead of one^ and, moreover, acts in his most im<r 
ppjrtant office as an overseer,whose businesB is not 
so much to perforo) particular services himself as 
tp jiee that they are duly performed by others *. 

* Hooker seems to be of the same opinion. *' We grant," 
•ays he, ** that the good which higher governors do, is not 
10 imnediate and ue^x unto every one of us, as many times 
the meaner labours of others under them, apfl tbi^ doth mak« 
it to be less esteemed. But we must note, that it is in this 
case as in a ship : he that sitteth at the stem is qniet ; he 
omUQtil not, he seemeth in a manner to do little or nothing 
in oppiparison of them that ^weat about other toil ; y^t Hi9t 
which he doth is in value and force jmore than all tjbe |abPMrs 
of the residue laid together. The influence of the heavens 
above worketh infinitely more to our good, and yet appeareth 
npiihatf f^o iSQiMMe as the force doth of things belov. We 
consider not what it is which we reap by the authority of our 
cUe£est spiritual governors ; nor are likely to ^nter into any 
coMideration thereof, till we want them ; and that is the 
cause why .they are al: ^w hands so unthankfuUy rewarded. 
Au.tbority 4s a constrateing power ; which power wer« need- 
les9 if we were all 9juch as we should be, wiUing to do the 
tbipgs we ought to do without constraint. But, beoause 
gpenerally we are otherwise, therefore we all reap singular 
benefit by that authority whioh permitteth no fliea, though 
they would, to slack their duly. It doth not sufice, that 
the lord of an household appoint labourers what Uiey should 
do, unless he set over them some chief workman to see 
they do it.'' — JEccies. PolHyt jiook vlL 
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In addition to all which it maj be remafked, 
that the Charges, or what may be called the 
Official Sermons of our bishops througbont 
their diocese, furnish considerable labour of this 
kind without much parochial preaching. And 
it should not be forgotten, likewise^ that m»nj 
of them are considerably past middle life ; aiid 
that the very circumstances which qualify a 
person for the office of an adviser and governor 
often unfit him for popular address; so that 
8ome of the best writers and best bishops which 
Christendom has produced have been far from 
eminently impressive or successful (preachers. 
These arguments have certainly great weight ; 
yet» at the same time, when it is duly considcr- 
isd that preadMQg is one of tlie most important 
duties of the pastoral office :; that fit is <Kf Divine 
appointment^ and that its e&dls upon the minds 
of men are usually fair greater rtrfaan those which 
attend any other means of reldgious instruction ; 
it will be allowed, that so powetcful an insiru* 
ment for extending Cbrisinan piety and the 
doctrines of the Reformation, should not m 
any instance be habitually discarded, except for 
f^sons the most urgent and imperative, of rtfae 
naAai^ and cogency of which private ooinadieiiice 
can alone be the judge. 

To the Writings, the preaching, and the con«> 
Versation of our prelates, mutt wie eapeciallyloxjk 
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for a practical refutation of the objection so fre- 
quently alleged against our clergy as mere moral 
philosophers, ashamed in secret of the pecoli- 
arities of the Gospel of their Redeemer, and 
ready even to blush for the doctrines of their 
own church. The public are in the habit 
of referring to the preaching, the writings, 
and the public aets of the guardians and 
governors of the church, for a standard of 
her doctrines and discipline : they appeal from 
the litigation of private controversialists, and 
even from the formularies of the church herself, 
to the actual principles and conduct of those 
whOj from their eminent station in the hierar- 
chy, are very naturally supposed both to know 
best what is right on these subjects, and to feel 
the greatest interest in the extension of religion 
and the spiritual eflSciency of our ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment. It will be evident therefore 
how greatly " a spirit of devotion" in the higher 
departments of the church must promote a si- 
milar spirit throughout all classes of her mem- 
bers. The clergy in a diocese will, in time, 
almost insensibly become modelled to the 
standard of their bishop, and the people to the 
standard of their clergy. How important then 
is it that our prelates should be men who have 
deeply studied the great principles of the 
Reformation ; that their views of the Gospel 
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should be accurate and scriptural, and there- 
fore not likely to be affected by the casual 
controversies of. the age; and especially that 
they should be persons of really devotional 
habits, so that in advocating the doctrines of 
the church, and promoting piety among her 
members, they may always exhibit that heart^i 
felt interest which can spring only from a perw 
sonal and paramount regard to the spiritual 
obligations of a servant of Jesus Christ. 

iii. By maintaining the discipline of the church. 

A third method in which our bishops may 
promote religion, and zeal for the safety and 
honour of the church, is by maintaining itf 
discipline. — We live in an age particularly op- 
posed to every kind of restraint and interfe- 
rence; so that if our forefathers wished in vain 
for the ■* godly discipline" to be restored, it 
would be doubly hopeless for us to expect it 
now. Our prelates, however, have not wholly 
lost their power of enforcing discipline. With 
regard especially to his own clergy, the legal 
authority of a bishop is still very great, and his 
influence yet greater ; and in their case, and 
through their means, something, indeed much, 
may even yet be accomplished. 

The discipline which a bishop is in duty 
bound to enforce, is either economical ot moral. 

X 
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The economicdl discipline of a church is es- 
tentially necessary as a means to an eiid ; and, 
though not in itself one of " the weightier 
Matters of the law," is of indispensable ini'* 
portance for preserving the general fabric of 
its constitution, and therefore mediately for 
the advancement of real teligion. Forms 
and ceremonies, rubrics and vestments, allotted 
times, seasons, and observances, with the whole 
routine of technical and economical regula* 
tions, though trifles when put in the place of 
something higher, are yet necessary to be dnly 
observed for the sake of their connexion with 
the general system to which, for the purposes 
of order atid discipline, they are appended. A 
bishop therefore who is anxious for the wel* 
fere of his diocese, cannot possibly be inatten- 
tive to points of this kind. Much, however, of 
the practical effect of his exertions must de- 
pend upon the mode in which he conducts his 
proceedings ; for the public are apt to judge 
of things rather by their intrinsic than their 
relative importance^ and therefore, in coun- 
teracting minor evils, considerable judgment 
is often required to prevent an appearance of 
giving moment to triflesybr their own sake, and 
of thus frittering away the essentials of religion 
in its conventional appendages. 
To take an illustration, — it sometimes happens 
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that clergymen who are not de6cient in per- 
sonal pietjr or zeal for the spiritual welfare of 
their flocks, yet from the absence of early dia^ 
cipline, or of a regular education, or from uol; 
duly reflecting on the subject, or perhaps in 
some cases from mere ignorance or inadvert- 
ance, are not jJuflBciently sensible of the im- 
portance of undeviating conformity to the 
minuter as well as the more substantial forms 
and regulations of the established ecclesiastical 
polity. Pursuing one great object, with which 
their whole mind is engrossed, and conscious of 
their general attachment both to the doctrine 
and the discipline of the church, they suffer 
themselves to. diverge into minor peculiarities, 
or perhaps even, on some occasions, to inno- 
vate upon strict ecclesiastical regularity. This 
is one of the many cases in which episcopal 
advice and authority, mildly and affectionately 
exercised, may be of the utmost service in pro- 
moting the discipline of the church ; — for a cler^ 
gyman who was influenced rather by mistaken 
apprehensions of duty than by a spirit of wil- 
ful opposition, could not but pay serious re- 
gard to the fervent Christian remonstrances of 
a devout and exemplary prelate, acting in the 
spirit of the Apostle whea he said, *• Where- 
fore, though I might be much bold in Christ to 
eqjoin thee that which is convenient, yet for 

X2 
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love's sake, I rather beseech thee.*' Summarjr 
or severe measures, on the contrary, often in 
such' instances lead an individual to consider 
himself as suffering for conscience' sake, and 
thus summon both his principles and his pride 
in opposition to authority; and the world at 
large, who do not enter into a full view of the 
case, or perceive the connexion which exists be- 
tween the external economy of the church and 
the great objects for which it was established, 
behold with a jealous eye an apparently dis- 
proportionate zeal with regard to minor points 
which they think ought to have been reserved 
for matters involving essential errors in doctrine, 
or gross improprieties of conduct. 

But with regard to what we have denomi- 
nated the moral discipline of the church, a 
prelate has usually the public, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, on his side in taking cognizance 
of the conduct of those of his clergy who 
offend against it. That such exertions of 
ecclesiastical discipline are not more common 
doubtless arises partly from the circumstance 
that instances of immorality in the clergy are 
far less numerous than a censorious world is 
willing to allow; and partly, that, even where 
they exist, they do not reach the ear of the 
diocesan, at least in an oflicial form. In this the 
laity are themselves chiefly to blame; tliougb. 
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at the same time^ au active and conscientioils 
prelate will not shrink, on account of a little 
odium, from faithfully inquiring into the conduct 
of his clergy, both in a moral and an ecclesias* 
tical point of view, as well as merely receiving 
evidence when presented in a judicial shape. 

Nothing perhaps shews the lax state of our 
discipline more than churchwardens' present- 
ments. Visitations must on this account, among 
others, be often a most painful duty to our 
prelates. Every churchwarden, it is well 
known, takes a most strict and solemn oath, 
which binds him, in substance, to present 
whatever he sees or hears of in his parish 
contrary to the doctrines and the discipline of 
the church. Yet what churchwarden thinks of 
strictly keeping this oath, or could really do so 
if ever so much inclined ? Many parts of the 
official forms to be filled up by churchwardens 
ought, therefore, in the present state of society, 
to be either entirely omitted, or considerably 
modified. Might not pur bishops procure a. 
revision of these regulations, so as to adapt 
them better to the existing state of things, and 
thus to prevent much deliberate (shall we dare 
to call it) perjury ? • It is indeed somewhat 
surprising, that persons who in other things 
evidence a strict regard to the dictates of con- 
science and religion, manifest so littl^e hesitation 
in filling the office, under the moral certainty 
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that they shall in numerous instances violate 
tAeif oath ; for where shall we find men of such 
rigid and substantial virtue as faithfully to keep 
ii^ even if to do so were practicable^ which 
strictly speaking it is not. And must not sli« 
pulations such as have been alluded to, be a 
gpreat impediment to the acceptance of paro^ 
chial offices by pious and conscientious perBons, 
aad thus prevent the public being served by 
those who are best able to promote its moral 
and religious interests ? 

One highly important reason why attention 
ought to be paid to this subject is, that church^' 
wardens' presentments are tlie reghlar channel 
through which the bishop is supposed to become 
acquainted with the state of his diocese* But 
what a fallacious view of things do these at 
present offer; almost uniformly crying, in the 
official phrase, ^' All's well," when nothing per* 
haps is well, and '' speaking peace where there is 
no peace/' It might, however, not even yet be 
impracticable, especially if the clergy were made 
agents in the duty^ to procure honest replies to 
such questions as might properly be asked, and 
which could be answered without entering into 
personal accusations. And though the paro*^ 
chial clergy have, generally speaking, quite 
enough, and often far more than enough, to do 
in filling up and signing papers, and might well 
be spared some of the obligations of. this kind 
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which have been from time to time imposed 
upon them, yet surely uo pastor who is con>- 
scientiously auKious for the promotion of reli- 
gion and church principles in his parish, couldi 
think much of the labour of occasionally re- 
porting to his diocesan, or seeing that his 
churchwardens did so, such particulars, for in-» 
stance, as the average number of the comma* 
nicants and attendants at church compared 
with the population of the parish ; the progress 
of the schools and charitable societies ; the re* 
guiations for the observance of the Sunday, and 
the degree of success attending them ; with 
similar particulars relative to the state of reli* 
gion, education, and morals. These the clergy 
and their churchwardens might present without 
incurring the pain of making personal accusa- 
tions, which, as things are at present managed, 
do little or no good. At the same time, the power 
of presenting notorious offenders should doubt- 
less be retained ; and a solemn injunction also 
be added to do so, without fear or favour, so far 
as may be really practicable in the present 
circumstances of society. 

iv. By seeing that the Pastoral Duties are duly 

performed. 
A fourth method by which our prelates 
may promote religion and church principles. 
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is by taking care that the pastoral duties are 
duly performed throughout their diocese. A 
bishop cannot indeed see every thing, or cor- 
rect all that he may see. He cannot make 
his clergy, without exception, every thing 
which he might wish them to be, or extend 
his power to every case where they are other- 
wise. There are, however, two indirect but 
highly efficacious modes of securing the desired 
object which especially fall within his province 
-—namely, enforcing clerical residence and. check- 
ing pluralities. We shall have occasion to touch 
upon these vital points hereafter, and therefore 
dismiss them for the present, as well as the spe- 
cification of other particulars which it seems 
desirable for our bishops to regulate, and to 
some of which their powerful influence^ if not 
their direct authority^ might doubtless be ex- 
tended with effect. The reader has only to con- 
sider in his own mind the vast importance of the 
pastoral function, in order to perceive how 
much depends upon the exertions of our pre- 
lates in reference to the conduct of their clergy 
with regard to it. 

y. By stimulating the zeal, and enlarging the 

knowledge of their Clergy. 
. Again, much may be done by our bishops 
towards promoting religion and church princi- 
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ples« by {Stimulating the zeal^ and enlarging 
the knowledge of their clergy. — It is a charac- 
teristic fault of national church establishments,' 
that they are too much inclined to become 
torpid^ unless aroused to activity by extra- 
neous impulse. The prescriptive steadiness 
and dread of innovation which form one of their 
most valuable excellencies — especially in coun- 
teracting the caprice and volatility of successive 
agesy and in acting, as a mechanic would say, 
like a powerful fly-wheel to prevent the irre- 
gularities of the machinery — are not without 
their corresponding disadvantages, especially 
in proportion as they may tend to thwart 
energy and to check improvement. The life 
of a retired country clergyman, in particular,' 
is far from being always favourable to the 
increase of zeal or information. Of ecclesias- 
tics absorbed in rustic occupations or rustic 
pleasures^ we say nothing ; but even men of 
sincere piety and benevolence, and who are 
not uninterested in their sacred duties^ by being 
constantly surrounded with amass of ice, instead 
of succeeding in melting it, are sometimes seen 
to become cooled themselves. A clergyman 
thus situated wants the collision of kindred 
minds. The rays of zeal and intelligence which 
shine brightly in busier scenes scarcely pene- 
trate to his sequestered hamlet; and not till 
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they have lost much of their warmth and splen- 
dour. The quiet retired graces which are pe- 
culiarly fostered by the surrounding scene are 
sometimes apt to be indulged by him al the 
expense of the more active virtues. Instead of 
keeping up with the progress of theage»aclergy<* 
man thus situated perhaps finds himself, as he 
advances in life, becoming indifferent to every 
modern scheme of public utility : for he has 
comparatively little todraw him out; his sources 
of intelligence are scanty, and what he knows is 
often lost for want of the opportunity of impart** 
ing it to others. Being wiser, more enlighten^ 
ed, and more zealous, on ail moral and religious 
questions, than his immediate neighbours, he is 
not sufficiently sensible that the great body of 
his contemporaries are gaining ground upon 
him ; and that discoveries unknown to our fore*- 
fathers are rapidly changing the face of societyi 
and giving the directors of public opinion no 
option, but either to keep up with and to r^u«> 
late the general march of the community, or to 
sink into obscurity and neglect. This picture 
may indeed be exaggerated, but some of the 
general features apply very forcibly to the case 
of a large class of the Country Clergy* 

But very different are the circumstances in 
which the members of the Episcopal Bench 
are placed. They are usually men well ac- 
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quainted with the existing state of the church 
and of the world ; — men of large intelligence ; 
neither confined to a cloister nor to an obscure 
hamlet, but mixing with the best informed 
ranks of society ; apprised of every public 
mefeisure; surveying from an advantageous emi-* 
nence the busy scene around them; enjoying 
familiar access to the current literature of the 
day ; and enabled by their legislative office pf 
thinking for others, and by their annual visits, 
to the metropolitan mart of enlightened in* 
tercourse, to perceive, and often to anticipate, 
every varying movement of the public mind. 
What an opportunity is thus afforded them for 
enlarging the information and exciting the 
2eal of their clergy, on their return to the 
scenes of their Episcopal ministrations; for 
wiping off the rust which is apt to accumu- 
late around old establishments; and for infusing 
into the most retired hamlets of their dioceses 
something of the energy, without the vices or 
temptations, of a restless metropolis. In these, 
as in many other respects, their Charges, their 

periodical progressesthrough their dioceses, their 
official intercourse, their private correspond 
dence, and even their friendly visits and daily 
conversation, may be rendered an inestimable 
blessing to society. 
The English Clergy, since their House of 
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Convocation was curtailed— wisely or unwisely 
id not now the question— of its ancient privi- 
leges as a representative body, have been fre- 
quently denominated a *' rope of sand." This 
fenders the knowledge and influence of a bi- 
shop in relation to such objects as have been 
specified, of great importance to his clergy and 
the world. He is the eye and the mind of his 
diocese : he is to devise schemes of utility ; to 
diffuse intelligence respecting them ; to excite 
among his clergy a spirit of zeal and co-opera- 
tton in every useful measure, and to form in his 
own person that bond of union among them 
which is necessary to give effect to their pro- 
ceedings. It is often long before the clergy io 
a diocese become acquainted with important 
facts in which they do not happen to be im- 
mediately concerned ; longer still before they 
perceive the necessity of actively combining 
their efforts on the demand of the occasion; 
and longest of all before they digest and concur 
in a suitable scheme to meet the case, and 
actively carry it into effect. A striking illus- 
tration of these positions will occur to the re- 
collection of the reader in the instance of the 
general education of the poor, in which the 
church stood aloof till it had well nigh lost 
the power to recover its ground. To prevent 
effects like these; to excite the clergy to be 
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foremost in zeal and intelligence, while they 
are the last in innovation or parade; to im- 
press upon them the necessity and the Christian 
duty of taking an active part in the great cha- 
ritable plans which adorn the age; to arouse 
the indolent part of them from the quiescence 
of personal contentment to the self-denying 
activities of professional life? to inspire them 
with all that is valuable in the zeal of proselyt- 
ing sects, while they cultivate at the same time 
the quiet and unobtrusive virtues which more 
naturally belong to a settled hierarchy, consti- 
tute a most important method by which our 
prelates may promote the extension of religion 
and the popularity and efficiency of the Estar 
blished Chilrch. 

vi. By encouraging learning, piety ^ and church 
principles among their Clergy. 
Nor is it of less moment for our bishops to 
encourage, by every possible means, learning, 
piety, and church principles among their clergy. 
The various methods which may be employed 
for this purpose it would be needless to at- 
tempt to specify; for in fact almost every word 
and action of those who are stationed in posta 
of such commanding influence may be made 
either to promote or to impede the great ob- 
jects under contemplation. The most indirect. 
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reproof, or the slightest encouragement, from 
such a quarter, will often weigh more than 
the strongest arguments and appeals conveyed 
tfarongh less venerated channels. 

But there are two instruments which oar 
bishops possess for encouraging learning, piety, 
and church principles, of such direct and pow- 
eribi efficacy, that they ought not to be passed 
over even in this cursory enumeration. 

The^7*st is their official patronage. — It would 
be to betray a complete ignorance of human 
nature, or to represent the English Clergy as 
more than men, not to allow that the official 
patronage of a diocesan has a powerful effect 
on his clergy; directfy upoi\ those by whom be 
is immediately surrounded, or who have re^ason 
to hope for his favour, and remotely^ through 
their influence, upon the body at large. How 
necessary then is it that this patronage should 
be conscientiously devoted to the responsible 
ends for which it was bestowed! As was re- 
marked on a similar topic in a former section, 
official patronage differs materially from pa- 
tronage gained by purchase or inheritance. 
It is gratuitously and confidentially bestowed; 
no valuable consideration was given, and no for* 
tune was sunk by the patron or his friends, as 
oflen happens in private patronage, for its pro- 
curement. The public lendsy not gives it; and 
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a very small and insignificant advantage result* 
iog from the system of patronage, as it at pre* 
sent prevails in this country, that it prevents those 
parochial litigations which are witnessed where 
the election is made by popular suffrage, or that 
it tends to bring into the church individuals from 
among the higher classes of society, and thus to 
preserve its balance, and to connect it more firmly 
with the state, if it be not also conscientiously 
employed for higher purposes, — to promote 
true religion, to encourage professional ability 
in the clergy, and to add stability to the foun* 
dations of the Established Church by measures 
calculated to draw down the blessing of God 
and to minister to the eternal welfare of man* 
kind. " Persons ecclesiastical," says Hooker, 
^' are God's stewards, not only for that he hath 
set them over his family as the ministers of 
ghostly food, but even for this very cause also, 
that they are to receive and dispose his tempo- 
ral revenues, the gifts and oblations which men 
bring him." How that eminent man thought on 
the point under consideration may be learned 
from the following remarks in the Seventh Book 
of his Polity. '• Shall we look," says he in ad- 
dressing bishops, "for care in admitting whom 
others present, if that which some of yourselves 
confer be at any time corruptly bestowed ? A 
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foul and an ugly kind of deformity it hath, if a 
niando but think what it is for a bishop to draw 
commodity and gain from those things whereof 
he is left a free bestower, and that in trust, with- 
out any other obligation than his sacred order 
only, and that religious integrity which hath 
been presumed on in him, Simonaical corrup- 
tion I may not for honour*s sake suspect to be 
amongst men of so great place. So often they 
do not, I trust, offend by sale as by unadvised 
^ift of such preferments, wherein that ancient 
canon should specially be remembered, which 
forbiddeth a bishop to be led by human affection^ 
in bestowing the things of God.'' — The " sale ** of 
patronage, at which Hooker hints, is a crime 
now utterly unknown, and which detraction 
herself has never ventured to whisper against 
any member of the episcopal body in the pre- 
sent ^ay; and not a few instances might be 
cited also in which ^^ huvian affection'^ has been as 
little concerned. Still many virtuous sacrifices 
remain to be made, before patronage, either 
episcopal or otherwise, will be rendered so 
great a blessing to the church, as it is capable 
of becoming when exercised under high feelings 
of Christian duty and responsibility. 

The second means alluded to, by which 
our bishops may promote learning, piety, and 
church principles among the clergy, was the 
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conscientious exercise of the power of ordina- 
tion. This is a bishop's highest prerogative 
and most arduous duty; and in the wise and 
pious discharge of so peculiarly responsible and 
sacred a function, must, at all times, rest the 
brightest hope of a Christian church. But how 
painful oftentimes must be the exercise of this 
discretion ! The nation must he supplied with 
pastors: the vacant cures must be filled up. 
How then is a bishop to act, if the average 
standard of the candidates who come before 
him is habitually below the point which he 
fixes in his own mind, as the just criterion 
of what a clergyman may and ought to be ? 
Doubtless Bishop Burnet is not the only mem- 
ber of the Episcopal body who has felt that the 
Ember Weeks are " the burden of his life ;'* and 
though the qualifications of candidates are at 
present much higher, at least in a literary point 
of view, than they were in the days of that pre- 
late, yet who can tell how often they fall below 
the mark which a bishop who is anxious for the 
souls of men may think in his conscience to be 
the lowest standard of *9hat is desirable, yet 
without falling so low as to constrain him to 
see it clearly his duty to reject the applicant 

The fact is, and it ought not to be overlook- 
ed, that various parties are to blame before a 
case can 6ome to this last resort : the parents 
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baTing used sufficient diligence in bringing 
up the candidate in the ways of religion^ and in 
habits of diligent attention to study : the pre- 
ceptor and friends also may have beea to blame : 
the youth himself^ it is obvious, deserves blame , 
but the parties usually most in fault are those 
who sign the testinsonials, and who ought not| 
on any consideration, to have done so for an 
incompetent, and much less for an immoral, 
candidate. Nor must we exempt our univer- 
sities themselves from censure, where such a 
candidate comes with a college testimoniali 
$ince in a high state of academical discipline 
no intended applicant for holy orders would 
be allowed. to receive the necessary credentials, 
tinless he really appeared qualified, morally and 
religiously, as well as intellectually, to under- 
take the sacred office^. The bishops must 

* As this remark may appear somewhat presumptuous in 
an obscure individual, the author thinks it right to. ooro- 
borate it by the following passage from the pen of the Bishop 
of Lincoln (now Winchester), in his exposition of the Thiity- 
sixth Article : — ** I cannot omit this opportunity of expressing 
a most earnest wish, that parochial clergymen, and the govern- 
ing part of colleges in our universities, would be more oor- 
rect upon the subject of signing testimonials, than it i« to be 
feared they are at present. They should reflect that th« in- 
terests of religion are deeply concerned in the moral charac- 
ter of its ministers : that for the moral conduct of Ae candi- 
dates for oid€ors, bishops must necessarily d^end spoatiic 
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eventually either receive what the universities 
send, or leaV'e our churches unsupplied. Be- 
sides, our prelates are not omniscient; and where 
a candidate for orders comes armed with the 
solemn testimonials which are required on such 
occasions, the presumption is strongly in his 
favour ; so that it is only in very decisive cases 
that a bishop will feel satisfied in setting aside, 
6n his own responsibility, such weighty recom- 
mendations, coming as they do from those who 
profess to have known the candidate long and 
intimately, while the examining bishop has 

testimony of others ; and that whoever reoommends fof ordi- 
nation an unworthy young man, makes himself responsible 
for all the mischief of which he may be the cause when in- 
vested with holy orders. A greater degree of strictness Mpott 
this point, would, I am convinced, be productive of very 
extensive benefit ; and colleges, in particular, would quickly 
experience a material difference in the behaviour of those 
\Hio ai^ designed fbr our holy profession. Young men would 
naturally become more diligent, more regular, more virtuous 
in every respect, if they knew that they should fail in the 
main object of their education ; that all the hopes and expec- 
tations of themselves and their friends would be disappointed ; 
unless by their poaitive good conduct they merited that re- 
comnrendation to the bishop, which now they trust (and in 
ii^ost cases, I fear, with too much reason) that they shall 
certainly obtain, unless they be guilty of some immorality. 
I say not this from any want of respect for our universities^ 
' but from a real regard for their best interests, and from a 
conviction that the discipline which they observe is of great 
importance to the cause of religion, and to the welfare of the 
kingdom at large.'^ 

Y S 
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probably nothing to decide upon bnt the short* 
lived, and necessarily constrained, acquaintance 
of a few hours. Truly does the present vene- 
rable Bishop of Durham call it a ^' cruel situa- 
tion'* to which a bishop is sometimes thus re- 
duced *. The clergy feel ** a delicacy/* we are 

* See a letter of his lordship's to the clergy of his diocese, 
io which he expresses himself as follows : — ** Testimonials 
for^orders and preferment, I fear, for the credit of the clergy, 
the honour of the Church of England, and the interests of 
religion, are too often considered in another view, and as | 
resting on other ground. We are too apt to he misled by 
the strange prejudice of the times, that testimoniab are 
matters of mere form, and to be influenced by a good nature, 
mbtaken and misapplied. I confess myself at a loss to con- 
ceive what may not be included under the term form, if the 
most solemn attestation, not only negative but positive-*-* not 
only from vague report, but from personal knowledge for 
the time certified — to a character, recommended for the strict* 
^t purity of life and soundness of doctrine, as qualifications 
for becoming a public teacher of the Gospel, and a public 
example of its precepts, can be comprehended under that 
appellation. On the veracity of the subscribers, the bbhop 
must rely, in ordination, institution, and licence. If he be 
deceived, I need not represent in how cruel a situation he is 
placed, since the consequences will be imputed by the world 
to his supineness and neglect. But the consequences will 
not be confined solely to him ; they will be extended to the 
most valuable interests of your order, of religion, and of man- 
kind. By the introduction of an unfit or disreputable mem- 
ber, the first is dishonoured, and the two last injured. He 
occupies a place in society from which his education, habits 
of life, imperfections, and perhaps even bis vices, should 
have excluded him ; and he may eventually, by (he prostiti!* 
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told, in refusing testimonials ; but must not a 
bishop feel a delicacy also in withholding or- 
dination ? Is it right that the whole weight and 
odium should fall on him, and him alone? that 
all the other parties concerned should neglect 
their duty, and yet expect the bishop to dis- 
charge his ; especially too after they have 
rendered the task doubly painful by their own 
neglect, or falsely-termed good nature ? 

But we pass by these topics for the present, 
as some of them may recur in considering the 
professional education and duties of the clergy. 
One thing, however, is clear, that painful as 
may be the obligation of rejecting unfit can- 
didates, it is one which a conscientious prelate 
will not dare to shrink from discharging. The 
interests of religion, and the prosperity of the 
church, depend in an extensive degree upon 
his faithful and disinterested conduct; for in 
vain shall we look for the extension of scrip- 
tural devotion, or the perpetuity of our Eccle- 
siastical Establishment, if those who are ad- 
mitted to administer at our altars are not men 
of piety, activity, and professional information ; 
in a word, " men of God," and faithful " ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ." 

tion of patronage, and betraying the trust which it implies, 
obtain those professional emoluments which should never be 
the reward but of talents, industry, and virtue." 
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The present juncture is one of peculiar re- 
sponsibility in the exercise of ordination ; for 
the pressure of the times and the dearth of 
other employments have crowded our univer- 
sities with students to an excess never before 
witnessed; and numbers of young men are 
eagerly rushing towards the church as the only 
avenue open to a respectable livelihood. How 
strong a check, then, will be necessary to pre- 
vent unhallowed intrusion; and how impera- 
tive the duty of those who give titles, or sign 
testimonials, to select amidst the variety of can- 
didates such only as seem likely to do real service 
to the church of Christ, and to prove a '^ crown 
of rejoicing " to those who shall be the instru- 
ments of admitting them into the sacred office ! 

The wide diffusion of piety and scriptural 
information, to which must be added the im- 
proved discipline of our universities, and the 
increased attention paid of late years to theolo- 
gical studies both within and without their pre- 
cincts, will, it is trusted, soon render well-quali- 
fied candidates more easy to be procured than was 
once the case. We shall have occasion to shew 
in a future page, that far more might be accom- 
plished by the universities towards effecting 
this result than has hitherto been attempted 5 
but, in the mean time, our prelates have them- 
selves the power (and some of them have exert- 
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ed it with good effect) of considerably raising 
the average of character and qualifications in 
their candidates for ordination, by the sileorl 
but efficacious expedient of rendering their 
standard of examination sufficiently elevated to 
exclude the more incompetent classes of appii<» 
canto. 

But even this last measure, important as it 
is, cannot secure all that the exigences of the 
case require ; for a candidate may prove him- 
self a respectable proficient in classical and 
theological knowledge, and yet be totally un» 
qualified for the pastoral office by the absence 
of a devotional spirit, and of all interest in the 
religious welfare of those aJ>out to be com- 
mitted to his charge. A bishop necessarily relies 
in a great measure upon the testioK^nials of 
candidates for proof of their moral and spi« 
ritual qualifications: his own inquisition is 
directed, in most instances, principally to their 
doctrinal sentiments, their theological informa- 
tion, and their literary competency. But a 
young man may pass this ordeal in a manner 
the most creditable, and yet have no taste for 
the duties of the sacred office ; and, indeed, 
no sense of personal piety. He may be vaiib 
worldly, proud, thoughtless, ambitious, absorb- 
ed in secular pursuits, engrossed by merely 
literary studies, or '^ a lover of pleasure more 
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than a lover of God." And yet, in the present 
state of church discipline, it seems very dif- 
ficult, indeed impossible, to suggest an ade- 
quate remedy for the evil. If a young man 
come before a bishop with the usual creden- 
tials, and be further qualified by a respectable 
share of classical and theological attainment, 
it would be thought by the world a very harsh 
proceeding to reject him because he did not 
appear to possess *^ a spirit of devotion/* Yet 
without such a spirit all his other attainments, 
and even the highest measure of ** zeal for the 
honour, stability, and influence of the Establish- 
ed Church," are nothing. For the knowledge 
which is not accompanied by devdtion, the 
zeal which is not influenced by personal piety, 
can never effect the high purposes of the Chris- 
tian ministry, either in " turning men from 
darkness unto light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God," or in building up the sincere be- 
liever in his most holy faith. 

The difficulty, as respects the bishop, seems 
to lie in this, that according to the modern 
usages of society, and in a mass of population 
which utterly forbids the same degree of per- 
sonal knowledge and supervision which existed 
in the early churches,when the largest towns and 
cities were not equal to many of our country vil- 
lages, the office of a bishop in ordination is^almost 
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etitirely of a judicial and not of an elective kindi 
he is at his post to receive candidates, and can 
exercise the power of rejection, at least in the 
more glaring class of cases ; but he cannot un- 
dertake, of his own knowledge, to fill the church 
with suitable ministers : he may indeed occa- 
sionally advise an individual to apply for holy 
orders whom he thinks peculiarly qualified for 
the sacred function, but, in the majority of in- 
stances, he can deliberate only upon the cases 
which come before him in the usual way : the 
demand is pressing: clergymen are wanted in 
every parish ; candidates apply ; they are qua- 
lified in the current estimation of the term ; if 
they are refused, not only must their own hopes 
and those of their families be blighted but our 
churches must be shut up and our cures remain 
unsupplied. How then is a bishop, whatever 
may be his desire to ordain no candidates 
but such as evidence *^ a spirit of devotion," to 
avoid tlie painful alternative to which he is 
exposed i 

Jt is remarked by Walton, in his life of Dr. 
Donne, that ^* In the first and most blessed 
times of Christianity, when the clergy were 
looked upon with reverence, and deserved it; 
.when they overcame their opposers by high 
examples of virtue, by a blessed patience and 
-iong'suffering; those, only were then judged 
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worthy the ministry, whose quiet and meek 
spirits did make them look upon that sacred 
calling with an humble adoration and feiEir to 
undertake it ; which indeed requires suCh great 
degrees of humility, and labour, and care, that 
none but such were then thought worthy of 
that celestial dignity. And such only were 
then sought out and solicited to undertake it J* 

This state of things has materially changed, 
and is not very likely to be restored : all there* 
lore that seems left to our bishops at present is to 
check the evil, as far as may lie in their power, by 
superadding to what is merely technical in their 
examination, their serious advice and exhorta- 
tion on the paramount importance of personal 
devotedness to God, and a really heartfelt in- 
terest in the spiritual welfare of mankind. It 
is remarkable how strongly our Otdination Ser- 
vices bear upon this vital subject. It seemed 
little to our pious Reformers that a candidate 
had passed the sort of examination enjoined by 
them in the Canons, and was found upon trial to 
possess orthodox sentiments and a respectable 
degree of professional ability, if he could not 
further reply to those more solemn inquiries 
which they have put into the lips of the ordain- 
ing bishop at the altar; and the general spirit of 
which ought doubtless to pervade the examina- 
tion room no less than the church. The Ordi- 
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nation Services, taking for granted that the can- 
didate is found suitably versed in the studies of 
his intended profession, and duly qualified in 
all minor respects, proceed at once to the state 
of the heart and the affections; leading him to 
serious self-examination relative to his per- 
sonal dedication of himself to God, and his views 
in reference to the sacred and responsible office 
which he is about to undertake. The church 
supposes that these points had been well me* 
ditated upon before; and the answers which it 
demands are not to be the mere suggestions 
of the moment, but the result of much previous 
self-examination and humble prayer. The 
bishop's investigation also is in a great measure 
supposed to be conducted under the same idea; 
and indeed the simple fact of the candidate's 
solemnly applying for holy orders, under cir-* 
cnmstances which imperatively demand a rigo* 
rous self-scrutiny, and at an age which allows 
him aitiple time for serious deliberation, toge* 
ther with the unequivocal avouchment in his 
testimonials to his piety, morality, orthodoxy, 
and general competency, might very reason- 
ably preclude the suspicion that in any such 
case the first element, the fundamental basis, of 
religious qualification was wanting. Yet such 
IS o^ften unhappily the fact. How important, 
therefor^ is it that our venerable prelates^ 
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though they have it not in their power, bow- 
ever they may be disposed, to effect all that 
would be desirable towards counteracting the 
evil, should at least exert themselves, without 
fear or favour, to do what the actual circum- 
stances of the case properly allow. In the pre- 
sent low state of discipline in the church, it 
would be thought by the world a very harsh 
proceeding for a prelate to address a candi** 
date of the class we have been describing, as 
probably one of the early Fathers would have 
addressed him : *' My son, I have examined 
you with care, and find your general attain- 
ments quite sufficient. I have nothing to ob- 
ject to your doctrinal sentiments, and I have 
reason to believe your life correct and moral; 
but, as an overseer in the church of Christ, it 
becomes me to add, that I do not perceive in 
you any evidence of a truly devotional spirit. 
I have no sufficient reason to conclude that 
you have thought so seriously upon the nature 
of your own baptismal obligations as becomes 
a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, or that you 
have duly reflected upon the awful responsibi- 
lity of the office for which you are a candidate; 
an office which demands, in addition to that 
personal piety that is necessary to all, a disin- 
terested zeal for the salvation of mankind, and a 
willingness ' to spend and be spent ' in the service 
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of God. Retire then, my son, for the present; 
devote a sufficient space of time to the devotional 
study of the Scriptures; to an acquaintance 
with your own heart; to humble prayer for 
the guidance and direction of God's Ho]y 
Spirit; and to a vigilant endeavour to become 
meet in point of spiritual as well as mental at- 
tainments for the holy office towards which you 
aspire. Then shall I most gladly admit you to 
the sacred ministry, with a confident hope that 
you will prove an ornament to your prbfessiou 
and a blessing to the church of Christ'* 

The introduction of this imaginary case will 
suggest to the reader more strongly than any 
argument, how necessary it is that there should 
be a great improvement in the discipline of the 
church, especially as respects tl^ preparation 
and training for holy orders; a point which 
we shall have occasion strongly to revert to in 
considering the importance of a specific edu- 
cation for the clergy ; without which a bishop, 
whatever his zeal, his wisdom, or his piety, can 
perform nothing efiectually for preventing the 
evils under which the church at present mourns. 
Yet what can be done ought doubtless to be 
SO; and it seems undeniable that it was always 
intended that the examination of candidates 
for holy orders should have a particular refer- 
ence to what may be called their devotional q\i^^ 
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li6cations. The statutable tests and subscrip* 
ttons are supposed in law, whaterer they may 
do in fact, to ensure orthodoxy and uniformity 
<^ doctrine: the usual testimonials are sup* 
posed to secure morality of character : the 
bishop's examination, as enjoined by the canons 
and statutes, effectually provides for adequate 
learning and knowledge, both classical and 
scriptural; and the responses and stipulations 
in the Ordination Services pre-suppose personal 
piety and religious qualification. Still, as far 
as the lamentabl}'^ lax state of discipline, and 
the circumstances of the times will allow, the 
necessity of the last mentioned qualification, 
being the most important of the whole, and that 
on which all the others must be grounded, 
should be distinctly kept in view throughout 
the whole process of education, attestation, and 
examination. High attainments, either in di- 
vinity or literature, cannot always be expected ; 
and shades of difference on points of doubtful 
disputation, where the opinion of the church 
is not quite clear, may be entertained with 
comparatively trifling inconvenience; but ** a 
spirit of devotion" is absolutely essential to the 
due discharge of the ministerial office; and 
to elicit and maintain such a spirit among his 
clerigy must consequently be the most anxious 
aim of a Christian prelate. 
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vii. By the reform of abuses. 

Our prelates may further promote devotion, 
together with zeal for the influence, honour, 
and stability of the Established Churdh, by the 
reform of abuses. — What number of abuses may 
exist it is not the object of these pages to ascer* 
tain : indeed, the effort of the author throughout 
has been rather to sdggest remedies than to 
specify defects. He most sincerely believes 
that few of the abuses which occur in our 
Establishment are fundamentally interwoven 
in the system ; but they often greatly affect 
the details of discipline and administrar 
tion.; Our ecclesiastical courts^ for instance, re- 
quire a minute investigation; and it would be 
greatly to the honour of the church, if they 
were placed upon a better footing. Visitations 
also, as usually conducted, do not adequately 
answer their intended object in enabling a 
prelate really to know the moral and spiritual 
state of his diocese, with a view to correct 
whatever may be found amiss. 

But two abuses which must be mentioned 
as mournfully tending to check the progress 
of religion, and to bring obloquy upon the 
Established Church, are pluralities and noTi- 
residence. Both of these evils our bishops 
might probably find means to diminish ; 
especially since the Legislature has rescued 
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the clergy from the hands of the common in- 
former, and has placed the enforcement of re- 
sidence almost entirely in the Episcopal Bench. 
Something would be done towards correcting 
the evil, if every bishop would determine to 
make no unnecessary pluralists in the admini- 
stration of his own patronage ; and would also 
endeavour to check the general system, by se- 
curing residence as much as possible; and par- 
ticularly by enforcing the provisions of the 
Curates' Act (now comprised in the Conso- 
lidation Act) in respect to the stipends of 
curates. These provisions, unless upheld with 
more zeal than has been generally displayed 
on the subject, will prove a mere nullity; for 
the demand for titles and curacies is already 
beginning to be so great, that we may expect 
they will soon with difficulty be procured ; and 
therefore, unless the Act is strictly enforced, will 
be gladly accepted at stipends quite inadequate 
to the maintenance of a clergyman. Enforcing 
the Act, it is true, will tend to diminish the 
value of small livings as a speculation; but this 
only or principally affects non-resident plural- 
ists, who certainly ought not to wish that a parish 
should be neglected merely for their pecuniary 
emolument. The Act justly exempted the ex- 
isting race of incumbents from the additional 
burden : and those who have accepted prefer- 
ment since the period of its passing have 
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done 80 knowing on what footing they stand. 
A benefice which is thus rendered of little value 
to a pluralist may still afford a comfortable 
maintenance to a resident incumbent; and to 
secure residence, is an object the attainment 
of which every conscientious prelate must have 
greatly at heart. Two contiguous benefices of 
small value may perhaps, in some cases, be 
united under one incumbent with advantage: 
but the mere circumstance of the smallness of 
many of our benefices is rather an argument 
against pluralities than for them ; for if a be- 
nefice will not maintain an incumbent, how can 
it maintain an incumbent and a curate also ? 

But even if every bishop on the bench should 
determine to overlook no instance of non-re** 
sidence but what is so strictly within the letter 
of legal exemption that he could not in any 
way prevent it ; and if, setting aside the con'- 
sideration of what may be convenient or in- 
convenient to his clergy '^, he should act de- 
cisively on the plan of other pubh*c function- 
aries, who never study the " convenience" of 

* This remark is not intended to apply where the officiat- 
ing ninister resides in the parish or its immediate vicinity, 
even though 9ot in the parsonage house ; beiiause such an 
arrangement may often be more convenient to the incumbent, 
without injuring his flock. It would be both an impolitic and 
a severe measure to restrict the clergy where there is no 
absolute ne>;essity. . 

Z 
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iodiyiduals to the injury of the service, and do 
not scruple when necessary to commaad an 
officer to join his regiment, or his ship, at the 
risk of great inconvenience to the party ; still 
the law, when most strictly construed, would 
furnish so many admitted pleas for non-resi- 
dence, that the evil would not be extirpated. 
To allude but to one instance among many, 
what provision can be more defective than 
that the value in the king's books should still 
continue the criterion by which, this most im- 
portant question is regulated ; when it is noto- 
rious that many livings of five or six hundred 
pounds a year, with a large and increasing 
population, fall under v^lue in that ancient 
register; while others, which are a mere trifle 
in a pecuniary point of view, and contain but 
a very small number of inhabitants, exceed it. 
Till defects of this kind are corrected, plurali- 
ties and non-residence can never be effectually 
restrained; and till they are restrained, the 
cause of religion and the church must corres- 
pondingly suffer. • 

viii. By shewing themselves in all things an ex- 

ample to the Clergy and the Flock. 

To instance but one way more in which 

our bishops may powerfully assist in effecting 

the great objects under discussion, — they may 
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do so by shewing themselves in all things an example 
to their Clergy and the Flock. — Here we need not 
dilate, for the proposition carries with it its own 
evidence. Most of the duties which have been 
mentioned as binding on the laity, as well as 
those which will be specified in the next sec» 
tion as applicable to the clergy, are doubly 
incumbent on those who are the heads and 
guides of all. The importance of the conduct 
and example of/ our ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
both to excite men to devotion and to awaken 
and confirm their attachment to the Established 
Church can scarcely be too highly estimated: *'It 
cannot be denied,'' said Lord Bacon, *^ but that 
the imperfections in the conversation and govern- 
ment of those which have chief place in the 
church, have ever been principal causes and mo- 
tives of schisms and divisions. For whilst thef 
bishops and governors of the church continue 
full of knowledge and good works; whilst they 
feed the flock indeed; whilst they deal with the 
secular states in all liberty and resolution, ac- 
cording to the majesty of their calling, and the 
precious care of souls imposed upon them, so 
long as the church is situated, as it were, upon a 
hillj no man maketh question of it, or seeketh to 
depart from its but when these virtues in the 
fathers and leaders of the church have lost their 
light, and that they wax worldly, lovers of them- 

z 2 
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seWes, and pleasers of men^ then men begin to 
grope for the church as in the dark ; they are 
in doubt whether they be the successors of the 
Apostles or of the Pharisees; yea, howsoever they 
sit in Mpses' chair, yet they cun never speak 
as having authority, because they have lost 
their reputation in the consciences of men, by 
declining their steps from the way which they 
trace out to others ; so that men had need coo-« 
tinually have sounding in their ears this same 
* Go not out ;' so ready are they to depart from 
the church upon every voice," 

The standard by which even men of the 
world estimate the episcopal character, is so 
elevated, that it is impossible for the highest 
virtues to exceed it, while a merely ordinary 
degree of propriety of conduct will fall far 
below it. For the author of these pages ta 
attempt to delineate the perfection of that 
character would be quite presumptuous : he 
therefore leaves the sketch to better hands. He 
cannot, however, but remark, that the present 
times imperatively demand in our prelates the 
intimate combination of the two characteristics 
which separately distinguished Fenelon and Bos- 
suet, of whom it was said, L'unprouve la religion} 
t autre la fait aimer. The latter especially is 
peculiarly necessary in our own country ; be-^ 
cause the general tendency of the preaching 
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and writings of many of our most eminent 
divines is rather to convince than to persuade ; 
so that our clergy are often as defective in 
making a just appeal to the feelings of mankind, 
as some other churches are injudicious in em* 
ploying them to the exclusion of sound argu- 
ment and rational conviction. 

" Vun prbuve la religion ! " And what proof 
can be more convincing to the world than the 
powerful example of a Christian prelate who> 
unseduced by the temptations around him» evi- 
dences his own unshaken belief in the Gospel 
by the piety, the zeal, the lowliness, the self- 
denial of his character; who, stemming the 
worldly torrent to which his station and cir« 
cumstances in life expose him, evidences him- 
self a devoted follower of Jesus Christ ; and who 
shews the actual power of religion in his own 
case, by its enabling him to tread under his 
feet the pomps and vanities and ambition of 
the world ; to " mortify the flesh, with its 
affections and lusts," and to live as one who 
" seeks a better country," and who therefore 
** has his conversation in heaven, from whence 
also he looks for the Saviour the Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

** V autre la fait aimer P^ And how can the af- 
fections of men be attracted to the side of religion 
more effectually than by the mild^ theftniiable,the 
Cbristiad deportment of a prekitoii4wrcombinM 
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in himself the various virtues which St. Paul has 
enumerated as appropriate to the office, in bis 
apostolic advice to the hishops of Ephesns and 
Crete. The churchy lacerated by conflictions 
both within and without its pale, needs a healing 
hand : it asks for measures calculated to unite 
the hearts of its members, than which nothing 
wo}ild more efficaciously tend to produce a scrip- 
tural conformity in their opinions. The arts of 
popular blandishment would be unworthy of a 
Christian prelate; but the powerful eloquence, 
the winning amenities of a holy, a charitable, a 
disinterested life, and the constant exhibition of 
those blessed ^' fruits of the Spirit," which the 
Apostle so affectingly describes, are a master* 
key to every heart, and have often proved effica- 
cious where argument and authority had been 
tried in vain. 

If the author were required to concentrate 
in one portrait those traits which appear pecu- 
liarly desirable in an Anglican prelate for the pur- 
pose of promoting religion and endearing our 
Episcopal Church to the hearts of the people, 
he would present the following picture sketched 
by the hand of the exemplary Bishop Burnet, in 
tracing the likeness of his devout friend Archbi- 
shop Leighton. " I have now laid together,** says 
he, '* with great simplicity what has been the 
chief subject of my thoughts for above thirty 
years. I was forced to them by a bishop that 
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had the greatest elevation of sou), the largest 
compass, of knowledge, the most mortified and 
most heavenly disposition that I ever saw in 
mortal ; that had the greatest parts as well as 
virtues, with the perfectest humility that I ever 
saw in man, and had a sublime strain of preach- 
ing, with so grave a gesture, and such a ma- 
jesty of thought, of language, and pronuncia- 
tion, that I never saw a wandering eye where 
he preached, and have seen whole assemblies 
often melt in tears before him ; and of whom I 
can say with great truth, that in a free and 
frequent conversation with him for above two 
and twenty years, I never knew him speak an 
idle word, that had not a direct tendency 
to edification; and I never once saw him in 
any other temper but that which I wished to 
be in the last minutes of my life. For that 
pattern which I saw in him, and for that con<^ 
versation which I had with him, I know how- 
much I have to answer to God.; and though 
my reflecting on that which I knevi: in him 
gives me just cause of being .deeply humbled 
in myself, and before God, yet I feel no niore 
sensible pleasure in any thing than in going 
over in my thoughts all that I observed iii 
him." 

Nor, blessed be God, is- the present age des^ 
titute of episcopal names wbibb may be ^ac^ 
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by the side of this truly Christian portrait ; and 
the author makes no scruple of avowing, 
that in many of the preceding features he has 
sketched from the life, and animated the torpor 
of his sluggish conceptions, by a transcript from 
existing virtues. 



SECTION IIL 

THB MBAN8 WHICH THB CLBR6Y POSSESS FOR EX- 
CITING AND MAINTAINING A SPIRIT OF DBTO- 
' TION AMONG THB MBMBBRS OF THB CHURCH, 
TOGBTHBR WITH ZBAL FOR HBR INPLUBNCB9 
HONOURj AND STABILITY. 

In commencing the important inquiry, by what 
paeans the clergy may promote religion and 
maintain the bulwarks of the church, we might 
almost be disposed to give the question la nega- 
tive form, and to ask in what way they may 
not. For so important is the ministeral office, 
that on its due discharge depends, in a far 
greater degree than on any other human 
agency, the spiritual welfare of mankind. To 
enumerate the various modes in which the clergy 
may contribute to the great objects under con- 
sideration, would be little less than to transcribe 
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all that has ever been written on the nature and 
duties of the pastoral office. It would therefore 
be impracticable on the present occasion to take 
a very large, and much less an adequate, view 
of this extensive subject. Mucfi may indeed be 
considered as already anticipated; for whatever 
means have been mentioned as lying within the 
reach of other classes of society, may almost all 
be made use of with still more ample energy by 
the clergy. Omitting, therefore, all that is of a 
more general nature, we shall point out only a 
few of the means which specifically apply to the 
members of the sacred order. The foregoing 
suggestions, of course, need not be repeated^ 
but may be at once transferred to the clergy ; 
especially those which relate to the duties of 
persons of influence in society : for who have 
greater influence than the reverend instructors 
of the people ? or on whom, consequently, is 
it more incumbent, even on this ground, were 
there no other, to exert themselves in every 
possible way for the salvation of mankind ? 

Among the means which the clergy possess 
for promoting true religion, and the influence, 
honour, and stability of the Established Church, 
the following may be especially mentioned-** 
namely, 

i. By proficiency in the studies of their pro- 
fession. 



ii. By the soundness of their doctrines. 

iii. By the piety and spiritiuility of their lives. 

iy. By cultivating the amiable graces of the 
Christian character. 

v. By their general zeal» charity, and know- 
ledge. 

vi. By the preaching of the word of God. 

vii. By the administration of the sacraments, 
and attention to the rites, services, and disci- 
pline of the church. 

. viii. By a conscientious discharge of inci- 
dental duties. And lastly, 

ix. By unanimity among themselves. 



ALMIGHTY GOD, our Heavenly Father, who 
hast purchased to thyself an universal churchy by 
the precious blood of thy dear Son^ mercifulbf look 
upon the same; and so guide and govern the minds 
qf thy servants, the Bisliops and Pastors of thy 
Jlpck, that they may lay hands suddenfy on no man, 
but faithfully and wisely make choice of fit persons 
to serve in the sacred ministry of thy church. And 
to those which shall be ordained to any holy func^ 
tion, give thy grace and heavenly benediction, that, 
both by their life and doctrine, they may setjbrth 
thy glory, and set forward the salvation of all 
men : through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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u By their proficiency in the studies of their pro^ 

Jession. : 

The importance of the clergy being well versed 
in the studies appropriate to their profession, 
is too obvious to require proof: indeed it has 
never been denied^ except by a very few super- 
stitious or ignorant enthusiasts, who have un- 
dervalued attainments which, from not possess* 
ing, they did not know how to appreciate. It 
was ti:uly remarked by Bishop Bull, that '^ the 
first requisite to the office of a teacher is a very 
large knowledge; for the pries fs lips should 
keep knowledge^ and the people should seek the 
law at his mouth; for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of Hosts. (Mai. ii. 7.) * Jesus saith . unto 
them. Have ye understood all these things? 
They say unto him, Yea, Lord. Then said he 
unto them. Therefore every scribe which is in* 
structed unto the kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a man which is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out- of his treasure things n6w 
and old.' " 

The late Bishop Horsley, in giving a similar 
opinion, has entered somewhat more fully into 
the grounds on which it rests, and has alluded, 
to several of the specific studies and attainments 
which are required for the suitable discharge 
of the sacred office. ^ In all ages," remarks his 
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lordship, ** if the objections of infidels are to be 
confuted ; if the scruples of believers themselves 
are to be satisfied ; if Moses and the Prophets 
are to be brought to bear witness to Jesus of 
Nazareth ; if the calumnies of the blaspheming 
Jews are to be repelled, and their misinterpre- 
tations of their own books confuted ; if we are 
to be * ready/ that is, if we are to be qualified 
and prepared, ^ to give an answer to every man 
tbat asketh us a reason of the hope that is in 
us*— a penetration in abstruse questions— -a 
quickness in philosophical discussion — -a critical 
kbowledge of the ancient languages — a familiar 
acquaintance with the Jewish history, and with 
all parts of the sacred writings — a sound judg* 
ment, a faithful menoory, and a prompt elo- 
cution—are talents, without which the work of 
an evangelist will be but ill performed. When 
they are not infused by inspiration, they must 
be acquired by diligence in study and fervency 
m prayer,** 

In this casual enumeration, there are in- 
cluded some things which many persons would 
consider requisite rather to the high polish than 
to the every-day usefulness of the clerical cha- 
I'ader ; while some other qualifications are 
omitted which are of great and indispensable 
value both intrinsically and professionally. Bilit 
the most humble list of clerical studies, if at 
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all adequate to the duties of the profession, will 
include attainments which young men even of 
good education are not in the usual habit of 
acquiring. Both our school and college edu- 
cation, as already observed, are essentially de- 
fective in qualifying students for the sacred 
ministry. This serious complaint is not a new 
one : it has long been a theme of lamentation 
to every pious and enlightened friend of reli- 
gion and the church. The devout author of 
the ** Festivals and Fasts/' in his life of Bishop 
Bull, thus expresses himself on this important 
subject: — ^^ And upon this occasion I cannot 
help wishing, from the hearty affection and 
good will I bear to the welfare of religion in 
general, and to the prosperity of the Church 
of England in particular, that as we have noble 
foundations for the encouragement of all sorts 
of learning, and especially for divinity, in our 
two famous universities, which are the wonder 
of the world for the number of their colleges,' 
their stately structures, and liberal endowments ; 
so we had also some of these foundations, entirely 
set apart for the forming of such as are can- 
didates for holy orders ; where they might be 
fully instructed in all that knowledge which 
that holy institution requires, and in all those 
duties which are peculiarly incumbent upon a 
parochial priest; — where lectures might -be 
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daily read, which in a certain coiine of time 
should include a perfect scheme of divinity; 
i¥here all particular cases of conscience might be 
clearly stated, and such general rules laid down 
as might be able to assist them in giving satis- 
fisu^tion to all those that repair to them for ad- 
vice in difficult matters ;— -where they might 
receive right notions of all those spiritual rights 
which are appropriated to the priesthood, and 
which are not in the power of the greatest 
/lecular person either to convey or abolish ; and 
yet are of such great importance, that some of 
them are not only necessary to the well-being, 
but to the V'Cry being of the church;— *w here 
they might be taught to perform all the public 
offices of religion with a becoming gravity and 
devotion, and with all that advantage of elo- 
cution which is aptest to secure attention and 
beget devout affections in the congregation ; — 
where they might particularly be directed 
how to receive clerical confessions, how to 
make their application to persons in times of 
sickness, and have such a method formed to 
guide their addresses of that nature, that they 
might never be at a loss when they are called 
upon to assist sick and dying persons ; — where 
Uiey might be instructed in the art of preach* 
ing; whereby I mean not only the best method 
in composing their sermons, but all those decent 
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gestures and that graceful deportment, the in- 
fluence whereof all hearers can easier feel than 
express ;-^and where they might have such judi- 
cious rules given them for prosecuting their 
theological studies as would be of great use to 
them in their future conduct ; — but above all, 
where they might be formed by constant prac- 
tice, and by the example of their superiors, to 
piety and devotion, to humility and charity, to 
mortification and self-denial, to contentedness 
and submission to the will of God in all con- 
ditions of human life; and more especially 
excited to great zeal in promoting the sal- 
vation of souls, which is the true spring of all 
that industry and application which is required 
in the clerical function." 

Such were the opinions of the pious Nelson 
on this great question. Some of the benefits 
likely to arise from a specific education for the 
sacred ministry, the same author particularizes 
as follows : — *^ It would be a mighty satisfaction 
to the governors of the church to ordain persons 
who had passed some time in such seminaries 
with the approbation of their superiors. It 
would be no small comfort to the candidates 
themselves, to be so qualified by the purity of 
their intentions, and by their personal endow- 
ments, as to find themselves able to answer 
with a good conscience that important demand 
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ID the ordination^ Whether they trust they are 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
them that office and ministration. And it would 
certainly be a great blessipg to the nation to 
have such labourers sent into the vineyard of the 
Lord, as had been wrought up by particular ap- 
plication and study to that purpose. That maD 
knoweth but little of the dignity and importance 
of the priesthood, that can content himself with 
ordinary attainments for the discharge of so great 
and so sacred a trust ;' and yet he will 6nd hipi- 
self very much deceived, if he dependeth upon 
the greatest perfection of human knowledge, 
without constant and fervent prayer" to God 
for his grace to enable him to make a right use 
of it. This is necessary to sanctify his learn- 
ing, though it be of never so prodigious a size ; 
by keeping him within the bounds of humility, 
and by rendering him serviceable to those who 
are committed to his charge/' — The author has 
gladly availed himself of these remarks, because 
they strongly press some most important points 
to which a specific education for holy orders 
should be directed. Something has indeed been 
done of late years at Oxford by the institution 
of a theological examination as part of the re- 
gular probation for a degree; and it is a well- 
ascertained fact, that a far more diligent pur- 
suit of divinity studies than was formerly fi- 
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sible, has resiilted from this well-devised plan. 
Still, howevier, a fat more specific provision is 
required to meet the exigences of the case; for 
though the present mode of examination ^t 
Oxford is well calculated to render a general 
knowledge of divinity current throughout the 
Universityj by compelling every undergraduate 
to pay Isome attention to the subject, it affords 
no peculiar or superadded excitement to the 
candidate for holy orders; nor to any class 
does it necessarily furnish any new facilities 
for acquiring the knowledge which it demands, 
and which must therefore be collected by each 
individual in the mode that happens to occur to 
himself, or to be suggested by others, as most 
suitable for the attainment of his object. 

The fault however, strictly speakings is not 
in the general plan of the studies of our univer- 
sities; especially as their members are not ne- 
cessarily intended for the sacred profession, and 
the larger part of them never in fact enter it. 
The legitimate object of these great national 
institutions is obviously to lay a deep and solid 
foundation of elementary science and litera- 
ture, with the addition of whatever is thought 
necessary to the education of a private Chris- 
tian ; and this object they attain by a regular 
course of initial studies, and a public provi- 
sion, by means of daily prayers, frequent preach- 

2 A 
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ing, and the admiaist ration of the holy Gom- 
munion^ for the ordinary purposes of devotion 
and religious instruction. But here lies the 
great deficiency, that while the probationer for 
secular professions repairs from the universities 
to other institutions for that specific .informa- 
tion which an ordinary plan of study cannot 
furnish, and is thus enabled to erect a solid 
knowledge of his peculiar profession upon the 
large and liberal basis of his academical ac- 
quirements, the young divine finds his first de- 
gree at college an accredited passport to holy 
orders, and thus too often steps at once from 
the schools to his parish without any, or with 
very little, intervening preparation. 

On this point we have yet to learn from al- 
most every other church and profession. The 
law provides its inns of court, where terms are 
kept, and legal studies are pursued, by the in- 
tended practitioner. In the medical profession 
hospitals are to be frequented and lectures at- 
tended, and perhaps a northern or continental 
university to be resorted to, after the usual 
course of English academical education. In 
Scotland, no less a term than four years is 
assigned to the clerical aspirant after the usual 
scholastic course, for the exclusive study of 
his intended profession, and for practising its 
initiatory duties. 
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The case, however, is not hopeless ; and though 
the author of these pages would be among the 
last to wish to see wanton innovations upon 
modes of study which have been found of great 
practical utility, he still thinks that much might 
be done to remedy the want of specific education 
for the sacred profession. It has indeed been 
frequently urged in the universities, especially 
at Cambridge, that a greater share of encou- 
ragement to theology would too much interfere 
with the peculiar studies of the place. But 
there is at least one day in seven which every 
Christian, however busily engaged, is bound to 
devote to sacred pursuits; and even that limited 
portion of time, if diligently employed under a 
wise and enlightened system during the period 
of academical life, might furnish much useful- 
preparatory knowledge of divinity; and this 
without entrenching upon the public worship 
of God, or the private duties of devotion, whicb 
constitute the appropriate employments of the 
day, and ought never to give way to mere scho- 
lastic studies, whether in theology or ordinary 
literature. In addition to this, and at no greater 
expense of time to the student than an hour 
or two twice a week during term, every well 
qualified tutor, by means of Greek-Testament 
lectures, may in the course of two or three 
years make his pupils reasonably well ac- 
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time and attention, might have become a re- 
spectable proficient in his theological studies. 

The author feels himself incompetent to judge 
how far our prelates have it in their power, 
either individually or collectively, to supply 
these defects in clerical education. When a 
young man applies for holy orders, the time 
is past in which the foundation- ought to have 
been laid ; and though the expected nature of 
his examination, where a bishop is known to 
require respectable attainments in divinity, may 
urge him to previous diligence, yet the want 
of a regular plan of study, and of a competent 
guide,^ must greatly impede his progress. The 
Apostolic Bishop Wilson attempted to supply 
this deficiency by a scheme which involved far 
greater personal sacrifices than can be reason- 
ably looked for in general cases ; and which 
threw upon the Bishop a variety of offices not 
strictly within his province. His plan may, 
however, be profitably consulted, not only as 
evidencing the extraordinary piety, hospitality, 
and disinterestedness of that eminent prelate, 
but as furnishing an outline of the sort of 
probationary and preparatory process which 
is so much required in the Anglican Church, 
" No wonder," says one of his biographers (Mr, 
Stowell), " that his clergy should have felt such 
an attachment to his person, and have retaiqed 
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s»cfa a veneration for his memory. Their obli^ 
gatioDS to him were numerous and powerful. 
From the time they first disclosed their inten*^ 
tion of devoting themselves to the service of the 
sanctuary, he formed a connexion with thedd 
somewhat similar to that which subsisted be^ 
tween £14 and Samuel. He watched over theil* 
conduct^ he guided their studies, and directed 
their pursuits. For a year before their entrance 
on the holy ministry, he took them to reside in 
his family, that they might be continually 
under his inspection, and have the benefit of 
his daily instructions. This invaluable privilege- 
tended to form the young candidates to genuine 
piety and extensive usefulness. They had the 
advantage of a pious and enlightened instruc- 
tor to assist them in the hourly prosecution of 
their studies, to elucidate what was obscure, 
to expound what was difficulty and to enforce 
what was important. He took particular pains 
to bring the young students to an accurate and 
distinct knowledge of the Greek Testament 
They every day read a portion of it to him, 
and heard his remarks and observations on : 
the passage read. He recommended to their 
perusal the best writers in divinity, conversed 
with them on the subject of personal religion, 
and, both by precept and example, laboured 
earnestly to render them ^ able ministers of the 
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J^ew Testament.' AH their rea4ing^ and sta- 
dies vjrere directed to this iipportant end. His 
great desire was to form them after the model 
of primitive Christianity ; to lead them to ^ read, 
^arkj l^arn, and inwardly digest the holy 
Scriptures ;' to influence them to bve and live 
the Gospel, and to follow the steps of the Pro- 
pjietsy Apostles, Confessors, and Martyrs ; and, 
above all> to have ^ the same mind in them 
^bich was : also in Christ Jesus.' A better 
^fhool of divinity these candidates for the sacred 
office could scarcely have attended. The scrip- 
tural lessons which they were daily learning 
from their boolcs, they hourly beheld exempli- 
£^ed in the life of their revered instructor. ^Tbe 
work of faith, the labour of Iqve, and the pa- 
tience of hope,' were continually before their 
ey^s. Every hour presented a comment on 
some lesson of Christianity, or an illustration 
of san]|e Christian grace and virtue. The con- 
versation, the insitructipn, the prayers, and the 
example of this apostolical prelate, were ad- 
mirably calculated to form zealous and. useful 
p.^stQrs. The students under his care enjoyed 
peculiar advantages of a literary, moral, and 
religious nature. They were trained in the 
best of studies, and instructed in the most im- 
portant of sci.^nce^;. Whilst their minds were 
stored with scriptural knowledge, their manners 
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were fashioned, and. their characters formed, 
after a living example of real excellence. Spe-* 
culative and practical theology were here in- 
separably connected. Every lesson was cal- 
culated to impress the heart and influence the 
life. *The * Ars bene vivendi' claimed a de- 
cided superiority at Bishop's Court; and the 
* praemium sapientiae ' was the highest and 
noblest prize which the candidate received. 
Without the formality of college-lectures, the 
Bishop was daily communicating the substance 
of such lectures in a more attractive manner 
and a more engaging style* His table-talk 
was often as instructive as the professor's dis^ 
sertation, and his general conversation convey- 
ed valuable lessons of piety." 

The author has quoted this passage as furnish- 
ing a suitable illustration of the kind of prepara- 
tory process which is wanted for the younger 
clergy in addition to the usual routine of acade- 
mical study. Controversial and dogmatic theo- 
logy are quite insufficient to answer the de- 
niands of the Christian ministry: there is the 
greatest need, therefore, that the probationer for 
lK>ly orders should be initiated in such studies 
as may conduce, by the blessing of God, to the 
formation of a truly devotional spirit. But to 
this subject we may have occasion to refer 
under a subsequent head : we shall therefore 
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conclude our remarks for the present with two 
suggestions to those religiously-disposed students 
at our universities who are anxious to become 
well-qualified ministers of Jesus Christ, and who 
therefore lament the want of better opportu- 
nities for attaining a suitable preliminary ac- 
quaintance with the studies of their intended 
profession. 

The first observation is, to take especial 
care, in their anxiety for the acquirement 
of divinity, not to neglect or undervalue the 
appointed academical pursuits of the place. 
Some young men have done this with a pro- 
fessed view to devote their minds more de- 
cidedly to scriptural studies; but the experi- 
ment has not succeeded. In most such cases, 
literary oscitancy, a distaste for mental exercise, 
and an aversion to salutary restraint, have been 
secretly among the real causes of the change; 
and the event has therefore been, that such per- 
sons have addicted themselves — if not, as often 
happens, to complete indolence — at least to de- 
sultory and ill-digested reading, and have con- 
sequently succeeded as little in divinity as in 
classical or mathematical attainments. A stu- 
dent ought to consider, that though the course 
of reading at our universities is not strictly 
theological, it is admirably calculated to ex- 
pand the intellect, to foster mental disci pline» 
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and to lay a firm foundation for future acquisi- 
tions. The want of such a course of pre{)ara« 
tory study is a serious disadvantage to a divine 
throughout life ; and many an exemplary and 
pious clergyman has looked back with the 
deepest regret to the neglected opportunities 
of his academical years. A young man who is 
anxious, from religious motives, to devote him- 
self to the duties of the Christian ministry, and 
who justly views every thing as subordinate to 
this great object, may not perhaps sufficiently 
appreciate the force of these arguments. He 
may think that he shall most glorify God and 
benefit the church by reading nothing but divi- 
nity ; but, if he will listen to the advice of his 
most pious seniors in the church and in the 
university, he will find, probably without a 
single exception, that 1:hose who are best qua- 
lified to judge on the subject view it quite dif- 
ferently from himself, and lament deeply to see 
a young man frittering away the golden hours 
of academical life in desultory reading, even of 
a theological kind, when he ought to be dili- 
gently following the pursuits of his college, and 
acquiring that preparatory information and 
those mental habits which would have been a 
blessing to himself and to his parish throughout 
the whole of his life. He should remember 
that it by no means follows, because a specific 
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education for the clergy is highly desirable^ 
that it is therefore either laudable or judicious 
to neglect pursuits which are not only enjoined 
upon him by his friends and instructors, but are 
of such intrinsic importance, in numerous points 
of yiew, that, even were our universities to be 
converted into exclusive schools for theology 
and devotion, they would not, and could not, 
be dispensed with, but would still continue to 
form the substratum of all other acquisitions. 

The second suggestion offered to students 
under such circumstances as have been men- 
tioned, is to take especial care that the neces* 
sary degree of abstinence from the mere scho- 
lastic studies of theology, which must result from 
B proper attention to the appointed course of 
academical literature, is not made a pretext for 
the neglect of personal religion. Devotion 
and technical divinity are two very different 
things ; and the former is quite as capable of 
being neglected by a theological, as by a classical 
or mathematical, student. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, not to mistake the improve- 
ment of the intellect for the culture of the heart. 
Under this impression, the author has already 
mentioned the great importance of consecrating 
the Sunday to devotional pursuits; not merely 
to the science but to the practice of Chris- 
tianity. Were this endeavour more zealously 
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kept in ?iew by many of those who complain 
of the secularizing effect of academical studies^ 
they Would find, by the blessing of God, that they 
could attend to the allotted duties of their edu- 
cation during the week, and yet retain through- 
out that devotional frame which is of so much 
importance to them, both as private Christians 
and as candidates for the sacred ministry. Many 
students satisfy their consciences with remitting 
their ordinary pursuits on the Sunday, and de* 
dicating its hours to others, which, from their 
connexion with theology, appear sufficiently 
plausible, but which in fact have no necessary 
tendency to increase personal devotion. A 
student, for example, may be preparing himself 
for his theological questions in the schools in 
quite as secular a spirit as for any other part 
of his examination. It is necessary, therefore^ 
to be watchful against this species of self-decep^ 
tion, and to endeavour throughout all the stu- 
dies, as well as in the devotional exercises of the 
£(acred day, to fix the mind on heavenly objects, 
with an earnest and definite view " to grow ill' 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ." 

The preceding remarks apply to the period of 
academical education, during which it is readily 
allowed that candidates for the sacred ofiSee 
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cannot effect mach beyond laying a general 
foundation for their future theological studies, 
and attending to that sacred culture of the heart 
which is necessary to give them a right ten- 
dency. But much may be done by a clergy- 
man in future life to supply the acknowledged 
defect which exists in clerical education ; and 
to keep this great object stedfastly in view^ is 
of the very highest importance ; for it is im- 
possible to press upon the clergy too strongly 
the duty of endeavouring to become well versed 
in the appropriate studies of their profession. It 
is not intended to be asserted, that it is absolutely 
necessary for the general purposes of the sacred 
function, that every clergyman should be deeply 
read in critical literature, even on biblical sub- 
jects. Many have not leisure, and some have 
not capacity, for great literary attainments ; but 
the most busy clergyman must have some dlsi^o- 
seable or available moments; and these, if regu- 
larly and diligently employed in sacred pursuits, 
would in the course of a few years render any 
ordinary scholar a respectable proficient in divi- 
nity and its cognate studies. And not only will 
a clergyman be amply repaid for his labours,, 
by the usefulness of the knowledge thus ac- 
quired for the discharge of his professional du- 
ties; but he will in time find a pleasure in the 
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employment itself, far superior to any arising 
from those uncongenial pursuits in which some 
clergymen see fit to indulge. 

It is the unhappiness of many divines, that 
their necessary and their voluntary studies have 
little or no connexion. They read divinity and 
compose sermons professionally, but they turn 
to other pursuits for intellectual recreation. 
This habit tends to render, what might other- 
wise be a constant pleasure, a constant toil ; and 
it will inevitably prevent the clerical student 
making suitable attainments in his proper call- 
ing; for life is far too short for any individual 
to acquire all that is to be learned on every 
subject, and both duty and professional respect- 
ability demand that a clergyman should be at 
least competently literate in all that concerns 
his own immediate function. To this every 
other mental pursuit must be sacrificed. 

The author feels inclined both to sum up, 
and to corroborate, the foregoing remarks with 
a passage of some length from the writings of 
one of whom many a distinguished churchman 
has exclaimed, 

Quoniam talis sit, utinam noster esset. 

" I would not, my young friends," remarks 
Dr. Doddridge, •' be so severe and cruel as to de- 
sire you should be confined from that high and 
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elegant entertainment which a person of ge- 
nius and taste will find in the masterly writings 
of the ancient orators, historians, and poets; or 
in those polite and elegant pieces which our 
own and other modern languages may afford; 
from which the wise man and the Christian will 
learn many things of solid use, as well as matters 
of n^ost delightful amusement. Neither would 
I pretend to forbid some mathematical and 
philosophical researches, into which you are 
initiated in your academical course, and with 
which you will do well to retain and improve 
your acquaintance in the progress of life, both 
to strengthen your rational faculties by that 
strenuous exercise, and to improve your know- 
ledge of the works of God, which will appear 
great, wonderful, and delightful, in proportion 
to the degree of sagacity and diligence with 
which they may be searched out. But it is one 
thing to taste of these poignant luscious fruits, 
and another to feed and live upon them; one 
thing to make the most noble and substantial 
parts of them our entertainment and refresh- 
ment, and quite another to make their cir- 
cumstantial curiosities the chief business of our 
study, and the favourite subjects of our most at- 
tentive inquiry. That true greatness and ele- 
vation of mind which the Gospel is so admir- 
ably calculated to produce, would* teach us a 
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much siibliiner science : And if for the sake of 
these little things j we neglect to prat/ Jar those whom 
God hath committed to our care, to inquire into 
their religious state, to pursue them with suitable 
applications and addresses, the time will come 
when we shall assuredly own that we dearly pur- 
chased the most refined pleasures they could pos- 
sibly give us ;- not to say how much greater and 
nobler pleasures we even now resign, while our 
duty is neglected. Oh, my brethren, let us 
consider how fast we are, as it were, posting 
through this dying life which God has assigned 
us, in which we are to manage concerns of in- 
finite moment; how fast we are passing on to 
the immediate presence of our Lord, to give up 
our account to him! You must judge for 
yourselves; but permit me to say, that for my 
own part, / would not for ten thousand worlds 
he that man, who, zvhen God shall ask him at 
last how he has employed most of his time, while 
he continued a minister of his church, and had 
the care of souls, should be obliged to reply, 
* Lord, I have restored many corrupted pas- 
sages in the ancient classics, and illustrated 
many which were before obscure; I have cleared 
up many intricacies in chronology or geogra- 
phy; I have solved many perplexed cases in 
algebra ; / have refined on astronomical calcu- 
lations, a fid left behind mff many sheets on 
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these curious and difficult subjects^ where the] fi- 
gures and characters are ranged with the greatest 
exactness and truth; and these are the etnpUy- 
menls in which my life has been worn cut, while 
preparations J or the pulpit^ or ministrations in 
it^ did not demand mine immediate attendance.^ 
Oj sirs, as for the waters iviiich are drawn from 
these spriog8» how sweetly soever they may taste 
to a curious mind that thirsts for them, or to an 
ambitious miod which thirsts for the applause 
they sometimes procure, I fear there is often 
reason to ' pour them out before the Lord/ 
with rivers of penitential tears, as the blood 
of souls which have been forgotten, while these 
trifles have been remembered and pursued */' 

ii. By the soundness of their doctrines. 
But important as is professional knowledge 
in the clergy, it must never be forgotten that 
sound doctrine is more important still. A cler- 
gyman who is but moderately skilled in the 
studies of his profession may, by the blessing of 
God, '^ save himself and those that hear him," 
provided his doctrined be pure, and he give 
diligence to the discharge of his duties ; but 
where the code of doctrine upon which all 
his ministrations are built is essentially wrong, 

* Dr. Doddridge*s Sennon on Neglectisg the Souls of Mea. 
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the rery foundation of all piety and usefulness 
is subverted. 

It would ill become the writer of these pag^ 
to attempt to lay down a definite standard of 
all the minute particulars of correct doctrine; 
or to specify the exact point where funda- 
mental and secondary topics appear to meet. 
He can only recommend^ on this subject^ to 
others^ what he would earnestly desire to prac- 
tise himself; namely, to ^' search the Scriptures" 
with an unbiassed *aim to discover truths and 
with constant prayer to Him who is the en- 
lightener of the ignorant; employing at the 
same time every subordinate assistance, and es- 
pecially that afforded by the truly valuable for- 
mularies of our own church. The two greatest 
obstacles in the way of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of Scripture-doctrine, next to the 
natural ignorance and indifference of the hu- 
man heart, are the love of system and the spirit 
of party. It is almost impossible for any per- 
son in the present day wholly to avoid these 
two sources of misconception ; and we are all 
too apt to read the Scriptures themselves in 
such a way as to make them rather minister to, 
than Correct, our prejudices. It is perhaps the 
wisest advice which can be given to a young 
student in divinity, to avoid irrevocably identi- 
fying himself with mere paitizans on any side; 
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especially till he has had time and opportunity 
for taking a large and scriptural survey of the 
Gospel^ and for weighing the writings of our 
most eminent divines; especially those of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries* who flou- 
rished nearest the period of the Reformation, 
and best knew the principles on which our 
church was founded. 

But not to. anticipate those observations on 
doctrine which may occur more at length in 
the remarks which will be made on preaching* 
the author will only say under the present 
head, that he believes the more forcibly and 
explicitly the clergy insist upon the great 
subjects of the Fall of man and the Atonement 
effected by Jesus Christ, including, of course, 
all that is connected with these fundamental 
topics ; — as, for example, the personality and 
Divinity of the Son of God and the Holy Spirit; 
the doctrine of original and actual sin ; the 
insufficiency of man to merit heaven by his 
own works; justification exclusively by faith; 
the need and nature of the Divine influences; 
the importance of the Christian sacraments; 
the necessity of conversion to God,— its cha- 
racter, its evidences, its results ; with all the 
social, moral, and spiritual duties which become 
the Christian, and which are to be grounded 
upon evangelical principles-— on love to God, 
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and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; — the more 
scriptural will be their preaching, the greater 
will be the benefit to the souls of men, the 
better will the interests of Christian holiness 
be consulted, and the more conformable will 
be their doctrines with those of the Established 
Church. 

iii. By the piety and spirituality cf their lives. 
But in vain will the clergy prove themselves 
orthodox in their creed, and learned in the 
studies of their profession, if to these intellec- 
tual, they do not also add spiritual and devotional^ 
attainments. It is not enough that a member of 
the sacred order is free from the grosser vices, 
or that he practise the popular virtues ; he must 
be *' a man of God,'' a humble disciple in the 
school of his Redeemer ; he must be ^^ crucified 
with Christ," and appear upon earth as though 
he were an inhabitant of heaven, which he had 
only quitted for a season in order to teach his, 
fellow-mortals the way thither. 

" The life of a pious clergyman," as the 
exemplary Hooker was accustomed to remark, 
^' is visible rhetoric ; and is so convincing,! that 
the most godless, men, though they will not 
deny themselves the enjoyment of present 
lusts, yet secretly wish themselves like those of 
strictest lives." It is true that Christianity 
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might still be true though all its disciples were 
inconsistent, and all its professed ministers 
vain and worldly ; but it is the usual habit of 
mankind to identify an ofiice with the agent, 
and thus to take their measures of religion 
chiefly from the lives of those who profess to 
advocate its cause. On this subject the fol* 
lowing pointed remarks from the close of Bi- 
shop Burnet's preface to his ^^ Vindication of 
the Ordinations of the Church of England," 
deserve to be seriously weighed by all who 
value the interests of religion or the Esta- 
blished Church. <^ if we study to adorn our 
profession and walk worthy of our holy calling , 
we need not fear our cause, nor all the endea*- 
vours of those that study to defame us. With*^ 
out this, the most laboured apologies will not 
signify much to support our credit; for the 
world is more affected with lively instances and 
great examples, than with the most learned 
composures. Every man's understanding is 
wrought on by the one ; the other only pre- 
vail on considering and judicious persons. And 
any charge that is put in against the pastori^ or 
orders of a church will be but little regarded 
when those that bear ofiice in it, chiefly in the 
highest degrees, are burning and shining lights t 
few will then stumble or be shaken with any 
thing that can be said to eclipse their bright* 
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ness. 'Tis for the most part want of merit in 
churchmen that recommends any argamentis^ 
that are levelled at their persons or functions to 
the world. And though malice and spite ferment 
with the more rage the worthier the per:3ons are 
against whom they work, yet all attempts must 
needs be not only unsucqessful, but . fall back 
with shame onr the authors, when all the world, 
sees the injustice of them." — ^The truth of these 
remarks is too obvious to need illustration ; and 
oh that airwho profess to have at heart the cause 
of religion or the welfare of the Church of Eng- 
land would endeavour to act up to the inference 
which results from them ! 

But though the world at large are thus 
quick-sighted in discerning gross defects of 
conduct, and in making use of them in the 
case of the clergy for the disparagement of re* 
ligion they' are by no means acquainted with 
the scriptural standard of what a minister of 
Christ ought to be ; and hence the views which 
are ordinarily entertained relative to the duties 
of the clerical character are far more calculated 
to debase than to elevate the ideas of a young 
divine who takes his estimate of the office from 
the opinions current in society. A modern 
writer on " Professional Education * " enume- 
rates economy, the Ipve of retirement, plain- 

* Tiie kte Mr. Edgifworfh. 
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ness in preaching, avoiding country squires^ 
visiting the poor, attention to their children, a 
slight acquaintance with surgery, a aioderate 
love of books, with tolerance of spirit, and 
an abstinence from politics, as among the 
qualities to be principally desired in a coun- 
try clergyman. This sort of outline seems^ 
in the general estimation, to constitute the 
*' great sublime" of clerical excellence. 
By a " respectable clergyman" is currently 
understood one who is regular in his morals, 
decorous in his manners, loyal in his politics, 
and who possesses a competent share of learn- 
ing for the ordinary duties of his station. But 
excellent as are these and other qualities, with- 
out which the clerical character would cer- 
tainly be incomplete, there are still higher 
virtues which, though unknown to the thought- 
less part of the world, are yet essefitial to him 
who is emphatically denominated, ^' an am- 
bassador for Christ," and a " steward of the 
mysteries of God." A spirit of devotion, which 
does not enter into the above enumeration, 
ought in fact to be the most marked and pro- 
minent feature of a clergyman's character. 
Whether, to use the language of the primitive 
Herbert, it be " the parson praying," or ** the 
parson preaching," " the parson in his house," 
or *' in his church," or ^* in his circuit," whe- 
ther " arguing '* or ** comforting," whether " in 
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mirth" or *^ in contempt/' he must still be 
•^ spiritually-minded :" " the life which he lives 
in the flesh he miist live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved him and gave himself for 
him." 

• It would be quite superfluous to remark, that 
a clergyman, if he would promote either the 
extension of devotion or the honour of the 
church, must abstain from all doubtful em- 
ployments and unprofessional recreations. The 
very heathens demanded sacrifices like these 
from those who ministered at their idolatrous 
altars. The apostate Julian, as cited by the 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, thus describes what should be the 
character of Pagan priests :— " Their humility 
should be shewn in the plainness of their 
domestic garb. When they are summoned to 
officiate before the altar, they should not, dur- 
ing the appointed number of days, depart from 
the precincts of the temple ; nor should a single 
day elapse without the prayers and the sacrifice 
which they are obliged to offer for the prosperity 
of the state and of individuals. The exercise 
of their sacred function requires an immacu- 
late purity both of body and mind; and even 
when they are dismissed from the temple to 
the occupations of private life, it is incumbent 
.on them to excel in decency and virtue the 
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rest of their fellow -citizens The priest of the 
gods' should never be seen in theatres or ta- 
verns: his conversation shoold be chaste, his 
diet temperate, and his friends of honourable 
reputation : his studies should be suited to the 
aanetity of his profession; licentious tales, or 
eomedies, or satires, must be banished from his 
library, which ought solely to consist of histo- 
rioal and philosophical writings,----of history 
which is founded in truth, and of philosophy 
which is connected with religion. The impious 
opinions of the Epicureans and Sceptics deserve 
his abhorrence and contempt; but he should 
diligently study the systems of Pythagoras, of 
Plato, and of the Stoics, which unanimously 
teach, that there are gods, that the world is 
governed by their providence, that their good- 
ness is the source of every temporal blessing 
and that they have prepared for the human soul 
a future state of rewards or punishments." 

But to the Christian minister it ought to be 
no *^ sacrifice," or at least a voluntary and 
delightful one, to abstain from those vain or 
vidious pursuits which are followed with such 
avidity by the great body of mankind. Where 
the soul is intensely devoted to God, and the 
thoughts are engrossed with the concerns of 
eterurity, to live in some measure above the 
vanities of the world will be a necessary con* 
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sequence. The affections, the conversational 
intercourse! and the whole deportment of a man 
thus divinely influenced, will indicate a renovated 
and spiritual state of mind ; that '* transforma- 
tion," of which the sacred writers so often speak, 
and which they so forcibly contrast, not merely 
with gross vice, but with a general spirit of 
worldly conformity. And if private Christians are 
thus to live ^ a life of faith ;" to be ** crucifying 
the flesh with its affections and lusts ;'' to be cul-* 
tivating a hallowed communion with the '^ God 
and Father of our spirits,'^ and to be growing in 
all the holy and self-denying graces of the Chris- 
tian character; how much more powerful is 
the argument when applied to the ministers 
of Christ, whose duty and privilege it is to be 
in a peculiar manner ^^ ensamples to the flock ?'* 
** Spiritual mindedness** is a sacred virtue 
little known to the mass of those who ^^ profess 
and call themselves Christians ;" but it is one 
for the absence of which nothing can cornpeo-- 
sate, especially in a minister <^ religion. Learn«^ 
ing, benevolence, and the largest catalogue of 
other virtues cannot form a character such asr 
that of St. Paul, for example, without a deep in- 
fusion of this alKpervading element. Secnlarity 
is the bane of a Christian church ; and where it 
exists it will " eat as doth a canker.** We have 
much to fear from it in our own communion r 
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it is therefore of the highest momeqt that a{I 
who value our truly primitive and apostolic 
form of doctrine and church governmentj and 
especially the clergy, who are the guides and 
examples of others, should evidence, by the 
elevated piety of their lives, that the sobriety 
which characterises our Established Chyrch, is 
not by any means adverse to the most fervent 
spirit of devotion ; and that while, it powerfully 
tends to extinguish the mere meteor of a false 
and ostentatious profession, it is equally effica- 
cious for the nourishment of genuine piety, and 
for cherishing the ripest and the richest fruits 
of a holy and devout life. 

In thus adverting to the necessity of deep and 
fervent devotion for maintaining and increas- 
ing the honour, stability, and influence of the 
Established Church, the author has but echoed 
the sentiments of many of our most eminent 
divines. The following monitory remarks from 
the pen of Bishop Horsley will strengthen the 
preceding observations, and will shew how 
closely that distinguished prelate was accus- 
tomed to connect the interests of the National 
Church with a spirit far surpassing what he de- 
nominates '^ a frigid decency of character" in 
her functionaries. ** The promise of perpetual 
stability," observes the Bishop, " is to the church 
catholic : it affords no security to any particu- 
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lar church, if her faith or her works should not 
be found perfect before God. The time shall 
never be, when a true church of God shall not 
be somewhere subsisting on the earth ; but any 
individual church, if she shall fall from her first 
lovcf, may sink in ruins. Of this, history fur- 
nishes but too abundant proof in the examples 
of churches, once illustrious, planted by the 
Apostles, watered with the blood of the first 
saints and martyrs, which are now no more. 
Where are now the seven churches of Asia, 
whose praise is in the Apocalypse? Where 
are those boasted seals of Paul's apostleship, the 
churches of Corinth and Philippi ? Where are 
the churches of Jerusalem and Alexandria?" — 
•* Let us not defraud ourselves of the benefit of 
the dreadful example, by the miserable subter- 
fuge of a rash judgment upon others, and an in- 
vidious comparison of their deservings with our 
own. Let us not place a vain confidence in the 
purer worship, the better discipline, and the 
sounder faith which for two centuries and a 
half we have enjoyed. These things are not 
our merits : they are God's gifts ; and the se- 
curity we may derive from them will depend 
on the use we make of them. Let us not abatCj 
let us rather add to, our zeal for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in distant parts ; but let us 
not forget, that we have duties nearer home. 
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Let us of the ministry give heed to ourielTes 
and to our flocks ; let us giro an anxious and 
diligent heed to their spiritual concerns. Ld 
us allf but let the younger clergy mare espedaVy^ 
beware haw they became secularized in the general 
east and fashion of their lives. Let them not think 
it enough to maintain a certain frigid decency of 
character^ abstaining from the gross scandal of 
t^ien riot and criminal dissipation^ hut giving no 
farther attention to their spiritual duties than mm/ 
be consistent with the pursuits and pleasures of the 
tmridJ' " The time may come, sooner than 
we think, when it shall be said, Where is ttow 
the Church of England ? Let us betimes take 
warning. 'As many as I love, I rebuke and chas- 
ten/ said our Lord to the church of Laodioea, 
whose worst crime it was, that she was neither 
hot nor cold : ' Be zealous, therefore, and re- 
pent' " 

iv. By cultivating the amiable graces of the 

Christian character. 

An iBnglish nobleman more celebrated for 
wit than religion, passing a few days with the 
proverbially amiable Archbishop Fenelon, was 
so greatly delighted with the conversation and 
deportment of that venerable man, that he ob* 
served at parting, *' If I stay here any longer, 
I shall become a Christian in spite of myself." 
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We *iay extract from this anecdote the oseful 
morali that few things conduce more to the in* 
crease of religion generally^ or to the stability 
of any particular church, than the cultivation 
of the amiable graces of the Christian charac* 
ter on the part of the clergy. We have been 
considering the necessity of professional know* 
ledge, sound doctrine, and spirituality of mind ; 
but knowledge may be cold, and piety be made 
to wear a severe and repellent aspect; and tliey 
will thus lose much of their practical effect in 
exciting men either to love or to respect reli- 
gion. But a kind and condescending deport- 
ment, the result not of mere natural suavity or 
artificial polish, but of the habitual presence of 
Christian principles in the mind, and of their 
balmy influence upon the heart, will, by the 
blessing of God, attract to religion many who 
would be repelled by that gloomy and forbid- 
ding exterior which does not really belong to 
her, but in which she is sometimes disguised by 
her professed votaries. 

A highly valued writer, whose numerous pub- 
lications have done more to promote *^ a spirit 
of devotion'' than those of perhaps any other 
person now living— certainly of any other /^ 
male anthor-^has often remarked to the writer 
of these pages that her first advice to her younger 
friends, on commencing a religious course of life, 
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esp^ially under the unfavoarable circamstance 
of misconception or opposition on the part of 
persons less disposed to serious reflection^ is to 
cherish an amiable and a cheerful temper. Men, 
at before remarked, take their measures of Chris- 
tianity from its effects upon its professed disci- 
ples: and nothing tends more to discourage an 
incipient desire, especially in young persons, to 
cnltiTate a devotional spirit, than imagining an 
alliance — for certainly there is no necessary or 
scriptural connexion-— between the qualifications 
which fit men for another world, and the crabbed 
tempers which often render them a nuisance in 
this. The genuine Christian, in proportion as 
he lives under the influence of his sacred profes- 
sion, must be far removed from every unamiable 
aod misanthropical affection. Drinking deep- 
ly at the fountain of Divine beneficence, and 
rejoicing in the loVe and favour of God, his 
very countenance should pourtray the holy 
serenity of his mind. He should evidence that 
though he does not " love the world or the 
things of the world," he has far brighter enjoy- 
ments and more satisfactory objects of regard. 
While therefore he reposes upon his Saviour as 
his " sacrifice for sin," he will also view him as 
his "ensample of godly life;" and, copying 
after such a model, will learn to be meek and 
lowly, gentle and unassuming. His conduct. 



so far at least as it is Consistent with his prin** 
ojples^ will not be marked by pride or selfishness, 
by indifference or worldly policy, but will 
afford satisfactory evidence to all who come 
within the familiar range of his influence, that 
^' the peace of God which passeth all under-* 
standing/' reigns within his mind; that faith 
and hope shed their heavenly consolations 
around his path, and that they lead with them 
in choral symphony th» kindred graces of love 
and joy. 

V. By their general zeal, charity ^ and knowledge. 

xThese three virtues are essential in a clergy- 
man; and without possessing some portion of 
each he cannot expect to be the instrument of 
promoting, in any considerable measure, the in* 
fluence of religion, or of the church to which 
he belongs. The union of them, in connexion 
with the other Christian graces already men* 
tioned, constitutes much of the perfection . of 
the clerical character. 

. 1. In reference to the vast importance of zeal 
in the clergy, the author cannot but call to 
mind the painful statement of Bishop Burnet, 
in what he calls his last testimony, or dying 
speech, at the close of the History of his own 
Times. " Above all things," remarks that 
conscientious prelate, "raise within yourselves 
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a se«l f<>r doing goo4« aiv) ior gaifiiqg sq^ 
lodged I bav? la^leated, d^riog my wh^le lifei^ 
t^ I WW SQ little trqe aeal ^looiig pur cl^rgy^ 
X b^ye ^en much zeal among the clergy of%\^ 
Church of Home, though it is both ^ll-4ire!ptc4 
and ilUcQSbducted. [ have see^ mpch zeal like"* 
Yis^ throughout foreigq churches. Thie Pw* 
sinters h^ve a great deal of zeaji among^ 4eQi : 
bujt I must own that the maii^ body of oar clergy 
bw always appea,red dull and Ufelesf; to 0^^} fj^ 
instead of animating one another, they se^. 
rather to lay one another to sleep. Without 
a visible alteration in this, you will fall under 
Bjfi awful contempt, and lose both the credit and 
ff^its of your ministry/' 

The author unfeignedly believes that since 
the time of Bishop Burnet a considerable io^- 
provement in zeal, particularly wijdiin th? 
last few years, has taken place in the English 
clergy, and that it is still iqcreasing in every 
department of the church. We must npt, how* 
ever, disguise to ourselves that there is a natural 
tendency to quiescence in everyestablished body; 
and that, while man remains what he has ever 
been, it will not be the usual habit of any. order 
of society to advance in self-denying exertion 
much beyond the limits of statutable . require- 
ment. But the office of a clergyman ought 
to be considered not as limited by mere sta- 
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tiitable requirement, but as a fonctioil of large 
and liberal confidence ; a function not satisfied 
with the performance of certain rigidly specified 
duties, bot demanding a general sacrifice and 
self-dedication for the spiritual welfare of man- 
kind. A dergjmaa'ff own conscience can alone 
be the judge of his obligations. The case is dif- 
ferent with most other professions, in tn^ricb^ 
certain duties being performed^ the stipulated 
remuneration is conferred, and the responsibility 
ceases. In these, therefore, zeal is of com<^ 
paratively little consequence; for where it is 
deficient, sdf«inlerest will supply its place» But 
a clergyman, without a measure of disinterested 
zeal, can be of very little service in his profession. 
He would neither promote religion nor prove 
an ornament to the church by a mere heartless 
performance of certain prescribed duties, in 
the discharge of which, instead of ad&pting m 
his motto Labor ipse voluptas, his chief study 
should be how to make as little sacrifice either 
of time or exertion as a sense of public decency 
would allow. On the contrary, a minister of 
Christ must be prepared for much voluntary, 
self-denying, and perhaps calumniated effort : 
he must evidence a zeal measured not by pecu« 
niary considerations, or the hopes of worldly 
estimation, but by the standard of Scripture, 
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the dictates of conscience, and the cooinaaod? 
of God. 

a. Such a zeal will naturally lead to active 
benevolent exertions. — And here, if the writer 
were attempting a treatise on the pastoral dutiesy 
instead of merely specifying in a carsory mariner 
a few of the modes in which the clergy may 
^tend the empire of religion and the church, he 
might enumerate a variety of useful services to 
which such a disposition would lead. He might 
particularly mention the importance of a cler- 
gyman's regularly visiting where possible*— and 
that not in a desultory but in a pastoral man- 
ner — the families within the limits of his charge, 
and interesting himself in their wel&re, both 
temporal' and spiritual. The superintendence 
of the education of the poor by means ofNa-- 
tional Schools likewise demands no small share 
of this disinterested energy in the clergy, and 
will well repay every sacrifice of time and at- 
tention *. This charitable and enlightened zeal 

* . The present Bishop of Chester, la his Primary Charge, 
strongly urges upon his clergy the importance of themselves 
taking an active part in the religious education of the poor 
in places where a regular school is not or ciinnot be esta- 
blished ; and he fortifies his advice by his own amiable and 
benevolent example. *' If, however/' remarks his lordship, 
" which I trust will not often be the case, the means of the 
parishioners be altogether inadequate to the €stablisbmeni 
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will not disdain the smallest services: it will 
not be above reforming a vestry meetings or 
superintending a useful parish regulation, or 
correcting an unchristian or injurious custom. 
In particular, it will excite a clergyman to watch 
over the zeal of others, with a view to regulate 
it for the general benefit. And in this, in fact, 
resides much of the actual power and influence 
of the clergy in promoting religion and church 
principles. It is comparatively little which, in 

of auQh a sphool, yet still the same great eod^ the religious 
instnietion of the infant poor, may be greatly promoted by 
the indiyidual exertions and labours of the officiating mi- 
nkter. He may collect together the children of the parish, 
before the time of Divine service ; he may familiarly instruct 
them in our excellent catechism ; he may display to them 
the goodness of the Father in the creation of man, the mercy 
of his Son in the redemption of the world — ^and all this in a 
mamier which children will be more likely to understand, 
and less likely to forget^ than when it is expounded to them 
more formally and argumentatively from the pulpit. They 
should afterwards accompany him to the house of God ; 
and thus, !^ the Divine blessing, an impression will be made 
on the infant mind, which may bec^ne indelible. There is 
no clergyman, however confined his income, who is pre- 
cluded from the adoption of such a plan. It requires little 
time, and no expense. The advantages, however, believe 
me,pwill be most abondant. / hatfe tried and wi(ne$sed 
tkem 9Uf9clf. In my two place$ of parochial residence I 
experienced the blessed result of this mode of instruction, 
and it is therefore with the greater confidence that 1 recom- 
mend it to yoQ. I know no means by which a clergyman 
can. accomplish a greater good.'' . 
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an extensive parish at least, a minister can 
achieve by his own personal exertions ; but as 
the instigator, director, and moderator of others, 
his means of utility are widely extended and 
indefinitely multiplied. In the present day 
there is a large portion of religious zeal afloat 
in the community ; which, to a clergyman who 
has the mental and moral ability to gain a jost 
ascendency in his parish, is of inestimable 
ralne. It is the raw material of which he is 
to make use for a variety of benevolent pur- 
poses. If he cannot, or will not^ acquire this 
influence, and employ it to mould the charitable 
elSbrts of his parish, it is probable that the ^eal 
which is found among individuals under bis 
pastoral charge> and which might have been 
rendered a great public blessing, will either 
entirely evaporate, or will diffuse itself in chan- 
nels which he might by no means approve. It is 
always wretched policy, to say nothing of higher 
considerations, for a clergyman to thwart, where 
he should only reglilate, the well-meant ardour 
of his parishioners. With regard, in particu- 
lar, to religious charitable societies, even where 
some remote incidental evils may be supposed to 
attach to their otherwise useful operation, far 
greater danger may eventually result to the 
church if the clergy are thought to hang behind 
the general march of the community in bene- 
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vbleat exertions, and to clog the wheels ab^ 
oppose the progress of popular charitable in- 
stitutions, inistead of assisting and sharing in the 
^common effort. These remarks^ the author 
^n truly assert^ are nbt intended to allude 
pointedly to any particular institution which 
may have been the occasion, of controversy, 
but to take a general range amongst all the 
projects of Christian benevolence. In almost 
every extensive parish, there are active and well- 
disposed individuals^ attached both to the doc-^ 
trines and the discipline of the church, who wait 
only for the sigtial of their recognized spiritual 
dtinector to put in exeiiution any plans of religi- 
ous utility which he may prove to be worthy of 
ibeif .patronage. Let a clergyman place hims- 
self at; the head of such men, and make them 
fais iustrumeritis and coadjutors. Let him nol 
wait to be solicited ; but let it be his effort /# 
think for his pari^^ and to acquire that legiti- 
mate poWer over their minds which results, nol 
fiiotn high^'SOttilding assertions Of official autho^ 
fityi but from th^ sittperior wisdom of his coun- 
Mln kud the pre-eminence of bis benevolent zeal 
'^tk addition, df coutise) to true piety and pro- 
fessional resptetability of character. If a cler- 
gyman will tiot move in any project of utility 
till he is goaded on by opposition; if, for ex-^ 
4Bifcample, he will not, where it is practicable. 
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add a second service in the charch till the 
Methodists have driven him into the measure 
by establishing a third service in their meeting, 
or institute a National School till the ground 
is pre-occupied by a Lancastrian one, he must 
lose much, both personally and professipnally, 
in the eyes of his parishioners. His decisions 
"irill be imputed to indolence, indifference^ party- 
spirit, or pride; and even where he may' not 
be destitute of conscientious reasons for bis 
conduct, his arguments will probably be mis- 
understood, and his opposition to the benevo<> 
lent schemes of his more zealous neighbours 
imputed to sinister motives. All this, where 
necessafy — and it often may be necessary— a 
clergyman must be content to bear; for be 
would neither consult the interests of Chris- 
tianity, nor those of his own church, by coon*- 
4enancing measures which be cannot conscien- 
tiousfy approve. But even in such casesy let 
his motives, as far as possible, be free fron) 
suspicion. If he cannot in conscience mp^ 
port any particular proj^ect, l|et him evid^nc^ 
that it i^ not fdr want of zeal or. disinterested 
benevolence, by > employing himself diligently 
to effect the same laudable end in other ways^ 
and by such a uniform tenor of conduct as may 
divest his neutrality or opposition, where he 
thinks it right to be neutral or opposed^ of all 
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semblance of selfishness, party'Spirit, or in- 
difference to the spiritual welfare of his flock. 
And indeed, even in cases where a clergyman 
might have preferred some other measure to 
that which the zeal of his parishioners seems 
.inclined to adopt, it may sometimes be the part 
of Christian wisdom and meekness, rather than 
cause a fatal spirit of disunion, to take the 
project into his own hands, with a view, while 
he secures its intended benefits, to avert or 
mitigate its prognosticated evils. 

The important place which the offices of 
Christian charity hold among the duties of the 
clergy has been strongly insisted upon by most 
writers on the pastoral charge. "The parson," 
says Herbert, *' is full of charity : it is his pre^ 

dominant element ..When he risetb in the 

:inorning he bethinketh himself what good deeds 
hecaci do that day, and presently doth them; 
'CbUDtitig that day lost wherein he hath mot 
'exek*cised his charity.'' This charity in a 
jninister <^ Christ will of course interest itself 
jAote iibmediaitely and chiefly for the i/^tn*- 
iudl \^elht>re and eternal interests of his flock*; 
but, not restricted to these, it will rattge widely 
over tevery other province of Christian benevb- 
lebCe. Much may be d6ne by a zealous and 
active clergyman even for the civil and phy- 
sical welfiE^re of; a parish. It is true (Hat .his 
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office is strictly spiritual^ and that he is not io 
allow his mind to become secularized^ . or to 
undertake employments which would sully the 
bright polish of his sacred character^ br dittif- 
nish his religious influence. And in this res- 
pect, both the clergy and their paribhione)rs» 
whatever some of the latter may thinks are 
greatly indebted to the fixed profision which is 
made by the laws of the country for the maia^ 
tenance of the Christian priesthood, and which 
exempts the clergy from the distractions tod 
temptations that arise frota mereenary em^oy- 
ments, and enables them if they aresodispteed'^ 
and so disponed they ought always to bt^^^^o 
devote themselves wholly to the publte wdfiyre. 
But benevolent euriionsi even those xthi^h are 
not altogether of a religious kind^ are often so 
congenial to religion^ and hav« such a p^^Wiferttetl 
tendency to conciliate the mind^ Of metf, and 
to make way for a yet higher specieil of b^nefiti 
that even deducting their immediate effects* 
which of themselves must be sufficient to warm 
the heart of every minister who has imbibed the 
beneficent spirit of his Divine Master, ibey 
would still deservd the earnest attention of the 
clergy^ as tending to the honour of religion, and 
opening favourable channels for its spiritual in>* 
flttence upon mankind. 
3. In this connexion it is r^quisit^ td mention 
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the importance of the spiritual guides of the 
people being well informed on all useful sub* 
jects,— We have already considered the duty 
of a clergyman's amassing an adequate stock 
of strictly professional knowledge ; but he will 
not be in the best capacity for promoting the 
welfare of his parish, unless he add to this as 
respectable a portion of varied information 
as be can acquire without neglecting higher 
duties. It was not without reason that that 
unrivalled delineator <tf clerical accomplish-^ 
ments, the venerable Herbert, insisted s6 
mntki upon *^ the parson's knowledge/' ^< the 
parson's accessary knowledges," and ** the par- 
son's completeness." We may smile indeed at 
some of the particulars in his quaint enumera^ 
tion ; but who but must acknowledge the truth 
of his general position, that a clergyman should 
be ^^ fiiU of all knowledge ;" and feel the force of 
the argument on which he grounds it, that ^ It is 
an ill mason that refuseth any stone ; and there 
is no knowledge but in a skilful hand is service<^ 
able, either positively as it is, or else to illus- 
trate some other knowledge ?" We must never 
bowever forget, what the same author takes eare 
so emphatically to add, that *' the chief and top 
of the parson's knowledge consists in the Book 
of books, the storehouse and magazine of life 
and comfort, the holy Scriptures. There he 
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sucks and lives." It is greatly to be feared thai 
some clergymen, even men of undoubted piety, in 
their ardour for general knowledge^ too muck 
neglect the fountain head of sacred science^ 
thus injuring their own devotional character 
and impeding their ministerial usefulness. In 
urging therefore the importance of subsidiary 
attainments in the clergy/ it is of the highest 
moment to keep this point ever in mind ; for 
though no species of knowledge can be consi- 
dered useless which may benefit either the 
bodies or the souls of men, yet the = spiritual 
demands of the sacred office are far too great 
and urgent to be.satisfied with only a secondary 
or subordinate degree, of attention'. The'de« 
termination, therefore, of St. Paul *' to know 
nothing among men but Jesus Christ and bim 
crucified/' should be as much thestandard of cle- 
rical studies as of clerical doctrines that so even 
the attainment of useful knowledge may not 
entrench upon the higher and more specific 
duties of the sacred profession. 

The author has dwelt the rather on these 
considerations, because he believes that the 
best human hope for the stability of an establishr 
ed church, especially in times like the present^ is 
for the nation at large to feel that the clergy 
are a real public blessing, and that their ser* 
vices, cannot be dispensed with, without manir 
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fest injury to the country. For any hierarchy 
to stand firmly, it must be enthroned in the 
affections and identified with the wants of the 
people. All other arguments will be unavail-' 
ing, if this be absent ; for men in general judge 
by facts, and not by syllogisms. If their pastors 
are found active, enlightened, and benevolent, 
they will usually be content, even under what 
theoretically appears a very imperfect system: 
if the contrary, not the wisest and most scrip-' 
tural will escape animadversion and ultimate 
disruption. It is strongly remarked, on this 
subject, by a modern French author, that " the 
lights of knowledge and learning were intro- 
duced into Europe by the clergy. While this 
body assisted the progress of civilization, it pre- 
served its wealth: when it permitted itself to 
be surpassed by the spirit of the age, its pos- 
sessions and authority were lost. In this way 
the affairs of th^ world proceed. When insti- 
tutions are favourable to the wants of society, 
they are revered ; — when they become less use- 
ful, they lose their importance. There is no 
necessity for declaiming : we may leave these 
matters to the ingratitude which is so natural 
to the people, to their inconstancy, and to time. 
All these are but too dexterous to break those 
instruments of which the public has served it- 
self with advantage *." 

* Histoire des Croisades^ par Michaud, torn. i. p. 190. 
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Such Ml the view which mere men of the woikb 
take of this subject ; and though the CbristiaD» 
believing in the providence of God exerted for 
the preservation of his church, of whidi we trosi 
our National Establishment is a branchy wbidd 
find it necessary to add some essential qualifi- 
cations to such remarks as those in the above 
extract^ and would particularly distingaidi be* 
tween the un worthiness of an agent,, and the in- 
trinsic value and imperishable natore of the 
system which he disgraces^ *' by placing his 
hand upon the ark of its magnificent and aw&il 
cause ; " still it is very certain that Christianity 
assumes to ordinary and unphilosofihical ob- 
servers a mixed aspect, in which the faults of its. 
disciples are often among the most promfnenC 
features. We have already seen Bishop Horsley's 
ominous prognostication with reference to this 
subject, to which many similar passages might 
be added from the writings of other eminent 
divines. The following, from Bishop Burnet's 
dying testimony, which was not to be opened 
till after his dissolution, is solemnly afiecting in 
itself, and is so appropriate to the general argu- 
ment that, long as it is, the author is not 
willing to omit it. 

" The clergy," remarks the Bishop, " are the 
dispensers of the word and sacraments -, and the 
more faithful and diligent we are in this, the 
world will pay so much the more respect, and 
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si;iI)missH>ll to us. Aidd our aiaintainmg arga- 

mit^t^ ficir mor^ power than we have wtU be of 

na eS^, wle$a ibe world aee& that we make a 

gCKMl 119(6 of the authority which is already in 

our hi^ndi^ It. is with the clergy as with princes* 

tbf^ only w^y tp keep their prerogative from 

hei^ UDsea^y to their subjects, and from being 

dis|mte4» is, to maMige it wholly for their good 

and i^vantage : then all will be for it whea 

they find it. is fioir them^ This will prevail 

inore cifectaally than, all the argumenjts of 

lawyer^ with all the precedents of former 

tio^es^ Tberefi^e let the clergy live and labour 

wdU, and they will feel as «»uch authority will 

follo^w ^he9i as: they wiU kaow how to manage 

well They will nev^r he. secured or recovered 

from cpotempt^ but by living and labouring as 

tb^y ought tO; do. When I say ^ live better/ I 

meaus not only to live without scandal, but ta 

lead exemplary lives; to be eminent in hnmi* 

lity, meekness, sobriety, contempt of the worli^ 

and unfeigned love of the brethren; abstracted 

from the vain conversation of the world, retired 

and at home, joining prayer and meditation 

with fasting ; without which the latter may do 

well with relation to the body, but will signify 

little with relation to the mind. If, to such a 

course of life^ cler^men would add a little 

more labour*— not only performing public offices 
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and preaching to the edification of the people, 
but watching over and instructing them^ ex^ 
hortingy reproving, and comforting theoi as oc- 
casion is given, from house to house» making 
their holy calling the business of their whole 
life — they would soon find their own minds 
grow to be in a better temper, and their people 
would shew more esteem and regard for them, 
and a blessing from God would attend upon 
their labours. I say it with great regret^ I have 
observed the clergy in all the places through 
which I have travelled, Papists, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Dissenters; but of them all our 
clergy is much the most remiss in their labours 
fn private, and the least severe in their lives. 
Do not think I say this to expose you^ or to 
defame this church : those censures have passed 
on me for my freedom during my life, God 
knows how unjustly; my designs being all to 
awaken the clergy, and by that means to pre- 
serve the church; for which He who knows all 
things knows how much and how long I have 
been mourning in secret, and fasting and pray- 
ing before him. And let me say this freely to 
you, now that 1 am out of the reach of envy or 
censure, Unless a better spirit possess the clergy, 
arguments, and, what is more, laws arid autho- 
rity, will not prove strong enough to preserve 
the church. O my brethren^ — for I speak as if 
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I were among you-*-think what manner of per^ 
sons you ought to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness, that so you may shine as lights 
in the world. Think of the account you must 
give of these immortal souls committed to your 
care, which were redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, who has sent you in his name to per- 
suade them to be reconciled to God, and at 
last to present them to him faultless with ex- 
ceeding joy. He sees and observes your la- 
bours, and will recompense them gloriously in 
V that great day." 

vi. By the preaching of the Word of God. 
It was most truly remarked in the preamble 
to the Act of Uniformity, that " in no wise are 
the mercy, favour, tind blessing of Almighty 
God so readily and plentifully poured upon a 
realm as by common prayers, due using of the 
sacraments, and often preaching of the Gospel." 
The comparative value of these several instru- 
ments of religious benefit we shall not attempt 
to discuss, remembering the wise advice of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor: " Let no preacher 
compare one ordinance with another, as prayer 
with preaching, to the disparagement of either, 
but use both in their proper seasons and ac-^ 
cording to appointed order." It is, however, to 

fiD 
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the importance of the last that we are at present 
to turn our attention. 

** To have been a constant preacher^" says 
the biogrE4)her of Archbishop Usher» *^ he took 
in his elder years more comfort by the remem- 
brance of, than in all his other labours and writ- 
ings." Such was the estimate of that venerable 
minister of Christ, respecting this highly im- 
portant means of religious edification. . But 
here arises amost momentous question ; namely, 
What is the particular mode of preaching most 
fitted to effect the great ends of the Christian 
ministry ? To this it is obvious to reply, Th^t 
which gives the most correct and forcible view 
of every topic of faith and duty, in the relative 
proportions which they occupy in the Scrip* 
tures. *^ If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God." Some of the leading points 
have been already cursorily mentioned. 

We might farther discover the correct stan- 
dard with regard to preaching, by remarking 
the most usual deviations from it. Some per- 
sons, for example, preach the doctrines, or what 
they conceive to be the doctrines, of the Gospel, 
without duly enforcing their practical tendency, 
or pointing out their necessary fruits in the 
hearts and lives of the faithful ; while others 
inculcate moral observances without sufficiently 
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connecting them with the peculiar and essen*^ 
tiahtopics of the Christian revelation. DisrproF- 
portion of statement is a fault too common; 
among men of all parties : and this might 
natorally be expected^ — ^for it is a far more 
common tendency of the human mind to take 
a strong view of a few favourite points, than 
to form a well-balanced and consistent estimate 
of the whole of revealed truth. But the negtect 
of due proportion in explicating the doctrines 
and indnlcating the precepts of the Gospel,: 
even where there is no positive mis-state-* 
ment, will often produce in practice the effect : 
of a radically unsound system. Some clergy** 
nlen, for want of attention to this point, have 
unconsciously fostered among their auditors a 
spirit of Pelagianism on the one hand, or of 
Antinomianism on the other; and this perhaps 
without being themselves actually addicted to 
either of these unscripturaIextremes,-^of which 
it would be difficult to say whether of the two: 
is the itiost hostile to devotion and the most 
opposed to the spirit of our Established Chtrch; 
in whose instructions, doctrine and duty, priw 
ciple and practice, Divine grace and human 
obligatioti,«e si^ripturally conjoined. These two* 
hydras itewt be strenuously and ^^tia/fy^ opposed 
by all who value true religion^ arid opposed, notf 
only in their final consequences, but in theii^ 

2 D 2 
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Terygerm and elements— opposed not so mucb 
by occasionally zealous attacks, as by a con- 
stant watchfulness against their introduction— 
opposed, as the Scriptures .oppose them, by 
pre-occupying their place with better inmates, 
and exhibiting the Gospel in its native purity, 
as a dispensation of infinite mercy and of sane-, 
tifying grace. 

With regard to such preaching as has a ten- 
dency to Antinomianism^ no words can be too 
strong to express the ill effects which it is cal- 
culated to produce. For such a system dissolves 
the bonds of moral obligation ; represent as 
almost unnecessary every Christian rite, and 
sacrament ; paralyzes the heart ; chills the af- 
fections; renders its possessor proud, selfish, 
contentious, and dogmatical; and too often 
leads to the utmost ^* wretchlessness of unclean 
living." The Antinomian creed is both absurd 
and unscriptural; and the spirit which it gene* 
rates is usually in accordance with itself. It 
is forcibly described by a Dissenting Minister, 
the eloquent Robert Hall, as ^* the thick-skioned 
monster of the ooze and the mire, which no 
weapon can pierce, no discipline can tame." 
" It is qualified," he adds, " for mischief by 
the very properties which might seem to render 
it merely an object of contempt,— its vulgarity 
of conception-r— its paucity of ideas — its . deter- 
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mined hostility to taste, science, and letters. 
It includes within a compass which every heart 
can contain, and every tongue can utter, a 
system which cancels every moral tie, consigns 
the whole human race to the extremes of pre- 
sumption or despair, erects religion on the 
ruins of morality, and imparts to the dregs 
of stupidity all the powers of the most active 
poison." 

Against such a system, as it appears in its 
full development^ it might seem scarcely ne- 
cessary to insist upon the necessity of being 
on our guard ; because, when thus exhibited, it 
presents an aspect calculated to repel every 
Christian mind at the first glance^ But it may 
be more important to urge the duty of watch- 
ing against its distant approaches; for which 
purpose, it is essential that pulpit instruction 
should embrace ^^ the whole counsel of God." 
There are some few religiously disposed per- 
sons, who have a sort of undefined prejudice 
against the very term ^^ practical preaching ;^ 
as though it meant something opposed to the 
exhibition of the free mercy of God, and the 
full, perfect, and sufficient atonement of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. The origin of this preju* 
dice in such persons may be generally traced 
to a dread of the unscriptural use frequently 
made of 3criptural precepts, and the consequent 
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connexion so often supposed to exist between 
good works and haman merit. In others it 
seems to originate in that secret aversf on wbioh 
most persons are too apt to feel to a cautioqs 
self-scrutiny, and an habitual admeasnrement 
of their actions by the elevated standard of the 
Gospel. Thiere are professed Christians who 
have no objection to religion, so' long 9s it ig 
confined to articles of faith and points of eonr 
troversy ; but who will not endure to be told, 
though on the authority of an Apostle, that 
^^as the body without the spirit is dead, so 
[their] faith without works is dead also^^^^^^and 
who will not listen to a discourse, which thougt^ 
grounded, themselves being Judges, upon scrip- 
tural principles and motives, proceeds to explain 
and enforce the preceptive parts of the Gospel, 
to define their limits, and to press home their 
observance. 

Now if a clergyman should suffer himself to 
consult the taste of persons of this description, 
or of those who arrive at nearly the same cop- 
elusions by any other process, (for there are 
several other current arguments against ^^ prac- 
tical preaching,"*) far from promoting a spirit 
of true devotion, he would contravene the whole 
tenor of Scripture, and insensibly lead himself 
and his auditors to the very brink of the Anti- 
nomjan heresy. In connexion with this re^ 
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mark, the author would earnestly recommend 
tile dying testimony of the indefatigable mis- 
sionary Brainerd, whose example is selected as^ 
one which ought peculiarly to weigh with 
those who may stand in need of the present 
monition. ^^ He was much occupied^" says 
one of his biographers, ^^ in speaking of the 
nature of true religion of heart and practice, 
as distinguished from its various counterfeits; 
expressing his great concern that the latter did 
so much prevail in many places. He often 
manifested his great abhorrence of all such 
doctrines and principles in religion, as in any 
ways savoured of, and had any, though but 
a remote, tendency to, Antinomianism ; of all 
such notions as seemed to diminish the ne<- 
cessity of holiness of life, or to abate men's 
regard to the commands of God, and a strict, 
diligent, and universal practice of virtue, under 
a pretence of depreciating our works, and mag- 
nifying God's free grace. He spoke often with 
much detestation of such discoveries and joys as 
have nothing of the nature of sanctification in 
them, and do not tend to strictness, tenderness^ 
and diligence in religion, and meekness and bene- 
volence towards mankind; and he also declared, 
that he looked on such pretended humility as 
worthy of no regard that was nojk manifested by 
morality of conduct and conversation." 
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Nor IS the Pelagian system less injurious to 
a spirit of devotion, or less at variance with 
the tenets of the Established Church, than the 
Antinoniian ; and it has this fatal recommenda- 
tion above the other, that it is far more plausi- 
ble to human reason, and seems at first sight to 
favour the interests of moral virtue. This, how- 
ever, is very far from being a correct supposi- 
tion ; for both experience and Scripture prove 
the very contrary to be the £Eict, and testify 
that the preaching w.hich alone is effectual to 
excite men to true holiness of life, is that which 
is built upon the exclusive doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. " Many clergymen,'' said 
Bishop Horsley, *^ separate practice from the 
motives of practice, and reduce practical Chris- 
tianity to heathen virtue ; which two errors,'* 
adds his lordship in a well-known passage, 
'* have contributed much to divest our sermons 
of the genuine spirit and savour of Christianity, 
and to reduce them to mere moral essays,— in 
which moral duties are enforced, not as indeed 
they might be to good purpose, by scriptural 
motives, but by such arguments as no where 
appear to such advantage as in the writings of 
heathen moralists, and are quite out of their 
place in the pulpit. Thus, under the influence 
of these two pernicious maxims, it too often 
happens that we lose sight of that which is our 
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proper office, — to publish the word of reeonci- 
liation, to propound the terms of peace and par* 
don to the penitent ; and we make no other use 
of the high commission that we bear, than 
to come abroad one day in the seven, dressed 
in solemn looks, and in the external garb of 
holiness, to be the apes of Epictetus. This dry 
strain of moral preaching is too much in use, 
and the erroneous maxims on which the prac-* 
tice stands are not sufficiently exploded *.** 

To the same effect it was observed by the 
devout Bishop Home : ** There is a provision 
in the Liturgy for keeping up in the people a 
proper sense of the saving power of faith ; yet it 
must have a bad effect, and afford just cause of 
complaint, if the same be not also found in our 
preaching. Of late times there hath been a 
prejudice in favour of good moral preaching; 
as if the people might do very well, or even 
better, without the knowledge of the Christian 
mysteries,— -a good moral life being the end of 
all teaching. The enemies of Christianity, taking 
advantage of this prejudice, have made a total 
separation between the works of religion and 
its doctrines; pleading the example and au-^ 
thority.of some of our divines. And it must 
not be concealed, that, by delivering cold, in* 

* Charge, 1701. 
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animate lectures, many of our clergy of late 
years have lost themselves very much ia the 
estimation of the religious part of the laity *." 

These statements have been often repeated ; 
and though we have reason to bless God for 
that extensive diffusion of scriptural informa- 
tion in our own times which it is trusted is 
daily rendering such passages less widely ap- 
plicable than when they were first written, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that low and de- 
fettive views of the Christian oeconomy are at 
all times, and in all churches, too prevalent, in 
consequence of the strong tendency of the hu* 
man mind to measure the duties of Christianity 
by the dictntes of merely natural conscience, 
and to lower down her doctrines to the in- 
correct and defective standard of uninspired 
theology. 

Divines of eminence have differed, and will 
probably continue to do so, in their views 
of the fittest topics for pulpit instruction. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, for example^ in his 
advice to his clergy, remarks: ^^ In your 
sermons to the people, often speak of the four 
last tbings,«^of death and judgment^ heaven 
and hell ; of the life and death of Jesus Christ : 
of God's meroy to repenting sinners, aitd his 

* Charge, 1781. 
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severity agaipcst the iaipeDvtent ; of the formi- 
dable eicample^ of God's anger poured forth 
upon rebels, sacrilegious^ oppressors of widows 
and orphans, and all persons guilty of crying 
sins : these are useful^ safe, and profitable; but 
Qever run into extravagancies and curiosities; 
nor trouble yourselves or them with myste^ 
rious secrets ; for there is more laid before you 
than you can understand, and the whole duty 
of man is^ to fear God and keep his command* 
ments/ Speak but very little of the secret and 
high things of God, but as much as you can of 
the lowness and humility of Christ.'' 

In this advice rightly understood, there is 
much to eon^inend ; but some parts of it bear 
a dubious aspect, and might be construed in a 
way no orthodox Christian could approve ; and 
at all events, there are omissions in it which 
it IS absolutely essential to supply; and which 
eannfot be better supplied than by the follow^ 
ing jsomewhat parallel passage from a Charge 
of the present venerable Bishop of Durham. 
<< Dwell in your discourses on the indispensa^ 
ble duty of observing the whole law unmuli^ 
lated, and unaccommodated to existing usages ; 
on the purity and spirituality of Christian 
worship ; on the one sacrifice of Christ once 
offered ; oi^ the inefficacj/ of all other means of 
<jtt6n^ment for sin 3 on Christ the only Mediator 
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and Intercessors on the duty of searching the 
Scriptures, and of diffusing the knowledge of 
them among the poor ; on the sole infallibility 
of God, and of his written revelation." 

This brief passage contains eminently isea- 
sonable instruction. The atonement, on which, 
and its concomitant doctrines, his lordship * so 
strongly insists, is not only a chief corner-stone 
in doctrinal Christianity, but is the only ground 
of our hope before God, and also lies at the 
foundation of all that is " lovely and of good 
report" in our moral conduct. Around it may 
be collected without any forced effort^ or to 
speak more correctly, in the most .intimate 
and inseparable union, every thing essential for 
''doctrine, for reproof, correction, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness." Some personi^ indeed, 
have recommended what they have thought fit 
to call a more " liberal" style of preaching ; 
and have urged, that such a mode of instruc- 
tion would be more effectual for moral pur- 
poses than the simple preaching of the *' cross 
of Christ." But He who "knew what was in 
man," saw otherwise; and the evidence of 
facts proves beyond dispute the wisdom of his 
arrangement. The pretended philosopher may 
indeed choose to resolve the moral effects of 
the Gospel into mere enthusiasm ; but still 
this will not disprove the incontrovertible /act, 
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that by its agency many in every age of the 
Christian church " have been turned from dark- 
ness unto light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God," and have evidenced by a course 
of holy and active obedience to the Divine com- 
mands — by a life of private, of social, and of 
public virtue — by a spirit humble, gentle, and 
forgiving, the validity of their faith, and the 
moral efficacy of the system on which it was 
founded. 

Before we quit the subject of preaching, it 
may be well to observe, that it would be a great 
public benefit if the clergy were instructed in 
early life, both how to compose and how to de- 
liver their sermons. Here again we have to 
lament the want of a more specific education 
for the sacred office. The composition of ser- 
mons, generally speaking, forms no part of a 
young man's studies till he is placed in a parish 
where he is to provide for the constantly-recur- 
ring demands of the pulpit. The copsequence 
is, that he is often induced, and, in some mea- 
sure, obliged, to make use of the discourses of 
others ; and that not, as is both wise and law- 
ful, in order to collect ideas, and to select rich 
and useful materials, but ip many instances to 
read them word for word, apposite or inappo- 
site, in a manner the most. insipid and servile, 
and to the utter prejudice of habits of original 
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thought and composition; Evety clergynifti! 
ought certainly to avail himself of whatever 
may benefit his flock ; and if a sentimeAt or 
passage be intrinsically valuable, it signifies 
little to a congregation whence it comes, or iti 
whose words it is expressed, fiut the habit of 
constantly preaching the discourses of others, 
so as to supersede the necessity of meditation 
and study, is highly injurious. Among other 
ill effects, it greatly diminishes that impfessire 
earnestness of manner, and suitableness of 
enunciation, which naturally belong to a per- 
son reading his own composition. It is fraught 
with every deadening principle, both to the 
clergy and their auditors ; and tends most fo^ 
tally to bring the ministrations of the Establish- 
ed Church into disrepute. 

But, on the other hand, the habit of writing 
his own sermons is calculated to keep alive the. 
devout feelings of the Christian pastor^ and to 
occupy his mind with pious reflecttoiis in the 
hours of his seclusion from the world; so thai- 
he may often exclaim with the devout Psfalflfisft/ 
^' While I was musing, the fire kindled, and at 
the last I spake with my tongue." Even the 
harmless partiality, the intellectual affection, 
which every man is apt to feel for his own com- 
positions, is not without its effect in keeping 
up hisr interest in his employment, and dreatin^ 
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that salutary degree of confidence which arises 
from a consciousness that he is delivering what 
at least he has well digested and firmly believes. 
It is not however, of course, intended by 
these remarks to intimate that the composi- 
tions of a young and inexperienced divine will 
be intrinsically equal to the standard discourses 
of our best writers, and much less to recom- 
mend 

dropping buckets into empty weUs, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up ; 

but, on the contrary, to point out the necessity 
of the union of *^ study, meditation, and 
prayer,** which are proverbially the best as- 
sistants in the composition of sermons. The 
following, perhaps, is no bad method of ensuring 
fulness and variety in sermons, together with 
all the advantages resulting from original com« 
position. 

A clergyman, we will suppose, has three 
sermons to preach within a given time,«-£ay a 
fortnight. Let the first be an abridgment of 
some rich discourse of one of our standard 
divines, in which the object of the preacher 
should be to condense whatever is most valu- 
able in argument, illustration, and Scripture- 
proof, divesting it of temporary and 'local 
topics, of antiquated language, of exception- 
able and less imp<Mrtant remarks> and accom- 
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modating the whole to the circumstances of his 
own auditory, and making such additions as 
the case may seem to require. This practice of 
abridging standard works will have great effect 
in making him what Lord Bacon calls *^ a full 
man ;" and discourses thus composed will par- 
ticularly interest the judicious and thinking part 
of an auditory. The second sermon may be 
founded upon a general outline or skeleton 
chalked out by some other person; in filling 
up which with valuable and appropriate matter, 
a young clergyman's knowledge of Scripture 
and divinky will be powerfully brought into 
action. Let the third be strictly his own, both 
in the original plan and in the composition; 
reserving however to himself the right, as in 
the former cases, of procuring valuable assist- 
ance wherever it is to be found. Such a varied 
mode, patiently and conscientiously persisted 
in, would greatly conduce to the professional 
respectability of a young divine, and to the 
spiritual improvement of his flock. 

It is of great importance for the promotion 
of scriptural knowledge, and for impressing 
sacred truth upon the heart, that the sermons 
of the clergy should be well wrought out and 
filled up. Many persons, after forming an ex- 
cellent analysis, take little or no pains to collect 
valuable materials under each division. They 
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sketch well, but finish nothing ; so that though 
the hearer is made conversant with a few naked 
positions, he is not led beyond these barren ge- 
neralities to a deep and intimate acquaintance 
with the particulars either of doctrine or duty. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor has justly cautioned the 
clergy against this defect: " Do not spend 
your sermons," he says, ^' in general and inde- 
finite things ; as in exhortations to the people 
to get Christ, to be united to Christ, and things 
of the like unlimited signification ; but tell them 
in every duty, what are the measures, what 
circumstances, what instruments, and what 
is the particular minute meaning of every 
general advice. For generals not explicated 
do but fill the people's heads with empty no- 
tions, and their mouths with perpetual unin- 
telligible talk; but their hearts remain empty, 
and themselves are not edified." 

A variety of other practical observations 
might be made under this head. The author 
will however only add, that affection^ intelligible 
lity^ and, above all, " a spirit of devotion," are 
necessary to render the sermons of the clergy 
useful in bringing sinners to repentance, and in 
building up the sincere believer in the doctrines 
and duties of his profession. " The character 
of his sermons," says Herbert, speaking of a 
pious and exemplary pastor, " is holiness : he 
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is not witty, or learned, or eloqnent — but holy^" 
The doctrine of the<\ergy should ^* distil as the 
dew :" it should flow from a soul matured io 
'sacred subjects, like the first spontaneous juice 
of the vintage, with a richness and raciness far 
different from the hard-pressed and reluctant 
distillations of a crude and perfunctory divi- 
nity. 

There is yet another remark respecting 
preaching which the author feels inclined to 
make, because he thinks the more frequent 
adoption of the practice to which it refers 
would be of great practical utility : he means 
the frequent substitution of expository lectures, 
either catechetical or biblical, in the place of 
those more regular compositions which we 
denominate sermons. The usual method, in 
mpdern discourses, is to select a single verse 
of Scripture, either by way of motto to a given 
subject, or for the purpose of furnishing one. 
This mode of preaching has certainly many 
advantages, and is especially useful to present a 
full and enlarged view of any particular topic, 
with all the arguments, objections, difficulties, 
solutions, and other logical phenomena which 
"itrise out of it. But, after all, the great majo- 
rity of hearers comprehend scarcely any thing 
of the general argument, and carry away little 
more than a few striking remarks diasevered 
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from their conteact B^t the exiK)sitQry me* 
thod makes them acquainted with a larger por- 
tion of the sacred text in its barings and con- 
nexion, while it gives occasion for such plain and 
intelligible remarks as are likely to be both 
understood and remembered. The practice 
of the early xhurch is well known. Dr. Cave 
remarks respecting it, that *' Sermons in those 
timeis were nothing else but expositions of some 
part of the Scriptures which had been read 
before, ;gtnd exhortations to the people to obey 
the doctrine contained in them y and commonly 
were upon the lesson which was last read^ 
because that being freshest in the pepple's 
memory, was most proper to be treated of, 
as St. Austin both avers the custom and gives 
the reason.** Bishop Burnet strongly recom- 
mends a more frequent adoption of this prac- 
tice. " Long sermons," he observes, " in which 
points of divinity or morality are regularly 
handled, are above the capacity of the people : 
short and plain ones upon large portions of 
Scripture would be better hearkened to, and 
have a much better effect; and they would 
make the hearers understand and love the 
Scriptures more." This testimony the author 
believes to be perfectly correct, as respects both 
educated and uneducated persons. It is true 
that expository compositions do not admit of 
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that elaborate and artificial style, either of argu- 
ment or of diction, which often characterizes 
more set discourses; but, in reality, they re- 
quire greater learning of a variety of kinds, 
and particularly greater biblical knowledge, 
than a mere semi-moral semi* theological essay. 
Where a clergyman feels inclined to introduce 
a second sermon in a parish which has hitherto 
enjoyed the benefit of only one, an expository 
lecture, either catechetical or biblical, is pecu- 
liarly worthy of adoption ; especially as, while 
it has the advantage of varying a minister's 
own labours, it can scarcely fail of * proving 
interesting and beneficial to his people. 

The most useful and valuable discourses will 
however lose much of their effect, unless ac- 
companied by a suitable delivery in the pulpit. 
Unhappily the study of elocution is not only 
unprovided for in the preparatory exercises of 
candidates for orders *, but even labours under 
a considerable degree of reproach which it by no 
means deserves. Hence it has become almost 
a proverb, that the English Clergy are the best 
writers of sermons and the worst readers of them 

^ It were to be wished that our universities devoted more 
attentioD to tliis useful accomplishment ; and that a Profes- 
sorship of Elocution were appointed for the purpose of in- 
structing the students to read with.propriety and impressive- 
iiess. 
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in ail Christendom. This censure is jdoubtless 
mach exaggerated^ as antithetical proverbs 
usually are ; yet it is very certain that our coun- 
try is not remarkable for general eloquence, 
and that in the church it is less visible than 
either in the senate or at the bar. Much of 
the disesteem in which the cultivation of this 
useful talent is held, arises from a false suppo- 
sition that by eloquence is meant an affected 
and artificial manner of speaking ; or> what is 
worse, the mere trick of *' making the worse 
appear the better reason" by the blandishments 
of a meretricious oratory. From such elo- 
quence may we ever be preserved ! But the 
eloquence which arises from an appropriate 
unsophisticated mode of speaking— -and which 
not merely tunes the organs of speech to an 
agreeable modulation, but allows the speaker 
to follow the dictates of nature in reciting 
energetically what he feels strongly — deserves 
to be assiduously cultivated. 

B|it another current and far more weighty 
objection to the cultivation of just elocution by 
young men intended for the sacred profession, 
is, that it is inconsistent with the simplicity and 
sincerity of their vocation as ministers of Christ. 
St. Paul is often quoted as an authority to 
decide this question; and because be abjured 
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•* the enticing words of man's wisdom/' and 
'' determined to know nothing among men but 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified/' it is argued 
that the rules of forcible composition and just 
enunciation are unbecoming the stndy of a 
'Christian teacher. But it is very clear, that 
the reprobation expressed by the Apostle was 
levelled at that spurious oratory which pre- 
vailed both among the Greeks and the Romans 
ht the time when he wrote, And has nothrn^ to 
do' vi^hh a sober view of the present question. 
Many of the classic rhetoricians, it is well 
known, taught little else than dialectic sub- 
tlety and sophistry : too often thej ftistructed 
thiir pupils hbw to speak either f6r &t against 
a question, Without ahy reference to truth or 
moral feeling; and Were content virith the 
triumph of their at^t, ittdepehde/itly of atiy 
valuable end to be obtained by its exfertioti. 
It was against such practices that the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles so z^lbtisly remon- 
strated. Vilify different WaS his owft style of 
elocjuetlfce, *' hot with wisdom of ivord*/' biit 
" in detnonstrattibn of the Spirit and of power." 
Yet vfrho was a greater master of /n/e eloquence? 
Who knew better how to '* convince and per- 
suade ? " Who felt his subject more deeply, 
or knew how to convey his conceptions niore 
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forcibly to others ? To be truly in earnest^ at 
was St. Paul, is the best source of genuine elo* 
quence. 

We find this well illustrated in the following 
remarks of the pious Isaac Walton in speaking 
of Dr. Dpnne : ^^ He preached so as shewed 
his own heart was possessed with those very 
thoughts and joys that he laboured to distil 
into others: a preacher in earnest; weeping 
sometimes for his auditory, sometimes with 
them: always preaching to himself like ati 
angel from a cloud (but 271 none\ carrying 
some, as St. Paul was carried to heaven, in 
holy raptures, and enticing others by a sacred 
art and courtship to amend their lives: here 
picturing a vice so as to make it ugly id 
those that practised it ; and a virtue, so as t^ 
make it be beloved even by those that loved 
it not ; and all this with a most particular 
grace, and an inexpressible addition of come- 
liness." 

The Christian pulpit owes its most persuasive 
eloquence to the peculiar character of the dis- 
pensation which it unfolds. " The cross of 
Christ" is a theme capable of melting the most 
obdurate hearts It was doubtless intended to 
be so; for the God who made man, knew not 
only what would best suit his wants, but what 
would most powerfuHy affect his feelings and 
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inflaence his conduct. — la reference to the 
blessed results which should follow from the 
all-sufficient atonement offered upon Calirar/, 
and the promulgation of the Gospel in the 
world, our Saviour himself prophesied: " And 
Jj if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me. This he said, signifying what 
death he should die*." *^The very circumstance 
which might have been supposed to tend most 
forcibly to render our Lord's doctrine displease 
ingto mankind — namely, his crucifixion — is here 
expressly adduced as the very means of drawing 
men to him. How inexplicable was the conduct 
of the Almighty in this plan of reducing the 
world to the obedience of Jesus Christ ! How 
utterly opposed to all the natural suggestions 
of the human heart ! Let us suppose the 
problem had been given to find a method of 
brii^ing men to embrace a new religion. How 
difierent would have been the projects of the 
wise and learned from that simple result which 
is here announced by our blessed Saviour! I 
hear the votary of natural reason, the adorer of 
buman learning and intellect, exclaim, * Let 
your new religion be invested with the cha- 
racters of deep philosophy; let it appeal to the 
dialectics of the logician and the subtleties 

* The following remarks on this passage are transcribed 
from the author's '* Christian Missions." 
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of human science. Thus will it make its 
way in the world/ Ah, no — * And ly if I be 
iifted up^ will draw all men unto me/— I hear 
another exclaim, * Adorn it with the splen* 
did diction of Greece and Rome ; introduce it 
to the notice of mankind in the trappings of an 
overpowering eloquence; clothe it with the 
thunders of a Demosthenes, or the golden 
periods of a Tully ; so will you attract converts 
and invite disciples." Ah, no — * And I, if I be 
lifted upf will draw all men unto me.' — I hear 
still another, the admirer of earthly grandeur^ 
exclaim, * Decorate your new religion with the 
splendour of rank, the refinements of eloquence, 
the magnificence of royalty; let it charm the 
eye, and captivate the heart by its external 
pomp; so shall it become popular, so shall 
it win universal suffrage and approbation.' 
Still wrong: the ways of God are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts : he 
needed nothing splendid, or eloquent, or phi- 
losophical: the cross of Christ (including, of 
course, all that is intended in that comprehen- 
sive expression) was enough ; and \^ if I be 
lifted up^ will draw all men unto me.'' 

vii. By the due administration of the sacraments^ 
and attention to the rites, sa'vices^ and discipline 
of the Church. 
The remarks which have 'been made on ac- 
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qoirmg a correct and impressive enunciatioo, 
ilpply with peculiar force to reading the various 
services of tfae ciiurch ; which lose much of their 
beauty and sdemnityyand therefore much of their 
efficacy^ ii hurried over with an indistinct and 
slovenly articulation. It is sometimes observa- 
ble that persons who know how to deliver their 
sermons with considerable energy^ are deficient 
in the animation and devotional reverence re- 
quisite in reading the Liturgy. This must 
arise either from an ill habit^ or from a most 
indecorous egotism ; and in either case ought 
to be corrected* For if the Liturgy be not read 
audibly, distinctly, and solemnly, the congre- 
gation, taking their estimate of the prayers 
from the indecent carelessness with which they 
are pronounced, or rather run wer, by the mi- 
nister, will learn to think them, cold and unaf^ 
footing, and will thus acquire an habitual dis- 
taste for what, under better auspices, might 
have been a source of great spiritual profit. 
Secondary as such circumstances may appear, 
they are not unimportant ; for the majority of 
persons in every congregation are greatly in- 
fluenced in their devotions by the external 
accompaniments and adventitious adjuncts of 
public worship. 

But it must not be for a moment supposed 
that the mere art of reading is sufficient to give 
the rites, sacraments, and services of the church. 
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a justly impressive effect. The attentive pastor 
will take care that they be performed at the 
most convenient time, under the most appro- 
priate circumstances, and with suitable prepa- 
ration. Much may be done in such respects 
by a clergyman who is anxiously interested for 
the welfare of his flock. Let the sacrament of 
baptism, for instance, be always administered 
in as solemn and public a manner as possible. 
Let the holy communion be conducted with un- 
afTected devotion ; and to prepare the people 
for it, in addition to the usual sacramental 
sermon, let a clergyman preach frequently, or 
even statedly, upon the subject on the Sunday 
or holiday preceding its administration^. This 
practice has been found of great utility in lead- 
ing persons to serious reflection who would not, 
&nd indeed ought not, to have ventured to ap- 
proach the holy table under the momentary 
impression of an eucharistic sermon. Again : 

* Can any adequate reason b6 assigned for the very general 
imiission of die exhortations contained in the Pmyer-book, 
and appointed to be used in announcing the intended admi- 
nistration of thb sacrament? These solemn exhortations 
might be of great service in exciting attention to this sacra- 
ment, and in guarding the members of the church against 
^sdse and injurious opinions respecting it. The second ex- 
hortation is so much in the peculiar style of Latimer, that 
the author has often thought it may very probably have been 
written by hun. 
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the benefits arising from a well-regulated exami* 
nation for Confirmation are amply worth secur- 
ing, even at a very considerable sacrifice of time 
and labour. Some good may likewise, in many 
}D8tances,be effected by a judicious distribution 
of appropriate tracts among the persons who 
come to church, often alas! most heedlessly, to 
celebrate some ecclesiastical rite or sacrament. 
There are a variety of good ones suitable for 
this purpose on the Baptismal, Funeral, and 
Marriage Services ; on Confirmation and the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and every 
other necessary topic. In parishes where the 
clergy consider themselves obliged, by the 
custom of the place, to join funeral parties, 
much might often be done to check the unre- 
flecting levity so frequently prevalent on such 
occasions, and to impress a more salutary and 
appropriate feeling on the attendants and spec- 
tators. In short, every ceremony, sacrament, 
and service of the church may be rendered by 
a truly pious and attentive parish priest an in- 
strument for encouraging a spirit of devotion 
among his people; and for incidentally strength- 
ening the bulwarks of theEstablisbment to which 
he belongs. 

But especially ought catechising to be men- 
tioned as a most important means of religious 
utility. On this, as it would be impracticable 
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in this general sketch to say what its value 
demands, we must be content to be silent. 
Every person perhaps without exception who 
has treated of clerical duties has spoken of the 
pre-eminent necessity of this initiatory process ; 
but at no time has it been more requisite than 
in the present day, when the general increase 
of population has caused the present lamentable 
deficiency of churches, and the stratagems of de- 
mocracy, blasphemy, and infidelity, with other 
multiplied causes of seduction, have weakened 
in the minds of so many of the poor the first prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith. It is very certain 
that wherever a population is suffered to grow 
up uncatechised, and in a state of spiritual 
ignorance, every effort made to improve them 
in after life will be comparatively unavailing. 
The duty of the clergy in reference to cate- 
chising being then so obvious, we have deeply to 
lament that the circumstances of the age throw 
such various obstacles in the way of its efficient 
discharge. Still, however, in most parishes, and 
particularly where there are National or other 
free schools, something may be done; and it 
will not be a sufficient apology for neglecting 
what is in our power, that we could not do all 
that the exigencies of the case demanded. 

While thus alluding to the benefits resulting 
to the cause of religion and the Established 
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Church from suitable attention on the part of 
the clergy to the various points connected with 
our ecclesiastical services^ and especially the 
due regulation of public worship, it may not 
be irrelevant to mention the importance of 
superintending the singing. This is not the 
place to argue the propriety or the usefulness 
of this elevating part of Divine worship, fiat 
taking these for granted, it is surely a subject 
for surprise that so many of the clergy are un- 
interested respecting the mode in which it is 
conducted. In some case^^ even where the 
minister is anxious on the subject, he may 
find it difficult to overcome the absurd pre- 
judices of a few ignorant but leading men in 
his parish, or to keep in order a self-constituted 
band of singers; and in some cases he is per- 
haps even doubtful respecting the extent of his 
own authority in such matters. On this last 
point, however, there is no legal question*"; 

* In a cause lately tried in the Court of Arches^ Sir John 
Nicol referred to a case in which an action was brought by 
the minister against the churchwarden ; and the chaise in 
the citation was, ** for obstructing and prohibiting, by his 
own pretended power and authority, and for declaring openly 
his intention still further to obstruct and prohibit, the smg- 
ing and chaunting of the charity children of the parish." 
Here the churchwarden supposed that he had a right to 
direct when the children should sbg, and when they should 
not. The minister had directed the organ to play in certain 
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so that, if he know how to unite prudence and 
conciliation with firmness, he may in most 
instances eventually succeed in improving this 
part of public worship, wherever it has been 
neglected. The instrumental department in 
particular will very probably call for his in- 
terference ; for " religious harmony," says 
Collier, " must be moving, but noble withall ; 
grave, solemn, and seraphic, fit for a martyr 
to play and a seraph to hear ;" but such, it is 
very clear, is not the general character of 
the psalmody in our churches. Much might 
be done in mopt parishes, and is done in many, 
by teaching the charity children to ^172^ — not 
vociferate — and taking care that no tunes are 
sung but what a plain congregation can easily 
join in. To improve the intellectual part of 
our psalmody is a more difficult point. An 
ill-judged seiection from the Psalms of David, 
regulated by the fingers of the clerk instead of 
the good sense and devotional feeling of the 
officiating minister, is an evil of very common 

parts of the service, and the childreo to chaunt at the same 
time: the churchwarden directed the contrary; and the 
organist obliged him in preference to the minister. The 
Court decided, *' that the right of directing Divine service 
was with the minister, and far the churchwarden to inter- 
rupt or defeat it, was an offence, and an innovation of the 
ckrgpman's rights, to be proceeded against by articles^' 
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occurrence. The effects of this mode of con- 
ducting public psalmody will be evident, if 
ive reflect that, even of those Psalms whicii are 
read with most profit and pleasure, many are 
quite inappropriate as materials for singing 
in a Christian congregation ; and that of those 
which are appropriate in their sentiments, some 
are so unpoetically versified in both our allowed 
metrical versions, as to produce considerable 
distaste to every person of education. But not- 
withstanding this compotind disadvantage, there 
are much better materials in the Old and New 
Version than is generally supposed, for sup* 
plying the ordinary wants of a congregation, 
especially in the country. — The following sim- 
ple plan was tried by the author with advan- 
tage in a parish in which there was no organ 
or band of singers, and where it had been the 
custom, from time immemorial, for the clerk to 
sing alone, the people sitting during his per- 
formance. The clergyman selected verbatim 
from the new version, thirty-tivo appropriate 
portions of three or four verses each, connected 
in sense, and fit both in style and sentiment for 
the purposes of public worship. These, at the 
rate of four Psalms each Sunday, two in the 
morning and two in the evening, and repeating 
the fourth Sunday's Psalms where there was a 
fifth Sunday in the month, would go round 
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exactly once in two months'-**^ raffidenl mtMr-^ 
val to prevent their becoming wearideme/ l^ot 
each of these portions, he fixed on a plmn chttfch 
tune, which the clerk was not allowed, on' any 
pretext whatever, to change. To make the 
arrangement permanent, and to prevent the 
awkward effect of annonnctng, and the diffl- 
colty of finding, irregular vernes, ^ the first, 
third, seventh, and ninth, the selected portions 
were printed off in their numerical order, wHh 
the number of the Ptolm, the Sunday of the 
month to which it belonged, and a heading 
importing whether it were morning or evening 
service $ so that every person knew at the 
dightest glance, the Psalm to be used, and 
the appointed tune* By the time the circle had 
gone three or four times round, the congrega- 
tion became so much interested in the plan, 
and so familiar with it, that with very few 
exceptions, all in the appropriate posture of 
standing began to join in this animating part Of 
Divine worship ; and this without the subject 
having ever been mentioned from the pulpit, 
or in any way except in private to a few well- 
disposed individuals. It maybe added, that 
the propriety with which this part of public 
worship began to be conducted, had in this 
cas^9 as in most others, a considerable effect iti 
increasing the number of the congregation, ais 

3 F 
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w^U aci in pramoting their religious edification. 
Ttiirty*two Psajms and Tunes may indeed seem 
to some persons a very inadequate supply, and 
,WQuld certainly be so in many cases ; but taking 
oiyr country churches throughout the kingdom, 
. t)|ie average, where there are no instruments and 
.^o fingers, is probably not one half, perhaps 
not one third» of that number. In many parishes 
.three or four tunes, and jast as many Psafajnis, 
.are repeated as a solo by the clerk year aAer 
year in wearisome succession. The authorVwtsb, 
however, is merely to suggest a plan which may 
be put in practice without difficulty, and with 
.good effect, in those churches in which the psal- 
mody has been hitherto wholly neglected ;'bikt 
by no means to speak of such a ^rst step to* 
wards congregational singing as the maximam 
pf what is to be wished for, where more can be 
effected. On this point, each clerjgyman must 
judge for himself, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. . 

In closing the present division of hi& subject, 
the author cannot but express his stroiig. and 
increasing sense of its great relative importwcfs. 
Attention to the rites, services, and discipline of 
the church is not indeed necessarily connected 
with *^ a spirit of devotion;" nor ought ** tra- 
ditions and ceremonies," which, as the Thirtyn 
third Article affirms, ^^ have at all times, been 
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divers^ and may be chaaged according to 
the divetifity of counAries, timesy and men'k 
iQanners/V to be for a moment put m coitip»etit 
tion with the irreversible essentials of ChristiaQ 
faitli and duty. But» as has been already 
urged in former parts of this. Essay, they 
are. of great importance in their places and. 
a clergyman especially is bound to pay a 
conscientious attention to points of this nai- 
ture. /Minute innovations prepare the way 
for greater ones; so that if a clergytnap/ how*;- 
ever laudable his motive^ once suffer himself to 
relax in his endeavours to maintain the unir 
£brmity of that in^itution^ which from.hb 
station;. in it be is supposed conscientious! jr 
anxious to support, he knows not.whete. the 
effect of his example may end ; besides whichi 
his irregularities, to say the least of them^ 
betray an inconsistency highly unbecoming bis 
siEtcred profession, if not a direct prevaricatiojOL 
with the: solemn vows which he ha^ voluntarily 
taken upon him. A minister ,of the Churqh 
of England is in duty bounid to exeft yigilaiit 
care that the books which hC; recon^m^d^^ 
the institutions which he patroniz$Sj t{le pr0^ 
£essional assistance which^ he procures,) $haU 
not. be of a kind calculated to- weaken;, the 
atlapbment of his people for^. the .church; of 
which,, he professes l^mself, upton , prjncq^ * 
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member mmI a IKenii. Smkie veMy gbod am, 
lor want of -rafioieiit Mtention to.Mt^k* poitiis^ 
oddfd perhaps to negligenj^ in iill|>rei9iti^ iht 
mhlds of their flock with jtidtiddlisbf thetilaims 
of the Established Church upon the esteem ttid 
affection of its In6tnbers> hfive itiadvertetttlj 
|Mi?ed thd way for future Moessionis. It is im 
unhappjr cireuimtance that many ^eti 6f our 
olergy are not properly tMsquttin^ed With'tli6 
nature and extent of what may be called ihe 
merenYtfiftiMrffe of the church. To i^upply thi» 
defect the author has sometimes wished that 
among the other munificent endowments of onr 
universities^ there were appointed in eadi i 
Ritual Professor) whose duty it should be to 
give lectures in every thittg connected with 
the external character of the Church of Eng- 
land ; to explain^ for instance, the origin aind 
intention of her various offices and ceremoi!i{es> 
and to present such general views to the theo- 
logtoal student as may render his obedience to 
tier forms and rubrics, and what may hb called 
her bye-lam, a reasonable and enlightened 
Mrvioe. Such an appointment^ if well con^ 
ducted) might powerfiiHy, though silently, 
tend to reduce to a voluntary uniformity^ some 
e^ those partial, but not always Unimportant^ 
irregularities which are apt to prevail in pa- 
fi^tm Where the officiating minister hai; not 
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paid diie atteDtion to the ritual duties df his 
profession ; ^icb, thoagh hot dddesi df > tike 
highest class, are duties still. 

But while a clergyman thus maintains a bOQ- 
isoienlious regularity and qonformity as regards 
the observances of his church, he is Qot leisis 
bound to cherish a candid and liberal spirit ter- 
urards those who differ from him in opitiiob, 
^especially where he has reason to believe there 
exists an unfeigned love to God, with faif h in 
iour Lord Jesus Christ, and true piety in the 
heart and life. At tl^ same time he must not 
be surprised if, in the faithful discharge of his 
dttti^, he finds enemies on both sides. Thofi^ 
who cannot forgive his church-principles for 
the sake of his piety and excellence of cha- 
racter^ will perhaps view him as a mere bigot; 
and attribute his attachment to existing ini^ti- 
tutioM, if not to positively corrupt motives, at 
least to the prepossessions of education or the 
contractile effects of what may be called the 
sphincter of professional prejudice. On th^ 
oUier hand, those professed churchmen whottel 
aiffeotion for our Establishment is qiore of a 
political than a religious kind, who would 
readily tolerate indolence but are suspicious 
of 2«ftl, and who would prefer a Dissenter that 
suffered men to live and die peaceably in their 
sins to the most orthodox clergyman who shouid 
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exert himsdif to bring them to a really devout 
atad holy life; -^faUefy^alkd churcbmea of tbis 
kind would naturally be offended at the earnest 
piety and faithful remonstrances of a coQscien- 
tioQS pastor» and might even labour to rf^nder 
bid very excellences odious in the sight of the 
worid. Such things are however, but: trifles; 
they have been the lot. of. many good, men in 
every age ; and a . clergyman . may be well 
conteQt to be misunderstood or misrepresented 
who is conscious to himself that the reproach 
under which he labours is not for any thing 
really inconsistent with the spirit of his sacred 
profession, or with the doctrines and disciplifie 
of his church. 

viii. By a conscientious discharge of iacidenial 

duties. 
A truly conscientious discharge of incidental 
duties on the part of the clergy has a. powerful 
tendency to promote the cause of religion^ and 
to reflect conspicuous lustre upon the church. 
Such duties cannot of course be enumerated 
by anticipation ; they can be detailed only 
as they arise, and must usually be provided 
for at the time by the prompt casuistry of a 
tender and enlightened conscience. Signing 
papers, filling up offices, advising' persons* in 
cases of difficulty, presenting titles for orders^ 
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and bestowing testimonials, are among these 
incidental cases. The last particular ii^ pecu- 
liarly important, and has been already men- 
tioded in a former part of this Essay, where 
the just remonstrances of the Bishops of 
Durham and Lincoln [now Winchester] on the 
subject have been cited. The necessity of 
clerical residence might also be again specified,' 
as it is closely connected with the right dis- 
charge of a variety of incidental duties. A resi- 
dent minister is at hand to advise, to comfort, 
and to assist his flock : he is able to go through 
more exertion with less fatigue than if stationed 
at. a distance ; he can render his family ah ex'-' 
ample and incitement to his parish ; he can b^' 
'^ instant in season and out of season;" he can 
superintend the religious and charitable insti^' 
tutions of the place, and by a course of ^ea« 
lous and selfrdenying exertion can make his» 
people feel, in innumerable ways, that the re-- 
ligion which he professes is truly a substantial 
blessing to mankind. A clergyman has only to^ 
trace his life throughout a single week — in his 
study, his family, his church, his parish, and his 
intercourse with the world at large — in order 
to feel how much depends upon a conscieu'^^ 
tious discharge of the numerous incidental du*« 
ties which hourly devolve upon him. 
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ix» By unanimity among themsehef^ 
Here» alittt 1 the author fears he may be con- 
sidered w having arrived afc the fabled land of 
Utopia ; for though no person can doubt &e 
benefits which would result from union among 
the clergy^ yet who is sanguine enough to hope 
for such a blessed state of things in the present 
era of the Christian church ? Indeed, a mere 
nomin^ coalition of adverse pfirties^ it must be 
confessed, would be of little or no aervice. It 
is a real unaffected union as members of the 
same churobt disciples of the same Master, and 
partakers of the same Spirit and the Bame hope, 
thl^t we so greatly need, 

A spirit of disunion is in perfect contrast 
with the spirit of Christianity, and with tbe 
injunctions of its Divine Author. It was the 
earnest prayer of our blessed Saviour shortly 
before his sufferings, that all who should believe 
on him to the end of time, might be one: 
<* As thou, Father," said he, " art in me, and 1 
in thee, that they also may be one in us.'^ And 
as it was his prayer, it was also one great end 
of his cross and passion ; for Caiaphas in this 
respect prophesied truly, that ^^ Jesus should 
die for that nation i and not for that nation 
only, but that also he should gather together ir{ 
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one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad/' 

The union of ihe cburoh of ChrisC ought, 
however, to be not only that lAyBtical union 
which arises from the connexion of aU its mem* 
bers with their common Head; that union which 
St, Paul describes, when he says, ^ We being 
many, are one body in Christ ;*' but also that 
mutual union which should subsist among 
themselves, and which tiie same Apostle calls 
^' Being like-minded one towards another;'' 
*' speakipg the same thing;" ''being perfectly: 
joined togetl^er in the same judgment;'' ''stand^; 
ing fast in one spirit, with one mind, rtriving 
together for the faith of the Gospel." And 
such a union was actually exhibited at one time 
in the early church, when '' the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart, and one 
sold/' But this halcyon period did not last 
long : the passions and prejudices of human 
nature ^eoon found their way even into the 
visible church of Christ ; so that the Apostles 
were obliged in the primitive age itself, to ex- 
hort their converts that there should not be 
*' divisions" among them, but that they should 
be '' of one accord, of one mind," and that 
nothing should be done ''through strife or 
vain-glory.'^ 

In the present day, tUb spirit of disunion 
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hks extended itself so widely, that we seem almost 
to consider it, not as it is in fact, a stranger and 
usurper, btitlis if naturalized limong Christians: 
we give up all hopes of eradicating it, and are 
too apt even to forget its enormity. Yet what 
evil can be greater than the lamentable divi- 
sions which exist within the pale of the visible 
church, and more especially those which are 
fqund among the members of the same com- 
munion ? Nothing more grieviously impedes 
the progress of religion in general; nothing 
more shaken the stability of any particular 
church, than such unchristian dissentions. ** If 
ahouse be divided against itself, it can not stand;" 
whereas, on the othei* hand, as Archbishop Cran- 
mer long ago observed, "Fatile vel Tarcasr ad 
Evangelii nostri obedientiam converterimus, 
modo inter nosmetipsos consentiamus, et pia 
quadam conjurationeconspiremus." A greater 
than Cranmer in like manner said, ^' That they 
all may be one," in order expressly " that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.** 

Should it be asked in what source this great 
calamity of disunion in the church of Christ 
originates, we may answer generally in the words 
of St. James, in reply to the question. Whence 
come warsand fightings amongyou? Come they 
not even of your lusts, that war in your mem- 
bers ?" Whatever bi^ the pretext for such un- 
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hallowed Contentions, even though religion ft- 

« 

i^elf should be that pretext, it is very evident' 
tbejr do not proceed from that SaCred Spirit 
whose fruits are "love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and 
temperance/' It is equally clear that they 
cttnnot consist with the spirit of that bleslse^d 
r^igipn which we profess^ and which enjoins 
upon us sp often and so earnestly i ^ Let all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anj^er, and clamour; 
and evil speaking be put away from yoti, with 
all malice ; and be ye kind one to another, ten- 
der-heartedy forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." ■ ^ 

It Cannot be expected that in the present 
imperfect state all persons should see alike, or 
come to the same conclusions; but it would' 
greatly tend to the peace of the church of 
Christ, if each Christian would hold his opi- 
nions in that truly catholic spirit which would 
forbid an . uncharitable judgment respecting- 
his neighbour. There may be close union* 
of heart, where there are many differences^ 
of sentiment on minor points, provided each 
individual, while he retains his opinion— for 
Christian charity does not require him to' re-r 
nounce it — ^wouid endeavour to avoid party-' 
spirit and the love of contention. A contro- 
versial temper is the greatest bar to Christians 



of different view« approximatiag towMn^ 4&o^ 
Other^ It U not simply the points really in dis- 
pute thut umMyc^we the gr^i^te^t difierenoe 
between opposing partieS) but th^ pride and 
bitterness which are so often manif^ed ift 
maintaining them, and which render each: side 
unwilling to moderate il^ own optaioni or t« 
weigh the arguments of the opposite, party; 
This mutual asperity ia^ highly inlurbiiSi te 
the cause of religion geperaUyi and i^f any 
particnlar cbureb io^ whioh it pre?ailis mA 
well might the celebrated Sk Henry Wiottta 
fradsmit to posterity that memorable apoph^ 
thegm which he wished shotkld be insoHbed 
on his tomb: ^^ Hicjdicet Hhjus $€titmtue primus 

aUCtorf DISPUTANDI JTEUaiTOS BCCLESIAECrjf 

SCABIES. Nomen alias qudere.^^ In the midst 
of a vehement dispute on an unessential 
topicy it is often salutary to call to. mind 
how frivolous, and worse than frivolous, such 
altercations will one day appear. Baxter, 
who passed so much of his life in controversy, 
has left his posthumous testimony on this fiub-» 
ject, in the following remarkable words. ^^ The 
older I grew, the smaller stress I laid upon 
matters of controvensyi a» finding far greater 
uncertainty in them thaik I at first saw; and 
now it is the plain doctrines of the Catechism 
wliich I most value, and daily think of^ and 
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find > ' tnoM; ilseliil to myBetf and others. The 
GreMl^ fche Lord's Prayer^ and the Ten CoiH'^ 
ttMmdnietite) 66- find me now moiit plentiful and 
AGCepliable matter for all my meditations ; they 
•are to ta^ a$ my daily bread ; and as [ can 
Apeak and write of ibem over and over again, 
so i had rather hear or read of them, than of 
any of the school niceties whicb once so much 
pleased me. And thus I observed it was with 
old Bidfaop Usher, and with many others." 

The necessity of union among the clergy was 
never more apparent than at the present mo- 
ment. The church is assailed on all sides : in« 
^detitry in its various forms, from Socinianism to 
Deism> is at war with it ; democracy is not less 
its enemy ; ** dissent on principle** is, in nume- 
rous instances, attempting to sap its foundation ; 
the temporal interests of those who would pre- 
fer to live without any religion to supporting a 
standing clergy, is throwing its weight into the 
Mme scale ; religious enthusiasm is not unfre- 
quently seen opposing it under the name of a 
mere ^* beggarly element," which can only 
debase and enslave an advanced Christian ; 
while Worst of all, pride, worldliness, ambi- 
tion, religious indiffi^ence, party-animosities, 
and unhallowed controversy, are too often wit- 
Mssed within its very pale. 

Under circumstances like these, how is it that 
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60 little haa been done towards promoting a 
real and cordial, as well as a legal and ritual, 
uniformity among the clergy ? Plans have been 
often proposed for uniting various foreign 
eburcbefii with our own. At this very time, 
d project is before the public-^-and no doubt a 
welji-meauty tliough most ill-judged, and im- 
proper one*— for union with the Church* of 
^.ome. Sche^ies of comprehension to embrace 
various classes of Dissenters have been likewiseat 
different times discussed ; and the ink issca.rcely 
dry upon a new proposal, for a junction be- 
tween the Church of England and the Wesleyan 
Methodists* But, in the mean time, to unite the 
friends, and especially the clergy, of the Esta- 
blished Church, without whose cordial co-ope- 
ration we can scarcely hope that our spiritual 
ZioQ can long retain either its '^ stability or 
influence," seems to have been given up on all 
sides as a hopeless undertaking. 

The author has thought often and anxiously 
on this subject; and the result of bis meditaT 
tions has always been, that if unanimity among 
our clergy is attainable at all, it can only be by 
means of a general extension of true piety, 
united with a conscientious attachment to our 
common church. Where these two principles 
exist, they will exert a. powerful influence in 
subjugating passion and prejudice; and though 



they .wilV edt of inecefisity ensure at : once eom^ 
:pleto.ootiicidpQbe of senftimeut among' hitherto 
hostile parties, they will at least lay a wide and 
solid J»as4stfpr a union of hearts^ and thus prepare 
th^ way foK that friendly interconrse and imi* 
partiM distf^iuasion which must always in Ahe end 
.elicit truth; ji'Tohoi^ fcir the Jinion of thi$ t:lergy 
through theriDediuia>of oonttQverstiali debaleli> is 
to begin at the wrong find. Ideological^ pok«- 
nucs oalydrire alL parties farther' froai: each 
other;; ; and ejTCA those who J are silenced are 
seldom eonTSOoed. :Besidei» whe^ . the: basis of 
genuine piety is wanting, l;here will be no wish, 
no endea? our, ^^ to keep the unity jt>f. the Spirit 
in the bond of peaoel'' A man destitute of 
this principle will fight for his religion as he 
fights for his politics ; in exactly the samesptrit, 
and with a^iewto niuch the same> end.' But 
very different will be the e£Eect where a real 
^' spirit of devotion 'Vis. added to /'aea^ for the 
church. !'.;> Two clergymen meeting ^on. 'this 
common, ground, will immediately find them* 
selves brethren : they will Dot thereforededi<;a4e 
their interview io rude and angry polemics ; bull 
rather to .subjects ia which they are. mottf ally 
interest^, and the friendly discussion of which 
will incidentally tend^ to bring them neal*er iei 
each other on other topics not immediately under 
consideration. Should points of controversy arista 



in their eoii;rennitioD, they will at ieadt be pie- 
partd to trndcrstand eiK^ other's principlei and 
motives; and where they cannot coincide ia 
opinioQ to exercise mtttnitl charity and forbear- 
ance. On the most important points of doctrine 
and discipline they are agreed- $* <m subordinate 
ones they can candidly aHow each other to 
differ. • I1iey will £sd too fenront a Ioto to 
their common Redeeiaer; too ardent an affec- 
tion for the sottlso£ neiiy to pemait of their 
deroting an eatclosi?e or disproportionate at** 
tention to subjects of irritating debate, or doubt* 
ftil disputation. Where such a spirit; of deep^ 
hunible) practical devotion exerts its sway, it will 
powerfully tend to expd from ^iie bosom every 
ruder inmate* Persons under its blesded influence 
and professing themselves members of the same 
church, will have something better to do than 
to quarrel : they will be anxious '^to build each 
other up in their most holy faitb>" to promote 
in each other scriptural and comprehensive 
views of the nature and effects of true religion; 
its heavenly tendencies^ its holy and self-deny* 
ing injunctions, and all that concerns its prac* 
tical operation in the hearts and lives of its 
recipients.<^Let all our clergy but duly enter 
into the spirit of these considerations, and they 
will assuredly find that^ notwithstanding many 
discrepances of opinion^ there is not wantiag a 
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general basis for anion, upon which all who have 
thei r own pe rsonal sal ration and the great objects 
of their ministerial profession really at heart, can 
cultivate the relations of Christian amity, and 
strengthen the bulwarks of their common church. 
But in order to effect this much-desired union, 
each individual member of the sacred profession 
must biegin with himself. He must endeavour 
to attain, if we may so speak, union in his own 
heart; all his powers, ** his mind, his soul, and 
hiii strength,'' must be devoted to one supreme 
object, ^* to save himself, and them that hear 
him/' Hid judgment and his affections must 
be tuned to one pitch : there must be thatsaicred 
concord of the inner man, which can alone 
produce real quietude amidst the jarrings of a 
restless world. ** Truly oui* fellowship," said an 
inspired Apostle, *' is with the Father and with 
the Son;" and in proportion as we humbly 
cultivate such a devotional intercourse with 
Htiff, whom we emphatically address as /Uhe 
author of peace, and the lover of concord/' 
shall we display those holy and benign tiem-* 
pefs which best tend to 'promote the tran-^ 
quiliity of hils visible church. ^^ If we lovef 
God, we shall Idve our brother alsd.-' A 
genuine spirit of devotion will shed its balmy 
influetices around our path ; we shallcarryintd 
our families those serene affections whiioh were 

2G 
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Hoyrislfecl in the tranquil retirement of the 
closet: and even our general intercourse witb 
society will be secretly mellowed by the same 
all- pervading element of Christian charity. If 
all who profess themselves members, and espe* 
cially those who are ministers, of the same com- 
munion were thus individually influenced by 
a truly practical and personal regard to the 
precepts of the divinely revealed religion which 
they acknowledge, the dark clouds which noiv 
lower around the church would soon appear but 
specks in the distant horizon; and even differ- 
ences of opinion — for differences^ at least oa 
secondary topics, must exist as long asl we are 
in the present state of doubt and imperfection 
— would but add greater zest to that better 
' world, where these sublunary mists and shadows 
shall be for ever dispelled, and we shall see and 
know even as we are seen and known. 

Towards effecting that, union among the 
clergy which is so necessary for the extension 
of religion, and for the security of the church, 
no means perhaps is more conducive than well- 
conducted " clerical societies." ** The clergy," 
remarks Bishop Burnet, in his Pastoral Care, 
V ought to contrive ways to meet often together^ 
to enter into a brotherly correspondence^ and into 
the concerns one of another, both in order to 
their progress in knowledge, and for consulting 
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together in all their affairs." To the want of 
this tnutual intercourse may be attributed no 
small portion of that misinformation and mis- 
understanding which divide the church into 
hostile parties, and which too often lead each 
little subdivision to identif}' itself exclusively 
with the Establishment. The clergy, even on 
questions of the highest moment, are often re- 
duced to ** the dust and powder of individuality," 
instead of being closely united as a band of 
brothers, men of kindred spirit and affection, 
and servants of one common Lord. The usual 
periodical visitations, episcopal or archidiaconal, 
are not sufficiently frequent to render the clergy 
intimately acquainted with each other, and to 
unite them in a common bond of union, even 
if they were expressly devoted to that object, 
which of course they are not, being Occupied 
with business more peculiarly their own. The 
Church of England has in fact no recognized 
meetings of presbyters and deacons, (except, 
indeed, the Lower Hbuse of Convocation, the 
powers of which have long ceased), most of 
what may be called the business of the church, 
being now transacted through the medium of 
the episcopal bench. 

Under these circumstances, the author ven- 
tures to suggest that it might greatly conduce 
to ah affectionate union among the clergy if 

9G2 
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throughout every diocese there were formed a 
sufficient number of'' clerical associations" upon 
the plan which has been f req uently pointed oat 
bj many eminent divines^ and which has been 
adopted in a variety of instances with excellent 
effect Some jealousy seems to exist on this 
subject in a variety of quarters, and not alto- 
gether without reason ; but it is probably di- 
rected rather against the abuse of such meet- 
ings than against their legitimate objects. The 
Seventy-third Canon, which every clergyman is 
conscientiously pledged to obey, determines 
that '' all conventicles and secret meetings of 
priests and ministers have been ever justly ac- 
counted hurtful to the state of the church 
wherein they live ;" and goes on to forbid all 
private clerical meetings for the purposeof con- 
sulting upon any matter or course tolBe taken by 
them^ or upon their motion or direction by any 
other which may any way tend to the impeach- 
ing or depraving of the doctrine of the Church 
of England, or of the Book of Commoa Prayer, 
or of any part of the government and disci- 
pline now established in the Church of Eng- 
land." Both the object and the extent of the 
prohibition are here distinctly stated, and the 
nature of those associations against which the 
canon is directed is so well defined that it 
Ki perfectly easy to determine what falls within* 
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its prohibition. The church has acted most 
wisely in thus forbidding ecclesiastical cabals; 
but it certainly never intended to discoante-* 
nance friendly associations of clergymen fm* 
the purpose of mutual edification* In order to 
keep, within the spirit of the canon> as well as 
to secure the proper objects of such assooiations 
it ought always to be a fundamental principle 
in them not to interfere directly or indirectly 
with the politics either of the church or the state. 
A clerical society must not lend itself to vote 
addresses or to debate on tithes and acts of par- 
liament; it must not admit any discussion of 
a controversial or sectarian tendency ; it must 
sallow of no invidious or party distinctions, ami 
much less suffer itself to become an instrument 
for detraction or slander. Such are some of the 
negative principles which should charlacteri^e 
such associations. Their legitimate objects and 
beneficial tendencies wijl be found well speci- 
fie4 in the following passage, extracted from a 
Pastoral Letter of Archbishop Tenison to the 
bishops of his province, dated Lambeth, April 
^9 1699. The occasion of this letter is stated 
by his Grace to be ** the sensible growth of 
vice and profaneness in the nation;'" and 
among the directions which it contains for their 
suppression occur the following : — ^^ It were to* 
be wished, that the clergy <^ every neighboar*- 
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hood, would agree upon frequent meetings to 
consult for the good of religion in general and 
to advise with one another about any difficulties 
that may happen in their particular cures: by 
what methods any evil customs may most easily 
be broken ; how asinner may most effectually be 
reclaimed; and in general, how each of them in 
their several circumstances, may contribute most 
to the advancement of religion. Such consulta- 
tions as these, besides the mutual benefit of 
advice and instruction, will be a natural means 
to excite the zeal of some, to reduce the over- 
eagerness of others to a due temper, and to 
provoke all to a religious emulation in the 
improvement of piety and order within their 
respective parishes. And these meetings might 
still be made a greater advantage to the clergy in 
carrying on the reformation of men's lives and 
manners, by inviting the churchwardens of their 
several parishes, ^nd other pious persons among 
the laity, to join with them in the execution of 
the most probable methods that can be sug- 
gested for those good ends. And we may very 
reasonably expect the happy effects of such a 
concurrence, from the visible success of that 
noble zeal wherewith so many about the great 
cities in my neighbourhood do promote true 
piety and a reformation of manners. And 
therefore' I desire you that you will particu- 
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lariy excite your clergy to the procuring sucli 
assistances as these, for the more effectual Ah^ 
charge of their own duty/' 

The author has quoted this passage, both for 
the purpose of authority and argument} and if 
but a small porfioifi of such inestimable benefits 
can be secured - by clerical associations, they 
will well deserve the attention of all who are 
anxious for the promotion of religion and the 
honour and stability of the Established Church, 
The clergy, like other men, need to be both 
instructed in their duties and incite to the 
performance of them ; and scarcely any thing 
is so well calculated to effect these objects as 
such friendly associations conducted in apeaoe« 
ful and devotional spirit. From experience, the 
author could add his own humble testimony 
on this point ; but he would rather refer the 
reader to a high living authorityi the Arch* 
bishop of Tuam, who in a recent letter to the 
clergy of the diocese of Elphin-— a letter eml« 
nently distinguished by humility, simplioityi 
and fervent piety — thus expresses himself: ** I 
offer my grateful thanks to you for having, 
under Providence, introduced Into my late 
diocese, that most valuable institution, * The 
Monthly Clerical Association,'-— an institution, 
the progressive good effects of which Ihave 
observed among yourselves, and have thank-^ 
fully experienced myself 3— *an institution which, 
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though only in infancy, has already proved so 
great a blessing to the diocese of £lpbin ; — ^aa 
institution which I would reJQice to siee extend- 
ed over the whole eoipire." 

The more the clergy can be thus brought 
together in an amicable and religious spirit ; to 
sympathize in each other's afflictions ; to ani* 
mate each other to new zeal and exertion; 
to strengthen their mutual regard, and their 
attachment to their common church ; to consult 
together for th^e promotion of piety, charity, 
and good works in their respective parishes ; to 
benefit each other by a friendly communicatioa 
of knowledge and professional information — 
the strong to support the weak — the bold to 
encourage the timid-*-the ardent to animate the 
lukewarm — the aged to counsel the youag — 
and all to minister in their several capacities, 
and according to the measure of their know- 
ledge and attainment^ to the spiritual edifica- 
tion and pastoral efficiency of the whole ; — the 
higher may rise our just expectations of what 
may be effected by their combined agency for 
the extension of religion and the influence of 
the Established Church. 



Having thus specified some of the methods 
which appeared to the author most conducive to 
the objects of the present Essay, he concludes 
bia observations with the following appropriate 
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passage from Bishop Stillingfleet ; and though 
he should think it arrogant to apply to himself 
the former part of the sentence, in which that 
writer assigns his zeal in this holy cause as 
an excuse for the length to which he had pro- 
tracted his remarks, he can most fervently join 
in the latter, in which the venerable prelate 
invokes the blessing of God upon the church 
of which he was so bright an ornament^ and so 
zealous a defender. " The zeal I have for the 
true Protestant religion^ for the honour of this 
churchy and for a firm union among brethren, 
hath transported me beyond the bounds of a 
preface ; which I do now conclude with my 
hearty prayers to Almighty God, that He who 
is the God of Peace and the Fountain of Wis- 
dom, would so direct the counsels of those in 
authority, and incline the hearts of the people, 
that we may neither run into a wilderness of 
confusion nor be drive.n into the abyss of 
Popery ; but that the true religion being pre- 
served among us, we may with one heart and 
mind, serve the only true God, and through his 
, only Son Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, and 
our alone Advocate and Mediator. Amen." 

FINIS. 
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Contents :— Sources of Error in Opinion — Fall Assurance of Under- 
standing — Full AKSuranoe of Faith — Full Assurance of Hope— Christian 
Obedieiiee-— The Form and the Power of Religion — True and Falso 
Repose in Death — False Modesty in Religion— -Duty of Christian Affec- 
tion between Ministers and their FIocIl — Comparative View of Natural and 
Revealed Religion. 

** These Essays sre dedicated to Mrs. Hannah More ; and it may be said of then 
without saying more khan they deserve, that they are a very proper sequel to dia 
* Practical Piety* and < Christian Morals* of that truly Christian lady ; and to 
those who are the possessors and admirers of her delightful lessons, we can boldij 
recommend these volumes.. .The work has eminently that character of artless vehe- 
mencct of energetic simplicity, and natural strength, which mark the procedure of a 
man conversant with truth, and honest in its defence.. ..Some very useful pages are 
taken up with comments on the declaration and spiritual state of our great English 
Moralist at the conclusion of his important life. After reading and learning about 
this very eminent person almost to satiety, we have to thank Mr. Wilks for giving 
to this pait of his history a new and peculiar interest. His facts and observations 
are truly discriminative and edifying^ and also so entertaining that we are tempted 
to extract the whole very able deuAV*-^ British Review for Augtut, 181T. No. XIX. 

" The comparative riew of Natural and Revealed Religion, which occupies the 
greater part of the second volume, is executed with singular ability.**— Xiferar^y 
Panorama /or Janttary, 1818. 

THE ESSAY ON THE SIGNS OF CONVERSION AND 
UNCONVERSION IN MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH, to 
which the Society for promotiaff Christian Knowledge and 
Church Union in the Diocese of St. David's adjudged their 
Fremium for the year 1811. Seamd Edition, Price Ss. 

<* These passages will recommend themselves ; and we consider them as fair spo. 
cimens of the work. It will be evident, even on the most cursory perusal, that the 
writer is deeply impressed with the sacredness of his subject: and that he has 
brought to the examination of it, a mind capable of reflection and well stored with 
scriptural knowledge. His method has the great merit of plainness and simplicity. 
In selecting the several signs of < conversion and unconversion,* he has displayed a 
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dIaiiDct and foreiUe : be tpeaks witb firnueH and deeiakm : no man ean be atora 
ftaa from a narrow or dogmatical dispoaitioo. A writer of leaa jodf ment, or of mora 
limited viewitwonld bave probaUj indnlfoda controTeraial spirit. For it is a lament* 
•Me Cut, tiiat scaieely any argument, whieb relates to tiie duties or principles of the 
eiergy, can be eonducted in the temper of fair and liberal inquiry. But the pamphlet 
of Mr. liniks is a noble exception : he takes up the subject on a right ground, and 
prosecutes his taslc in the temper and spirit of a Christian... .We presume that this 
pamphlet mast have l>een generally dispersed through the diocese of 8t. David's: 
and we shall consider ourselvea as rendering a real service to the interesu of piety 
and religion, if we can promote ita wider drcnlation.''— C/irirf. Ob$erv.for April 
181$. p. SB53. 

III. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AN ENLIGHTENED SPECIES 
OF CHARITY ; or, a Vindication of the PoUcT«nd Expediency 
at well as Benevolence of the Roval Letter aathorising Sabtcrip- 
tions in aid of the yenerable Society for propagating the Grospel. 
Price as. 6d. 

« The first part of Mr. WUka'a work is devoted to an inquiry into the distinguishing 
>ahiw>i of true Christiun ehwiCy; and It Is shewn in every perspitaioas manner tbat 
Iks ttha may be properly applied to Mimions. The principal popular obyectioDs ts 
thtiilffe e^umined and expoeed; andtbepeeuBarfilneaaof tbndoetrlneoftbeCfesi, 
irsc to interest the heathen, and then to turn him from darlcness imto light, is used as 
naufficient answer to such as pretend tlut tiiere is no prosp^t of success, as well as a 
MverfaHinif subject of Mention and explanatfon on tiMk part of those to whom the 
««rk of eonvttslon Is intrusted."— CfcrMton Rtme$nbrm»cer/kn' June 1819. 

" lir. Wilks is already advantageously known to many of our readers as the 
MMher of two volumes of valuable ' Christian Essays.* In the present well- written 
ttmtt he has successfully and ably vindicated tiie enlightened policy of Christian 
lfissions....The course of doctrine which a Christian Missionary ought to inculcate 
is stated with coniideraUe eloquence and with fisrvent but rational \Aittj!*— Literary 
Ptmoramafbr June 1819« 
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